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THE history of any living movement must record its 
beginning, its progress and its present condition, and it 
must outline the specific end toward which the moving 
tends. The exact beginning of the American Jewish 
Sunday schools is obscured by uncertainty and difference 
of opinion ; regarding their present condition there is less 
uncertainty but a greater difference of opinion; but there 
is neither uncertainty nor difference of opinion as to the 
specific end towards which the movement is travelling. 
To aid in the development of a generation of better Jews 
and Jewesses, of better men and better women because 
better Jews and better Jewesses; to be a factor in pro- 
ducing a higher and truer Judaism; to teach children 
their obligations to God, to man and to the congregation ; 
to implant in each childish heart a deep reverence for God 
and for his holy cause; these are what constitute the aim 
of the Jewish Sunday school, and surely herein there is 
room for neither uncertainty nor difference of opinion. 

To properly discuss the subject it were best to view it 
in its three aspects of past, present and future. I have 
been at some pains to collect the data of the past; but 
unfortunately the earlier records of our older congregations 
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were often carelessly kept, and all that can be done is to 
narrate events exactly as they have been recorded, or as 
tradition has passed them down through two or three 
generations. And here I would gratefully acknowledge 
the help in this direction extended by Mr. Max J. Kohler, 
the Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, the Rev. Dr. A. S. Isaacs 
andthe late Mr. Myer Stern, of New York City ; Mrs. Dinkins, 
of Charleston,S. C., the Rev. E. N. Calisch, of Richmond, Va., 
and Dr. Lee K. Frankel, formerly of Philadelphia, all of 
whom supplied me with valuable material. Some of the 
facts here stated have been disputed; different cities lay 
claim to the honour of having established the first Jewish 
Sunday school ; but wherever records exist of which copies 
could be made, I have merely inserted them, and hence 
disclaim all responsibility for their accuracy or inaccuracy. 
The past I give as I have found it; a mere statement 
of events, of small beginnings and developments, uncertain, 
crude and tentative. The present I shall portray as it 
appears to me, desiring to be absolutely fair, lauding where 
praise is due, condemning what seems blameworthy, and 
ready to assume complete responsibility for what is, after 
all, only my personal view of existing conditions. The 
future, alas! no gift of prophecy is mine, and at best, 
I can but sketch a Promised Land, one which I am well 
aware I shall probably not be permitted to enter. Yet 
perhaps the sketch may prove sufficiently attractive to lure 
others from the wilderness of mistakes in which they are 
sojourning, and to cause them to turn their faces towards 
the land within reach if not yet within sight. This is the 
hope in which I undertake my task of love as well as of 
duty, and even its partial realization will be one of the 
proudest achievements of my life. 


TuHE Past. 


The American Jewish Sunday school, like every other 
phase of American Judaism, is partly a development and 
partly a compromise. Originally the Cheder, the school, 
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was an integral part of congregational life, and instruction 
in Torah, in Talmud and in secular branches was daily 
imparted. This for a time sufficed for the needs of the 
earliest American congregations, but under the influence 
of Western civilization it soon proved inefficient. The 
Cheder was unequal to satisfy the demand for a better and 
broader general education, and, as they prospered, members 
withdrew their sons from the congregational school (the 
daughters had rarely been admitted), sending them to secular 
schools and employing the rabbi or some other Hebrew 
scholar to give them, either at home or in small classes, 
private lessons in the Hebrew language. The eventual dis- 
continuance of the school was the natural sequence. 

This method, if not wholly satisfactory, at least was not 
entirely unsatisfactory, but it weighed heavily upon the 
poor man. To contribute his share to congregational 
support was at times a hardship; but to pay besides for 
private instruction in Hebrew for his children, and children 
were many in those days, was often beyond his means. 
Then, too, the girls, in most families, were wholly shut off 
from regular religious instruction ; hence most of the 
American congregations soon established, in connexion 
with the synagogue, some sort of a school for the teaching 
of religion; but, with one or two notable exceptions, they 
admitted to them only the children of their own members. 
Children of parents who could not or would not join 
a congregation were thus entirely debarred from these 
advantages. 

It was left for a woman, Miss Rebecca Gratz, of Phila- 
delphia, to organize the first free school for the religious 
instruction of Jewish children, rich and poor alike. The 
following minute is taken from the records of the Female 
Hebrew Benevolent Society (of Philadelphia) :— 

“The Board met at Mrs. Hart’s, February 4, 1838. 

“ Resolved: That a Sunday school be established under 
the direction of the Board, and teachers appointed among 
the young ladies of the congregation (Mickve Israel). 

Pp2 
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Mrs. Allen, Mrs. R. Moss, Mrs. Hays and Miss Gratz were 
appointed a committee to procure a schoolroom ; Mrs. Allen, 
Mrs. R. Hart and Miss Gratz to procure books and make 
all necessary arrangements.” 

Little time was wasted in making arrangements, for the 
school opened four weeks later, on March 4, 1838, by 
a curious coincidence, the fifty-seventh anniversary of 
Miss Gratz’s birthday. Miss Gratz became the superinten- 
dent, a position which she held until 1864, when, almost 
eighty-four years of age, she resigned, and was succeeded 
by Miss Louisa B. Hart. The first teachers in this school 
were Miss S. C. Peixotto, Miss M. G. Etting, the Misses Moses, 
Miss Louisa B. Hart, Miss R. Peso and Miss Ellen Phillips’. 

When the Sunday school opened it was discovered 
that there were no suitable text-books other than Leeser’s 
translation of Johlson’s Catechism, and this was fitted 
only for older pupils. A Bible History published for 
Christian Sunday schools was used, the objectionable 
passages being expunged or pasted over. The following 
year the Leeser Catechism for Younger Children was 
issued, and Miss Simha Cohen-Peixotto published her Bible 
Questions. In 1840 the MS. of a rhymed catechism for 
the youngest children was presented to Miss Gratz by the 
author, Mrs. Eleazer Pyke, who, as Miss Rachel Cohen- 
Peixotto, had been a teacher in the school; and it was 
published the same year. 

“An ‘Infant Class, for the oral instruction of children 
unable to read, was begun as an experiment by Miss Rebecca 
Moss in 1873. It has become a permanent feature.” 

“For twenty years Miss Gratz was Superintendent, 
Society and Constitution. In 1858 ‘The Hebrew Sunday 
School Society’ was incorporated, Miss Gratz being elected 
the first president.” 


1 The above facts, and the notes which follow, are taken from an 
Historical Sketch written by Dr. S. Solis Cohen, of Philadelphia, and 
published in the programme of the Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Hebrew Sunday School Society of America (1888), 
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Miss Gratz wrote in her report of 1838, concerning the 
opening of the Sunday school: “The Board have com- 
menced their long-desired object of establishing a school 
for religious instruction to the children of the congregations 
residing in this city. It is not limited to any member or 
class of children; all who are hungry for the bread of life 
are welcome to the banquet; all who desire to read the 
Scriptures understandingly are invited to partake of in- 
struction, given and received with reverence, and at no other 
charge than attention.” Later was added this note: “This 
good work has already met with a reward. Our sisters 
of New York and Charleston, hearing of the success that 
has attended our attempt, and sensible that much good 
must result from early lessons of piety, have determined 
to establish similar institutions in their respective cities.” 

The late Rev. Dr. S. Morais makes the following state- 
ment, after referring to the opening of this school: “It has 
been stated that a Jewish Sunday school was previously 
started in Richmond, Va. This question, however, admits 
of some doubt, as the Hebrew Sunday school in Philadelphia 
has in its possession a tablet whereon it is precisely stated 
that the school in this city was the first in America. 
There were fifty children at its opening; in 1894 there 
were 18001,” 

Miss Gratz’s school was not only the first free school 
but it was ‘also the first to be conducted on lines similar 
to those followed in Christian Sunday schools. 

Miss Sally Lopez (now in her ninety-fifth year), assisted 
by Miss Sarah C. Moise and by other ladies and a few 
gentlemen of the congregation Beth Elohim, organized 
the first Jewish Sunday school in Charleston, 8.C., in 
1838, after the destruction by fire of the old synagogue 
and before it was rebuilt. This school, still in existence, 
has been under the direct supervision of the rabbi since 
1875. Mrs. Dinkins, to whom I am indebted for much 
valuable information, writes: “The great difficulty that 


1 Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, p. 147. 
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the pioneers of this noble work had to contend against 
was the want of books, and they were forced to take 
Christian Sunday school catechisms which they scanned 
carefully, erasing the name of ‘Christ, ‘Saviour’ and all 
objectionable phrases. After a time Miss Lopez obtained, 
through Miss Gratz and Mr. Leeser, some books written or 
compiled by Miss Simha Peixotto, of Philadelphia, and 
these are still used in the primary classes. Death in her 
family brought responsibilities that forced Miss Lopez to 
resign her position. It was filled by Miss Penina Moise, 
and, after her, by others as willing and zealous. It is 
a cause for much satisfaction to all concerned, that even 
when the schism took place, due to a controversy over 
the introduction of an organ into the rebuilt synagogue, 
and resulting in the formation of a second congregation, 
Shearith Israel, the school was not abandoned nor was 
its harmony impaired, as some of the ablest workers were 
on one side, some on the other.” At the close of the Civil 
War, the two congregations again became one, and the 
Sunday school continued uninterruptedly. 

None of the carelessness which marred the early records 
of the others is evident in those of the Portuguese congre- 
gation of Richmond, Va. These were so well kept that 
they were offered in court as evidence during a controversy 
relative to the burying-ground, and it was while in the 
Court House that they were destroyed in the great con- 
flagration that followed the evacuation of the city at the 
end of the Civil War, in April, 1865. The following facts, 
however, can be relied upon. A Sunday school, such as 
we now understand the term, was opened in 1839, as an 
adjunct of the Portuguese synagogue Beth Shalome, with 
two teachers, Miss Ellen Myers and Miss Emma Mordecai. 
The date 1839, given authoritatively by descendants of 
those connected with the original work, decides in Miss 
Gratz’s favour the contention between Richmond and 
Philadelphia as to prior organization. Regardless of their 
rival claims to priority, it is evident that all three cities 
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were the pioneers in the good work, and in each one the 
movement was begun and personally conducted by women 
belonging to Portuguese congregations. 

During the next ten or fifteen years many German- 
Jewish congregations sprang into existence throughout the 
United States, the great influx of Jews from the German 
and Austrian states during the “forties” and “fifties” 
having for the time being changed the aspect of American 
Judaism. One German congregation, born at that time, 
rose quickly to the leadership that it still maintains. Let 
Temple Emanu-Zl, of New York City, speak for itself :— 

“Temple Emanu-El has ever appreciated the importance 
of religious education, and one of the objects of its organi- 
zation was to enable the members to provide for the 
religious instruction of the rising generation. Accordingly, 
at the meeting held on May 4, 1845, the minister, cantor 
and sexton were required to take charge of the religious 
education of the children. Larger quarters were sought 
for school purposes, and the school committee was directed 
to report a comprehensive plan. It was agreed to open 
the religious school on June 2, 18451.” 

“Tt will surprise many to hear that, as early as 1846, an 
effort was made by the Jews of New York to establish 
schools for the Jewish children of the community. Yet 
such was the case, for we find that, on March 22, 1846, 
a conference was held between the directors of Emanu-El 
congregation and a committee from the Talmud-Torah and 
Hebrew Institute with this object in view. The directors, 
however, looked upon the project as impracticable, and 
therefore discountenanced it *.” 

“Steps were also taken for the reconstruction of the 
elementary school, and on October 18, 1848, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Merzbacher, assisted by a number of 
teachers, it once more sprang into existence. By dint of 





? Myer Stern, History of Temple Emanu-El, pp. 19-20. 
3 Tbid., p. 23. 
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great exertion, it was kept up until the year 1854, when 
overwhelmed by insurmountable difficulties, the under- 
taking was abandoned. In its place a religious school 
was instituted, and the Sabbath and Sunday were set 
apart as days devoted to such instruction '.” 

“The attention of the congregation (1857) was next 
turned to the school of religion, which was but poorly 
attended. It was very deficiently supplied with school- 
books in the English language, which were the only ones 
that the children could understand properly. A Bible 
History, abridged from Emanuel Hecht’s manual, and a 
Guide to Religious Instruction for Jewish Children, were 
drawn up, and arrangements were made for their trans- 
lation into English 2.” 

The early history of the Temple Emanu-El religious 
school is practically the history of almost every congre- 
gational school established earlier than twenty-five years 
ago. The newer congregations have, of course, been able 
to profit by the experiences and the mistakes made by their 
older sisters; and many which have been organized in 
recent years have had from the beginning fairly successful, 
modern Sunday schools. But the Temple Emanu-El school 
is not the oldest in New York; that of the Spanish- 
Portuguese congregation (Shearith Israel) was organized 
under the name of the “ Polonies Talmud-Torah School,” 
in the year 1808, to which was added twenty years later 
a “Society for the Education of Poor Children.” This 
school, however, was a day school, in which English 
branches received as much attention as matters Jewish. 
It was not until the Rev. H. S. Jacobs, in 1874, became 
the preacher of the congregation that a Sunday school, as 
such, was introduced. 

In addition to the honour of its being the birth-place of 
Miss Gratz’s school, Philadelphia has earned first rank in 


1 Myer Stern, History of Temple Emanu-El, p. 29. 
? Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
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another direction. The congregation Rodeph Shalom, one 
of the first established by Ashkenayzim, and now preparing 
to celebrate its one hundredth anniversary, has the following 
note in its minute-book :— 

“At the meeting of the Board of Directors of Rodeph 
Shalom congregation, held January 3, 1841, a committee 
was appointed to engage the Rev. Dr. Solomon as orator; 
and to preach, and to superintend the Sunday school.” 
The wording of this minute leads to the assumption that 
the Sunday school was in existence prior to this time. On 
January 10, 1841, three school directors were appointed. 

The limitations of a magazine article prevent even mention 
of the many Sunday schools which now form so important 
a part of the Jewish life of hundreds of our American towns 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States; suffice it to say that the work of a few earnest 
women in Philadelphia, Charleston and Richmond originated 
the present widespread Sunday school movement. The 
secular congregational school could not thrive on American 
soil, and our congregational fathers soon recognized that 
fact. In this country we are not Jews first and Americans 
afterwards ; we are American Jews, imbibing loyalty to 
our country in our American schools and under American 
influences, and drawing our Jewish sentiment from family 
tradition and congregational life. An exclusively Jewish 
training imparted by foreign-born Jews could never have 
made the children of these and other foreign Jews real 
Americans. Yet the abandonment of the Jewish secular 
school would have menaced the fate of American Judaism, 
had not some form of Jewish religious training been substi- 
tuted for it, for the benefit of the Jewish children who were 
being educated in American schools. The afternoon Hebrew 
classes came first; these in turn made way for the Sunday 
school, to which in some places a Saturday session was 
added. 

The curricula have been many and varied. Sometimes, 
and in some places, the sole instruction given was in reading 
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and translating Hebrew ; then a certain amount of catechism 
was added, and later came scriptural history. In my day 
as a child, and in the congregation of which my father was 
a member, we were confirmed at twelve, having completed 
a question-and-answer course of instruction, which started 
with Creation and ended with the death of Moses. To-day, 
in all congregations where real thought is displayed in 
Sunday school management, the age of confirmation is fifteen, 
and confirmants are required to have a fair knowledge not 
alone of the Bible history, but also of post-biblical history. 
But with the extension of the course in history has come 
a curtailment of the work in Hebrew. In many of the 
largest and most prosperous Sunday schools in the United 
States, the study of the Hebrew language has been abolished, 
with the result that Jewish boys and girls of fifteen are 
often able to read Latin, Greek, French and German, but 
cannot do as much as “spell out” the Shema. 

In 1864, in order to counteract the proselytizing influence 
of certain Protestant mission schools established in the 
heart of a section of New York City, inhabited largely by 
Jews of the poorer classes, the Hebrew Free School 
Association was organized and incorporated. It differed in 
its function from the parochial schools of America, and 
from the Jews’ schools of London, mainly in the facts 
that no secular instruction was given, and that no child 
could be admitted to one of its classes unless at the same 
time a regular attendant at one of the city’s public 
schools'. The sessions were arranged to complement 
public school hours. Instruction was given in Hebrew and 
in Jewish History and Ethics, and incidentally, manners, 
morals and American customs were inculeated. The 
number of pupils in these schools has for years averaged 


' For the benefit of English readers it is necessary to explain that in 
America a public school is a free school, tolerating no kind of sectarian 
instruction, resembling the English Board School to a certain degree, but 
differing from it in being patronized by children from every stratum of 
social life. 
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between five and six thousand per year. Within the past 
year the work of the Hebrew Free School Association has 
become merged in that of the Educational Alliance, and the 
religious training of the children is under the control of 
the Committees on Moral Culture and Education of the 
latter society, the direct instruction being given by two 
principals, each assisted by a corps of paid teachers. This 
work is carried on in that section of the city, by common 
acceptance, termed the ghetto. Several other cities in the 
United States have a system of Hebrew free schools, in 
the main like those of New York City, but a history of 
each would make this article unduly long. 

Just when, how and by whom the ceremony of confirm- 
ation was first introduced into American Jewish Sunday 
schools is not authoritatively stated, but in New York City 
this innovation was due to Temple Hmanu-El. “On 
October 11, 1847, the annual confirmation of boys and 
girls was resolved upon by the congregation. The first 
confirmation took place on the following Shebuoth’.” In 
Richmond, Va., the first confirmation took place on July 4, 
1852, the class consisting of two confirmants. 

The use of proper books in Jewish Sunday schools has 
been a matter of concern since the days when those 
indefatigable Jewesses in Philadelphia, Richmond and 
Charleston erased objectionable passages from Christian 
manuals. ~ The last few years have brought about a change, 
and better material is now available. But after all, it is 
the teacher behind the book, just as it is the man behind 
the gun, on whom depends defeat or victory. In many 
schools, libraries have grown up, and children have ready 
access to good books. Unfortunately, good Jewish books 
for children are rare; the Jewish Publication Society 
has put forth two or three volumes, but these are not 
sufficiently interesting to create in the child a desire to 
read more of the kind. The librarian of a finely-equipped 
library, in probably the best Jewish Sunday school I have 


1 Myer Stern, History of Temple Emanu-El. 
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ever visited, told me this story: A child applied for 
John Halifax, Gentleman: the book was out. The 
librarian said so, adding, “ But here is another book by the 
same author.” The child picked it up—it was Hannah— 
and laid it down again with the remark, “I don’t want 
that ; the name sounds too Jewish!” 

Surely, surely! herein lie both a lesson and a warning! 
We have learned or borrowed from our friends of an alien 
faith so much of what is good in our present Sunday school 
system ; can we not also learn from their practices how to 
give our little ones a taste for Jewish religious literature ? 
The gladness with which my own Sunday school class 
welcomed and read Abrahams’ little volume on Jewish 
Literature showed me very plainly that the taste can be 
developed, and the appetite whetted if skilful pens will but 
furnish the material to gratify them. 

Before leaving the question of reading-matter, let me 
record four attempts made here in America to provide a 
juvenile magazine for Jewish children. 

In 1871, the late Mr. Louis Schnabel, then Superintendent 
of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum of New York, began the 
publication of a monthly, Yowng Israel. It was published 
for about five years, when for financial reasons the publica- 
tion was discontinued. 

The first Sunday school paper, the Hebrew Sabbath School 
Companion, was published in New York in 1872 by the 
late Adolph L. Sanger, Esq., the Rev. Dr. A. S. Isaacs and 
Mr. Morris 8. Wise. It lived only one year, dying of 
financial starvation. 

The Sabbath School Visitor was started in Cincinnati in 
1874 by the Rev. Dr. Max Lilienthal. It was edited succes- 
sively by Dr. Lilienthal, Dr. Voorsanger, Dr. K. Kohler, 
Mr. Isidore Wise and Dr. D. Philipson. It lived somewhat 
longer than its predecessors, but its ultimate end in January, 
1894, was but “the common fate of all.” 

Early in 1896, recognizing how far behind our Christian 
friends we Jews are in providing proper ethical reading for 
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children of our own faith, two active members of the 
New York section of the Council of Jewish Women made 
the next attempt to provide a paper on lines similar to 
those adopted in all Protestant Sunday schools, and Helpful 
Thoughts made its appearance. Associated with these two 
women (Mrs. Kohut and the writer of this article) as 
co-editor was Prof. Richard Gottheil, who was eventually 
succeeded by the Rev. Dr. M. H. Harris. The editors are 
satisfied with the progress and the influence of their little 
magazine, but the publisher is dissatisfied with the financial 
returns and the indifference to it displayed by most Sunday 
school authorities. It is very likely that in a few years 
Helpful Thoughts may go the way of all Jewish juvenile 
periodicals; a sad commentary upon the mistaken and 
short-sighted policy of Jewish Sunday school boards. 

The evolution of the American Jewish Sunday school 
has now been set forth. Its origin represents the impulse 
of a few earnest thinkers; its growth has been slow, 
ofttimes most unsystematic; by degrees new customs have 
been introduced and new demands have crowded out the 
habits and traditions of centuries ; far too often it has been 
controlled and shaped by people who understood neither 
the nature of children nor the nature of Judaism ; but being 
here it is bound to stay, having in the rush and hurry of 
American life proved its right to continued existence. 

In 1862, Israel Joseph Benjamin, a German-Jewish 
traveller, wrote in his Drei Jahre in Amerika that “the 
Jewish school-system has not yet reached its desired develop- 
ment,’ and notwithstanding the remarkable forward strides 
since then, the candid critic and honest chronicler in 1900 
must repeat that statement, for our schools have not even 
yet reached the desired development. In isolated cases we 
occasionally find a fine school, but this is the exception. 
Most of our Sunday schools are still enslaved by traditions, 
hampered by the blundering zeal of those who mean so well 
and do so badly, and by the lack of co-operation on the 
part of the parents. But this belongs to 
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THE PRESENT. 


To attempt a statistical record of the present condition 
of our schools would invite disappointment. From time to 
time this attempt has been made, but in no case is the 
record complete. The task was undertaken by Dr. K. Kohler, 
of New York, during his editorship of The Sabbath Visitor; 
later, statistics were gathered by the Hebrew Sabbath 
School Union; a third effort was made by the present 
writer as the Chairman of the Committee on Religious 
School Work of the Council of Jewish Women’. Not one 
of these records was complete or wholly accurate. There 
are certain facts, however, that are undeniable. The United 
States possesses to-day hundreds of congregational schools, 
a large number of free schools, and many so-called mission 
schools. The latter are supported by voluntary effort and 
contributions, the free schools by incorporated societies. 
The number of pupils attending all these schools cannot be 
less than thirty thousand ; it is probably nearer the fifty 
thousand mark, and possibly may be still higher. Less 
creditable is the statement that many thousands of Jewish 
children are growing up in our large communities abso- 
lutely untaught on religious lines. Many, too many, of 
these are the children of the poor living in the over- 
crowded tenement sections ; but alas! far from few is the 
number of those whose parents, Jews by birth and associa- 
tion, have cut themselves off voluntarily from all synagogue 
influences, and care not that their children are growing up 
little better than civilized pagans. 

What is the duty of the congregation toward such 
children, with parents having the means but not the in- 
clination to attach themselves to a synagogue? Because 
the parents will not, must we say to the children, “ You 
may not”? Have Sunday school authorities the right to 


’ See report of the Convention of 1896, published by the Jewish 
Publication Society. 
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visit the iniquities of the parents upon the children, even 
to the first generation ? 

It is the old vexatious question; and they offer the old 
apology, “ We cannot afford it.” The handsome synagogue 
building encumbered by an enormous mortgage; the high- 
salaried rabbi, cantor, organist, soloists and sexton; a corps 
of paid Sunday school teachers; lighting, heating and re- 
pairs : these tax our congregations, not to the uttermost, but 
in many cases far beyond the point of prudent financiering. . 
Only two congregations in New York City are free from 
debt; and the same tale is told of nearly every other 
Jewish community here in the States. This has a most 
unreligious influence upon all congregational deliberations. 
Time which should be devoted to discussing vital religious 
issues is spent in trying to solve the unsolvable problem 
of making a small income cover a larger expenditure. Men 
are selected to serve on congregational boards not for their 
learning, nor their piety, nor their true Jewish charac- 
teristics, but for their financial ability either to help pay 
expenses, or to devise means for meeting monetary obliga- 
tions. Such men, not intentionally, but unknowingly, 
interfere with the spiritual advance of Judaism, and their 
inability to comprehend religious needs is the cause of 
much lack of progress in congregational schools. 

Such financiering results in the erection of beautiful 
buildings “with all the modern improvements,” including 
a heavy mortgage; and the question of how to meet the 
quarterly interest on the mortgage is of more moment than 
religious progress or spiritual development. “We cannot 
afford it” is responsible for the presence of inferior teachers 
in many schools, and for the lack of professionally trained 
teachers in all schools ; “ we cannot afford it ” shuts children 
of indifferent parents out of the congregational schools ; 
“we cannot afford it” causes many thousands of poor 
Jewish children to be excluded from all the good influences 
a proper religious training might give them ; “we cannot 
afford it” prevents the adoption of proper juvenile Jewish 
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literature in the schools. Some day, perhaps, we may hope 
to see our congregations in the hands of those who will 
say, “We cannot afford to leave undone a single thing 
which will strengthen the influence of the synagogue, no 
matter what it costs!” but that day is still far off. 

The Sunday school of to-day is a matter of pride to one 
who remembers the school of twenty years ago. The 
teachers, to-day, are mainly Americans by birth ; and if 
they know less of Hebrew Scripture and Talmud than 
did the foreigners who taught us a generation ago, they 
know more of children and children’s needs. All of the 
congregations that can afford the expense are now em- 
ploying only paid teachers in the Sunday schools. This 
plan has two distinct advantages: it enables school boards 
to secure the services of professionals, and it provides an 
excuse for dispensing with the services of incompetent 
volunteers, who in far too many cases proved that their 
willingness to serve was their only qualification as teachers. 
Even these professional teachers are not professional save 
in a secular sense. They are proficient in neither Hebrew, 
Bible lore, Jewish ethics nor Jewish literature. Many have 
done wonders with their imperfect equipment. What might 
haveresultedhad there been added to their zeal and pedagogic 
skill a true and comprehensive, if not a scholarly, grasp of 
Judaism in all its bearings, is beyond computation. 

Now and again, here and there, efforts are made to give 
to teachers in our religious schools a better training. Three 
distinct organizations are now working toward this end in 
three different ways: first and oldest the Hebrew Sabbath 
School Union; then the Jewish Chautauqua Society ; and 
a recent arrival in the field, the National Committee on 
Religious School Work of the Council of Jewish Women. 
In the larger communities, there have been organized local 
Religious School Unions; in smaller towns, the rabbi often 
calls together the teachers of his school for instruction. All 
these things help and help much; but attendance is not 
compulsory, and until congregational boards refuse to 
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accept services, whether voluntary or paid, from young 
men or women not trained to such sacred work, so long 
will the already good teacher be the only one ready to 
profit by these advantages, and the poor, indifferent or 
self-sufficient one will continue to turn his or her back 
upon all such opportunities, and remain to the end incapable 
and inefficient. When school boards will accept only 
certificated teachers of religion, then and then only will 
all teachers qualify for certificates. 

Since reference has been made to the three organized 
movements which are striving to aid religious teaching, 
a short sketch of the aims of each may not be out of place. 

The Hebrew Sabbath School Union of America was 
organized in the city of Cincinnati, in July, 1886. The 
constitution adopted at that meeting stated the object of 
the new organization to be “to provide a uniform system 
for all Hebrew Sabbath schools in the United States, by 
promulgating a uniform course of instruction and by training 
competent teachers.” The Union was the first attempt at 
concerted action in the interest of the religious schools of 
the country. Its chief activity has lain in the publication 
of text-books for the classes and guides for the aid of 
teachers. The following publications have been issued 
under its auspices: A School Edition of the Proverbs, by 
A. and I. S. Moses; Selections from the Psalms, by 
M. Mielziner; The Ethics of the Hebrew Scriptures, by 
A. and I. S. Moses; How to Organize a Sabbath School, 
by Henry Berkowitz; and A Guide for Sabbath School 
Teachers ; this last-named publication contains papers on 
Instruction in Biblical History, by K. Kohler; a Post- 
Biblical History, by B. Felsenthal; a Religio-moral In- 
struction, by David Philipson; and on the Teaching of 
Biblical] History in Primary Classes, by E. N. Calisch. 
To these must be added two papers on allied themes, pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the meeting held by the Union 
at Louisville, Ky., in December, 1896, viz. one on the 
Instruction of Post-Confirmation Classes, by Joseph Stolz, 
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and the other on the Formation of Sabbath School Libraries, 
by Charles S. Levi. In the annual report of 1897-8 the 
Union published a “ Plan of Instruction for Sabbath Schools”; 
this is a graded plan for eight years’ instruction, six in the 
school proper and two in post-confirmation work. The 
plan also includes directions for the instruction in normal 
classes organized with the view to the training of Sabbath 
school teachers. Possibly the most marked feature of the 
work of the Union has been the publication during the 
past three years, at regular intervals of a fortnight or 
a month, of leaflets in biblical history and religion. This 
work was undertaken at the suggestion and upon the 
initiation of the president, Dr. David Philipson. The leaflets 
were intended primarily for use in such localities as had no 
regularly trained teachers. It was also hoped that by the 
aid of the leaflets, schools might be organized in small towns 
in which there are but few Jewish families living, not 
enough to form a congregation. This hope has been partly 
realized. The leaflets have proved of great assistance to 
many earnest men and women who have formed schools 
in the small cities. Two series of twenty numbers each 
in biblical history have been published, the first series 
extending to the death of Joseph and the second to the 
death of Moses, During the current year the Union is 
issuing monthly leaflets in religion; thus far the following 
have appeared: The Love of God, Our Love for Gotl, The 
Story of Chanukah, Truth Speaking, Love and Respect for 
Parents. The Union has also been active in gathering 
statistics of the Sabbath schools of the country, and its 
Jast two annual reports contain, in tabulated form, statistical 
information regarding the schools, the number of children 
attending, the number of classes, the superintendent, &c. 
The Union has its seat in Cincinnati, includes in its 
membership about seventy-five schools, and meets biennially 
at the same time with the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 

The Jewish Chautauqua Society was called into existence 
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by the Rev. Dr. Henry Berkowitz, Rabbi of Congregation 
Rodeph Shalom of Philadelphia. The Chautauqua System 
of Education is of American birth, and of the same age 
as her English cousin “The University Extension System.” 
The methods of popularizing knowledge to which the name 
Chautauqua has come to be universally applied, have 
been adapted to the sphere of Jewish readings. “Home 
Reading Courses” are provided for individuals or Chau- 
tauqua Circles either as independent organizations, or con- 
nected with schools, congregations, Young Men’s Hebrew 
Associations, the various sections of the Council of Jewish 
Women, and the Lodges of the Secret Fraternity, Indepen- 
dent Order of B’nai Brith. There is an introductory two 
years’ course, called “The Young Folks’ Reading Union.” 
It supplies the needs of the post-confirmation classes of 
our religious schools. A new and improved plan for this 
department has been recently prepared. In order to re- 
move the irksomeness of class-drill, interesting programmes 
of exercises, with debates, essays, music, &c., are prepared, 
based on the assigned readings in Jewish history and 
Jewish literature, interspersed with poems and selections 
from English fiction bearing on these topics. At the close 
of the course, those who have complied with certain re- 
quirements in the nature of a test become the recipients 
of a certificate issued by the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 
A four years’ course in Bible Study follows, and likewise 
entitles thé reader to a certificate. A guide for two years’ 
readings, called the “Open Bible,” has been prepared by 
the Chancellor of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, Dr. Henry 
Berkowitz. The text-books are The Bible for Home Reading, 
by Claude G. Montefiore, Esq., and A Literary Study of the 
Bible, by Prof. R. G. Moulton. The third year’s course is 
on The Minor Prophets, edited by Mr. D. W. Amran, of 
Philadelphia. The fourth year’s syllabus is in preparation. 
There are a number of special courses in Post-Biblical 
Jewish History, with excellent guides in pamphlet form, 
prepared by Prof. Richard Gottheil, of Columbia University, 
Qq2 
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and a later period prepared by the Rev. Dr. M. H. Harris, 
of Temple Israel, New York. Eventually the whole ground 
of Jewish history will be covered. These courses are 
arranged with such simplicity as to bring them within 
the range of the abilities of the general reader, but through 
carefully selected bibliographies of “Recommended Read- 
ings” the more advanced student also finds them of great 
service. For any one of these Chautauqua Courses a 
nominal enrolment fee of fifteen cents is required from 
each reader, or ten cents from each member of circles of 
ten. The Society is maintained by the dues from annual 
members paying one dollar or upwards. The General 
Chautauqua takes its name and inspiration from the 
Summer Assembly held on the banks of the beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake in New York State. More than fifty 
similar Chautauqua Assemblies in various parts of the 
United States conduct summer meetings, in which it is 
sought to make “of pleasure a wise pursuit, and of study 
a pleasant pastime.” The Jewish Chautauqua Society 
has held three successful Summer Assemblies. Excellent 
programmes have been provided, and hundreds attend from 
all sections of the land. The ablest Jewish teachers, 
ministers, and communal leaders have participated, so also 
have some Christian leaders of note. Women have taken 
a prominent part in these meetings. Much enthusiasm 
has been aroused. The most significant result of the 
gatherings is the work of “The Teachers’ Institute ”—a 
sort of summer normal training-class for the teachers in 
Jewish religious schools of the United States. The practical 
problems of the class-room here receive earnest considera- 
tion in discussions led by competent and experienced 
educators. Illustrative or practice lessons are also given 
to classes of pupils, in Jewish history, ethics, Hebrew and 
kindred themes, followed by a discussion of the matter, 
manner and method of instruction. A conference of 
directors, superintendents and teachers of religious schools 
was a prominent feature of the last assembly, July, 1899, 
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and an exhibit of Sabbath school appliances, such as 
models, charts, maps, &c., was made. Altogether the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society is contributing a notable force 
of practical and useful influences which are doing much 
to vitalize religious education among the Jews of America. 
Its pamphlet reports of the summer sessions, and full 
descriptions of the reading courses, are sent free on appli- 
cation to P.O., Box 825, Philadelphia. 

The Council of Jewish Women does its work through 
its three general committees on philanthropy, religion (for 
adults) and religious school work. The National Committee 
on Religious School Work consists of five members who 
are specially charged to study and introduce into Sunday 
school work the most advanced methods and reforms, to 
raise the standard of teaching and of teachers, and to 
attempt to bring every Jewish child in touch with Jewish 
teachings. Each section of the Council, and there are now 
more than fifty, has its local committee on Religious School 
Work, whose duty it is to carry out as far as possible the 
suggestions of the National Committee, and to bring about 
better Jewish conditions among the children immediately 
under its control. Under the direction of these committees, 
mission classes have been established in many of the 
sections. Many hundreds, possibly some thousands, of 
Jewish children are now receiving religious instruction, 
who but for the work of these Council women would never 
have been reached. In small communities, notably where 
there is no synagogue or possibly only a small Russian 
congregation, the Council classes represent the first attempt 
ever made to give these American-born Jewish children 
class instruction in religion. The special reforms towards 
which the Council is bending its best efforts are: (a) the 
placing of every Jewish child in a class where religious 
instruction is given; (b) the raising of the age of con- 
firmation ; (c) the improving of Sunday school methods ; 
(d) attention to the proper physical conditions in the 
buildings used for Sunday school purposes, notably sani- 
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tation, lighting, heating, ventilation and furniture; and 
(e) the placing of competent women on Sunday school 
committees. Advance has been made along all these lines, 
but the future still holds tremendous possibilities hidden 
within its folds. 

The Religious School Unions have attempted much, but 
as yet the net result is not very brilliant. Some of them 
were organized with the hope of eventually developing 
into a training-school for religious school teachers, a hope 
that will never be realized until congregations require their 
teachers to hold Union certificates. When they do this, 
then the next step, the establishment of an endowed Normal 
Training School for Teachers of Religion, will be com- 
paratively easy. 

It has already been stated that the curricula in our schools 
are many and varied, but, generally speaking, graded schools 
are the rule. In some instances the ground covered by the 
work of the school is limited in quantity and even more 
limited in quality ; in others more work is attempted and 
a certain amount of real good accomplished ; in most of 
them too much attention is given to unimportant details 
and too little to the development of Jewish ideals. This 
is particularly true in schools where the committee in 
charge consists of men who only vaguely comprehend the 
lofty spiritual possibilities of a well-planned school. The 
Council of Jewish Women has been of great service here 
also. In many sections they have succeeded in having one 
or more of their women placed upon the local Sunday 
school board, and in every such case where their petition 
to the heads of the congregations met with success, the 
result has been most gratifying. America is producing 
a large number of capable women who have the desire to 
aid in any attempt toward developing a better Judaism, 
as well as the leisure to give their services to the cause. 
Such women cannot fail to better present conditions, and 
only the short-sighted or bigoted refuse to avail themselves 
of such excellent help. 
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In some congregational schools Hebrew is taught to all 
the children, in others it is an optional study, and in still 
others it is not taught at all. In none of the reform con- 
gregations has the result been encouraging, for proficiency in 
Hebrew is rare amongst American children. It is hardly more 
than fair to state that the largest number of our well-taught, 
well-attended schools are to be found among those where 
instruction in Hebrew has been abolished, or where it is 
an optional study. In the great Hebrew Free Schools of 
New York, Philadelphia, Newark, and also in certain other 
cities, somewhat better results have been gained in the 
teaching of the Hebrew language. But it must be noted 
that the pupils of these schools are mainly foreign-born, 
or children of foreigners of recent immigration. 

Until recently text-books for instruction in Biblical His- 
tory and in Hebrew were of poor quality and most unsatis- 
factory in other respects. The last few years have wrought 
some improvement, but excellent publications are still rare. 
However, it must be admitted, the book is not absolutely 
essential ; after all is said and done, it is the teacher, not 
the book, that is responsible for the results. A good teacher 
with a bad book is more to be desired than a bad teacher 
with the best book that could be compiled; some day, let 
us hope, we shall see the ideal combination of the good 
book in the hand of the good teacher. 

Regular sessions are held on Sunday mornings from 
September to June. In many places the hours are from 
nine to twelve. A few school boards have recognized that 
a session of three consecutive hours devoted to the same 
line of thought is pedagogically wrong, and in one or two 
places the school does not assemble until 9.30. About 
thirty minutes of each session is devoted to a general 
assembly, when some form of service or special exercises 
are held. Usually the rabbi or superintendent or some 
invited guest delivers a sermonette at these assemblies. 

Many of the schools where Hebrew is taught hold 
a session on Saturday morning one hour earlier than the 
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regular synagogue service. Others hold this additional 
session on some afternoon during the week. 

A few congregations have separate buildings in which 
the Sunday school work is done, but the general rule is 
to use the basement of the synagogue for the purpose. 
In building a synagogue, speciai attention is now given 
to the plan for the basement, and almost all of the newer 
buildings contain fine class-rooms, and an auditorium or 
assembly-room where from two to three hundred children 
can be well seated. Few of our Congregational schools 
register more than three hundred pupils. Occasionally 
these Congregational schoolrooms are placed at the disposal 
of the Council of Jewish Women for mission class purposes, 
always, of course, with the proviso that the sessions do not 
conflict. Our public school buildings are never used for 
sectarian teaching. The policy of our country is ever to 
separate State and Church, and any application for the use 
of schoolrooms for Congregational purposes, even though 
accompanied by an offer to pay rental for such use, would 
be promptly denied. 

The prize and award system prevails in most of our 
schools. This is neither the time nor place for a discussion 
of the benefits or injuries that accrue to children from 
prize distributions. Personally I am opposed to all prize- 
giving ; but in religious work there can be no justification 
for making use of material incentives, of themselves be- 
getting feelings foreign to godliness, to put it mildly, as 
a substitute for that high sense of duty to be done toward 
man and toward God. 

The custom of confirmation obtains in all our reform 
congregations. In most places, the standard of confirmation 
is now set fairly high, much study on the part of the child 
and its special preparation by the rabbi being generally 
demanded. The rite of confirmation is given in public in 
the synagogue on the first day of Pentecost. The services 
are beautiful and impressive, but to those to whom Jewish 
ideals are dear, there comes year after year the feeling 
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that elaborate attire and extravagant gifts form far too 
important features in what should be the most solemn 
hour in a child’s life. The custom, too, of singling out 
one or two of the confirmants to offer up in public a care- 
fully memorized prayer, written by the rabbi, is productive 
of much vainglory, envy, and ill-feeling, and in no wise 
aids our holy cause. Children are eligible to confirmation 
in some places at the age of thirteen, in others at fourteen, 
in a few at fifteen. I have heard that one congregation in 
the West has raised the age requirement to sixteen. I hope 
the report is true, and I hope still more earnestly that 
sixteen, and in time perhaps eighteen, may become the 
minimum age of confirmation throughout the land. The 
years from fourteen or fifteen to eighteen are the critical 
years in a child’s religious development. It is then that 
he or she, particularly he, needs the most careful guidance 
and instruction. Too young to work out his or her own 
spiritual salvation, too young to be entrusted with the task 
of passing on to others what he or she has learned, yet 
not too young to begin to have a wonderful confidence in 
his or her own opinions, it is not uncommon to find our 
boys and girls, soon after confirmation, first absenting them- 
selves from synagogue service, and then drifting into the 
indifference and apathy which here in America is religion’s 
most menacing foe. In many places, an effort is being 
made to retain influence over these children by the forma- 
tion of post-confirmation classes. These efforts are not 
entirely successful. As attendance is optional and the 
parents not interested, only a small number of the con- 
firmants return at all, and many of these eventually drop 
out. However, some good work along these lines is being 
done, and the future looks a bit more hopeful. 

Most Sunday schools are controlled, in addition to the 
school board, by a principal, or a superintendent, or both. 
Where only one officiates, it is invariably the rabbi, and 
here is one reason why our Sunday schools have not reached 
their best development. The rabbi is rarely a pedagogue, 
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and far more rarely either an organizer or an executive ; 
then too he is often called away to officiate at funerals or 
to perform other rabbinical duties. In a few of the schools 
a layman stands at the head in addition to the rabbi; 
usually a volunteer, he brings to his work much zeal and 
earnest endeavour, extreme conscientiousness and a lofty 
purpose; but to be added to these high qualifications, 
or, strictly speaking, to be subtracted from them, are his 
total ignorance of pedagogy, of school organization and 
of the history of education, yielding that weak result that 
is ever the inevitable sequence of “not knowing how.” 
Rarely, unfortunately so rarely that he proves an exception, 
is a recognized educator, who is also a good Jew, placed at 
the head of a religious school. In such instances the result 
is indeed most gratifying. 

But the present need of the schools is a need greater 
even than that of trained teachers, good textbooks, a uni- 
form curriculum, intelligent school boards, an advance in 
the age of confirmation and experts for superintendents. 
It is a need that cries aloud, for parents who will take 
an interest in the child’s progress in the religious school, 
who will realize that religion in the home is essential to 
the child’s spiritual growth. Such parents exist, but in the 
same ratio as ideal teachers. If the inferiority of the Sunday 
school of twenty years ago may be wholly or even only 
partly responsible for the ignorance in religious matters 
of so many of the parents of to-day, it is not unreasonable 
to infer that the relative excellence of the schools of the 
present will produce a more thoughtful, a more religiously- 
intelligent parenthood in the years to come. However this 
may be, such is the hope that quickens and encourages 
our efforts in the face of present disappointment, and such 
is the prayer that underlies and animates every onward 
attempt made by the best and most earnest teachers in 
our midst. 
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THE FUTURE. 


It is predicted that the United States during the twentieth 
century is destined to play a part in the development of 
Jews as important as that of mediaeval Spain and Germany. 
If this prediction refer merely to the special development 
of Jewish science by a limited number of scholars and 
students, its realization, although gratifying, is not vital ; 
but if it refer to the general religious development of the 
main body of American Jews, then will its realization 
depend to a great extent upon the character and influence 
of the instruction given in our Sunday schools. The schools 
of to-day are accomplishing something, they may be accom- 
plishing comparatively much; for in the face of many 
obstacles and much indifference they are arousing in the 
children a desire for better things ; and through the children, 
influences for good are gradually working their way into 
many homes. What manner of school must be maintained 
in the future, if these precious influences are to be vitalized ? 

Each congregation must exert every means to support 
a well-graded school, in rooms or in a building well- 
ventilated, well-lighted, hygienically beyond criticism, 
furnished with proper regard to the physical needs of 
pupils, and decorated with pictures and banners, &c., 
attractive to the eye and ethically or historically im- 
pressive. At the head of this school there must be a man 
or woman of high character, of strong personal influence, 
of professional skill as an organizer, and inspired by noble 
Jewish ideals. The rabbi and his spiritual influence must 
pervade the whole atmosphere; he must have no specific 
duties in the way of teaching or supervising (unless, possibly, 
the control of the confirmation class), for he must be free 
to go about from class to class, giving from his store of 
knowledge to teacher and to pupil, extending inspiration, 
sympathy, advice, and all those other aids which serve to 
eliminate all sense of drudgery from the high art of teaching. 
He must visit other schools of different denominations, to 
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cull from them suggestions or encouragement for his own ; 
above all, he must seek to link school influences with the 
home, not by public preaching to parents in general, but 
by personal, pastoral calls upon the individual, showing to 
each indifferent father, to each careless or thoughtless 
mother, the heavy responsibilities of parenthood, until at 
last he wins that judicious co-operation on their part that 
is so absolutely essential. Think you such functions are 
unimportant or belittle the rabbi? To my mind such work 
must lead steadily to a strengthening of faith, and surely 
this is the rabbi’s lofty mission. Pulpit eloquence has its 
merits, but pulpit eloquence is in itself not always a 
sufficient strengthener of faith; and without strong faith, 
to what future can Judaism, or any other creed, look 
forward ? 

Under the superintendent’s control there must be a corps 
of consecrated teachers, voluntary or paid, according to 
varying conditions and circumstances ; but specially trained 
and specially called. I know of no crime against religion 
more serious than that of entrusting its teaching to one 
who loves not the work, and who neither comprehends 
what is expected, nor is in sympathy with the children. 
Unfortunately, the crime is not uncommon, but in the 
school of the future it must not be perpetrated. 

Classes must be small, twenty pupils to each teacher 
should be the maximum. In the limited number of hours 
children devote to religious training, the teacher cannot 
obtain a personal insight into the character and the soul’s 
needs of many pupils. To be a moral guide to each, to 
learn to know and sympathize with each child’s weaknesses, 
is a teacher's best opportunity. That opportunity is denied 
her when too large a number of children divide her thoughts, 
her efforts, and her prayers. In the free schools and mission 
classes, the size of the class should be specially small. 
These children come mainly from homes where poverty 
and its attendant attributes interfere with the best moral 
development, and often the personal influence of the 
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teacher is possibly the only appreciable force at work 
for the betterment of existing conditions. That force must 
be utilized; but such utilization becomes a physical im- 
possibility when one teacher is charged with the care of 
fifty or sixty pupils. 

The curriculum in the school of the future must be 
broad, comprehensive and intelligent. It should begin 
with a kindergarten class, and continue through youth to 
early manhood and womanhood. Is this extreme? I know 
of a Unitarian Sunday school in New York that has 
a graded course of instruction covering a period of sixteen 
years. Are the history and literature and teachings of 
Judaism less vital or less interesting than those of Uni- 
tarianism ? 

The school boards must be composed of men and women 
who, in accepting the office, will consecrate their best efforts 
in this service of the Lord; men and women who will 
strive to bring about a change of heart among the trustees 
of the congregation; men and women who will try to 
convince and convert those responsible for errors and for 
the complete subordination of the school to the limitations 
of a financial policy that appropriates hundreds of dollars 
for choral music, and provides no money for the improve- 
ment of the congregational school, or towards the support 
of free schools or mission classes. Such men and women 
abound in -every congregation, and it is time they were 
called to the front. 

And last, but oh! how far, how very far from least, 
there must be thoughtful, prayerful, intelligent co-operation 
with and from the home. The religiously-indifferent father, 
the morally-thoughtless mother, where are their places in 
all these efforts to better spiritual conditions? What will 
be the last word in the moral development of a child who 
is taught in Sunday school that righteousness is the be-all 
and end-all of earthly effort; that to lie and to slander, 
to profane the Sabbath, and to gamble are sinful in the 
eyes of right-minded men and women, as well as in the 
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sight of God; and who, leaving school, returns to a home 
where the father profanes the Sabbath and plays at cards 
for heavy stakes, and the mother devotes her life to gossip 
and frivolity ? Yet that child must be taught in the Sunday 
school to “honour thy father and thy mother!” 

The religiously-indifferent, the morally-thoughtless, who 
shall organize a crusade against these? Or, better still, who 
shall make such a crusade unnecessary ? It is my belief, it 
is my hope, it is my prayer, that such parents may be 
brought to realize how terrible is the harm wrought by 
their carelessness unto all Judaism, and that the greater 
part of them, once recognizing their mistakes, will volun- 
tarily seek to mend their ways. To this task let all—the 
rabbi, the superintendent, the teacher, the worker, the 
thinker—bend every energy. Then let us hasten on the day 
of well-organized schools, specially-gifted superintendents, 
properly trained and God-inspired teachers, a wise curri- 
culum, high-minded, purposeful school boards, and thought- 
ful, earnest, self-sacrificing parents. And when that day 
dawns upon every American congregation, the Jewish 
Sunday school movement in the United States will have 
reached its highest possible development. 


JuLiIa RICHMAN. 


APPENDIX. 


CURRICULUM OF TEMPLE /SRAEL OF HARLEM 
(NEW YORK) RELIGIOUS SCHOOL. 


Oral Class.—Bible stories from Genesis and beginning of Exodus 
taught orally. Commandments in brief. Simple prayers memorized. 

Fourth Grade.—The Law: hygienic, religious, ethical, humanitarian 
laws of Pentateuch grouped. History to death of Moses. Ten Com- 
mandments. Calendar, Festivals, Holy Days. Longer prayers. 

Third Grade.—History from the Conquest to Solomon. Some 
Psalms and Proverbs memorized. 
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Second Grade.—History from the Division to Fall of Northern 
Kingdom, taking up the corresponding prophets. 

First Grade.— History from 720 to Malachi, taking up corresponding 
prophets. Selections from Job. Notes on Canon, Apocrypha. Text- 
book, Harris, The People of the Book (3 vols.). 

Note.—A Bible text is taught with each chapter. Summaries 
of Bible books corresponding to each grade are taught in each clase. 
Ethics are taught from the Bible lessons themselves. 


POST-GRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 

Graetz’s History of the Jews, the text-book, with side references 
to other histories and literature. Period to be reached in each class 
not limited. May be continued for one, two or three years. 

Chautauqua Syllabi on Post-biblical History and Literature intro- 
duced this year. 

HEBREW DEPARTMENTS. 

Classes in Spelling, Reading, Grammar, Simple Translation and 

Translation of Parts of the Pentateuch. 


ScHooL SESSIONS. 

Sundays from 9 to 12, mornings: Hebrew (optional) from 9 to 10; 
Religion from 10 to 11.30; Children’s service at 11.30 in the temple. 
Service consists of opening prayer, hymn, Scripture reading, a psalm 
in alternate responses, hymn, address, closing prayer. 


CURRICULUM OF RELIGIOUS SCHOOL, AHAWATH 
CHESED SHAAR HASHOMAYIM, NEW YORK. 


HIsTory. 

First Year.—Creation to Joseph. No text-book used. The instruc- 
tion, imparted in the form of simple narratives, has the aim to 
impress the child with the moral tenor of the stories. 

Second Year.—Creation to Decalogue (inclusive). Text-book, The 
People of the Book, vol. I. 

Third Year.—Pentateuch, Joshua and Judges. Text-book, The People 
of the Book, vol. Il. 

Fourth Year—The two books of Samuel. Text-book, The People of 
the Book, vol. III. Bible Geography. 

Fifth Year.— Kings, Prophets, Hagiographa. Bible Geography. 
Text-book, Deutsche’s Bible History. 

Siath Year.—Post-biblical History. 

N.B.—The Ten Commandments, Festivals and Ethics taught in all 
classes, with due consideration of the age and mental capacity of the 
pupils, 
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HEBREW (COMPULSORY). 


First Class.—Consonants and vowels. 

Second Class.— First Reading Exercises. 

Third Class.—Reading Exercises and Translation of Words. 
Fourth Class.—Reading. First elements in Grammar. 

Fifth Class—The Regular Verb. Translation of Hebrew Prayers. 


CONFIRMATION CLASS. 
Instruction in the cardinal tenets and principles of Israel’s Religion. 


CURRICULUM OF RELIGIOUS SCHOOL, RODEPH 
SHALOM, PHILADELPHIA. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT (Two Years). — Instruction oral. 
Selected stories from Genesis; also stories about Ruth, Esther, 
Daniel, &c. The Commandments (simplified). Selections from 
Psalms, texts and appropriate prayers. 

Third Year.—Life of Moses (instruction oral). Elementary lessons 
in Hebrew (Union Prayer Book). Bible Ethics: ‘Duties to others” 
(The Bible Ethics, Krauskopf and Berkowitz). 

Fourth Year.—Book of Joshua (The People of the Book, Harris). 
Bible Ethics: ‘Duties to ourselves” (The Bible Ethics). Hebrew 
(Hebrew Reader). 

Fifth Year.—Book of Judges (People of the Book). ‘Duties in 
general” (The Bible Ethics). Hebrew: Reading, Elementary Grammar 
and Translation. 

Sixth Year.—Book of Kings. “ Religious Duties.” Advanced Hebrew 
Reading, Grammar, and Translation. 

Seventh Year.— Kings (continued). ‘Our Religious Duties” (con- 
tinued). Hebrew: Selections from the Prayer Book with translation. 

Eighth Year.—Prophets to the time of Ezra (People of the Book, 
vol. III). Ethics: “Man and his Mission ” (The Bible Ethics). Hebrew: 
Selections from Prayer Book with translation. 

Ninth Year (Confirmation Class).—Festivals and ceremonials as the 
concrete practical expression of Jewish life. Principles and precepts. 


All classes in the first eight years receive religious instruction 
through Sabbath worship, learning to participate in the same by 
singing of hymns, Hebrew responses, &c. A sermonette is delivered, 
and one period of the Sunday morning session is devoted to the 
discussion of the same with special reference to Midrashic teachings, 
&c., presented in the sermon. The two highest classes of the school 
and all the post-confirmation classes attend the regular adult services. 
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The Tenth Year (first of the post-confirmation class).—Organization 
of Young Folks’ Reading Union Chautauqua Circle. First half of 
Lady Magnus’ History of the Jews is read and discussed, with collateral 
reading, under leadership of competent teacher. 

The Eleventh Year.—Second year’s course of the Chautauqua Young 
Folks’ Reading Union, Lady Magnus’ History of the Jews completed, 
with collateral reading, discussion, &c. 

The Twelfth Year.— Advanced studies in Post-biblical History, 
Chautauqua Circle following. Course-book arranged by Prof. Gottheil. 
These twelve years of graded work have been in actual operation 
in our school this year. To them we expect to add additional Circles 
advancing in regular order to cover the entire ground of Jewish 
history and literature, as arranged in the Chautauqua Courses. From 
the Confirmation class upwards all Circles unite on Sunday morning 
for a “ Popular Assembly for Bible Study,” conducted by Dr. M. Jastrow 
and Dr. Berkowitz. The basis of all the work in the “ Rodeph Shalom . 
Institute” is Bible study. 


CURRICULUM OF BETH EMETH SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


First Year (age 6 years).— Creation to Abraham. 

Second Year.—Creation to Death of Joseph (S. S. Union Leaflets). 

Third Year.—Life of Moses (S. S. Union Leaflets). 

Fourth Year.—Joshua, Judges, Ruth (People of the Book, Harris). 

Fifth Year.—Samuel to Division of Kingdom (People of the Book, 
Harris). 

Sixth Year.—Division of Kingdom to Captivity (People of the Book, 
Harris). 

Seventh Year.— Return from Captivity to Jochanan ben Zakkai 
(Post-biblical History, Hecht). 

Dr. Kohler’s Guide to Judaism is used in Confirmation class. Ethical 
instruction is emphasized in all grades. Hebrew is an optional study: 
very little is accomplished in this branch. 


CURRICULUM OF TEMPLE ZMANU-EL SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK. 


SYNOPSIS OF INSTRUCTION. 


A.—Moral Instruction 


is given in every class: ist, By a study of the Biblical stories with 
especial reference to the moral principles involved ; 2nd, By a graded 
VOL. XII. Rr 
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series of Biblical texts, referring to our moral duties, which the 
children memorize; 3rd, By inculcating the Ten Commandments 
with proper explanations; 4th, By practical work, in doing acts 
of kindness and charity. 


B.—Religious Instruction. 

In every class the principal tenets of the Jewish faith are expounded 
and the origin and significance of the Jewish ceremonies and festivals 
explained. This instruction is fitted by the teacher to the under- 
standing of the children under his or her charge. In the Confirmation 
class a fuller exposition of Jewish faith and practice is given. 


C.— Biblical Instruction. 
Cuass VI (age 9 years).—_THE PATRIARCHS. 





Biographical. Religious. Ethical, 
The Creation. God as the Creator of 
the World. 
Adam and Eve. Obedience. 
Cain and Abel. a eal of Wor- Envy. 
ship. 
Noah and the Flood. The Covenant of the Righteousness. 
Rainbow. 
Abraham. Beginning of Jewish Obedience; kindness 
Faith. The promised _ to strangers. 
land. 
Isaac. 
Jacob. Finding God—(Israel). Consequences of de- 
ception. 
Joseph. Brotherly love ; fideli- 


ty; magnanimity. 


Cuass V (age 10 years)—THE MAKING OF THE NATION. 





Historical. Religious. Ethical. 
Moses. 
Life of the Israelites in 
Egypt. 
Mission of Moses. 
Flight of the Israelites Sanctification of the 
from Egypt. people. 
The people in the wil- Revelation. Reverence for God, pa- 
derness. Decalogue. rents and superiors. 
Israel at Mount Sinai. Sabbath and Festivals Care for the afflicted. 
(Passover, Pentecost 
and Tabernacles). 
Aaron. First regulation of Compassion towards 


worship. man and animals. 
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Historical. Religious. Ethical. 
Moses’ lack of faith. 
The Brazen Serpent. Faith. Lessons from the char- 


acter of Moses; weak- 
ness, attachment to 
his people, sense of 


justice, 

Division of the Land. 
Farewell of Moses. Resignation. 
Joshua. 
Conquest of Canaan. God’spromise fulfilled 
Distribution of the 

Land. 

Cuass IV (age 11 years)—THE MAKING OF THE KINGDOM. 
Historical. Religious. Ethical. 
Deborah. 
Gideon. 
Ruth. Faithfulness, 
Samson. Self-reliance. 
Jephtha. Danger of hasty pro- 
mises. 
Eli. Faithfulnessin service. 
Samuel. Consecration to God. Obedience. 
Saul. 
David. Jerusalem the seat of Kindness to enemies ; 
worship ; Psalms. devotion to friends. 
Solomon. The building of the Love of wisdom. 
Temple. 
Cuass III (age 12 years).—(a) PURIFICATION OF THE NATION. 
Historical. Religious. Ethical. 

The Divided Kingdom. 

N. 8. Prophecy and the pro- 


phetical Ideals. 
Jeroboam I; Rehoboam. Elijah and Elisha. 


Ahab ; Uzziah. 
ie 
Jeroboam II; Hezekiah. pal Isaiah. Humility in pros- 
Jonah. perity. 
End of the Manasse. Jeremiah. 
Kingdom. 
Josiah. 
End of the 


Kingdom. 
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(b) THE Nation A RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY. 


Historical. 
The Babylonian Cap- 
tivity. 
The return to Pales- 
tine. 


The rebuilding of the 
Temple, 


D.—Post-biblical Instruction. 


Cuass II (age 13 years)—THE DISPERSION. 


Historical. 


Alexander’s Conquest. 
Egyptian Rule. 


Syrian Rule. 

The Maccabean Up- 
rising, and the Has- 
moneans. 

Jewish Independence. 

Herod. 


Roman Rule over 
Judea. 
Destruction of the 
Second Temple. 
Dispersion. 
Attempts 


to regain 


independence (Bar- 
Cochba). 

Jewish Life under the 
Caliphs (Gaonim). 
Condition of the Jews 
in Spain till 1150. 


Religious. 
Ezekiel. 


Ezra and Nehemiah. 


Purim. 


Religious. 


Judaism under Greek 
Influence. 

Judaism under Ptole- 
mies. 


The Priesthood. 


Chanukka. 
Pharisees, Sadducees 
and Essenes. 


Sanhedrin and Syna- 
gogue. 
Christianity. 


The Zealots — The 
Rabbis. 
The Schools. 


Mohammedanism. 
The Karaites. 


Ethical. 
The Rise of Judaism. 


The beginning of the 
formation of the 
Canon. 


Synopsis of the books 
of the Bible. 

The beginnings of the 
Synagogue andsyna- 
gogueworship. Influ- 
ence of Persia upon 
religious belief. 





Literary. 


Closing of the Canon ; 
Apocrypha. 
The Septuagint. 


Philo. 


Hillel, Shamai, Philo, 
Josephus. 


Mishna. 


Akiba. 
Talmud. 
Jehuda Hanasi. 
Saadia. 

Ibn Gabirol. 
Rashi. 






















Historical. 
Jews under Catholic 
Kings. 
The Inquisition. 


Religious. 


Jews in Central The False Messiahs 
Europe. (Sabbathai Zevi, 
Frankists). 
The Crusades. 
Jews in France. 
LifeinGermanyduring 
the Middle Ages. 

Kabbalah and the Kab- 

balists. 
The Jews in Holland. 

Development of Tal- 
mudism—the Schul- 
chan Aruch. 

The Jews in England. Sephardim and Ash- 
kenazim. 
TheFrench Revolution Beginnings of Reform. 
and the gradual Tidieadion: Conser- 
emancipation of the vatism. 


Jews. 


Settlement and His- 
tory of the Jews in 
America. 
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Ciass I (age 14 years)—MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN JUDAISM. 
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Literary. 


Growth of Jewish 
Literature. 


Poetry, history, philo- 
sophy, the sciences. 


Reuchlin and the Tal- 
mud. 


Jehudah Hallevi — 
Maimonides. 


Menasse ben Israel. 
Uriel Acosta. 
Spinoza. 


Nachmanides; Ibn 
Ezra. 


Abravanel. 


Scientific Study of 
Jewish Literature. 


Mendelssohn. 
Lessing, Rieser. 
Zunz. 

Geiger. 
Holdheim. 
Frankel. 

Gritz. 


The Bible as a literary 
monument. 


D.—Hebrew Instruction (Optional) ’. 

In the class for beginners Katzenberg’s Hebrew Primer is used 
as a text-book, the instruction being directed merely towards 
teaching the pupils to read Hebrew correctly. In the advanced 
class the Union Prayer Book and the Pentateuch are used, the pupils 


1 Less than ten per cent. of the school are in the Hebrew classes. 
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being taught translation into English. Sufficient grammar is taught 
to enable the children to understand the construction of simple 
Hebrew sentences. 


CURRICULUM OF THE RELIGIOUS CLASSES OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, NEW YORK. 
(HEBREW COMPULSORY.) 

Sixth Grade. 

1. Alphabet and Spelling (Hebrew). 

2. Morning and Evening Prayers and Blessings (English). 

3. Ten Commandments, in brief (English). 

4. Festivals, in brief (English). 

5. Stories of Patriarchs, of Joseph, and Birth of Moses. 

The Principal will supply each teacher with the exact work he or 
she desires for Items 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Biblical Stories are to be told only in the form of narrative. 
Teachers must’ make these narratives as interesting as possible, and 
should make every effort to encourage originality of expression 
on the part of the pupils who repeat these stories. 

Review both biographically and chronologically. 


Fifth Grade. 

1. Hebrew Reading. 

2. Prayers and Benedictions, and Shema, first part (Hebrew and 
English). 

3. Festivals and Months (English). 

4. Ten Commandments (English). 

5. Review Stories of Sixth Grade, and continue to the death 
of Moses. 

The Principal will assign the exact work he or she desires for 
Items 1, 2, 3 and 4. For 5, see note under Sixth Grade. 

N.B.—Bible Stories are to be taught as far as possible with the 
aid of the map, so that pupils may be able to trace journeys, &c., 
geographically. 

Fourth Grade. 

1. Hebrew Reading, with simple rules. 

2. Shema, completed ; Ten Commandments (Hebrew and English). 

3. Commandments with explanations; Festivals more fully explained. 

4. Review Biblical Stories of Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

5. Stories of Joshua, Judges' and Ruth. 


See notes under Fifth and Sixth Grades. 


1 Pay special attention to Deborah, Gideon and Samson. 
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Third Grade. 

1. Hebrew Reading and Grammar: Pronouns, persons, gender, 
prefixes and suffixes, and such rules as are necessary for a proper 
understanding of the translation. 

2. Translation of 130 MD, WON’ WI3, ~ANdD WEA to end of 
MWY TIDY, 

3. Review Commandments; Festivals and Months. 

4. Review Stories taught in the lower Grades. 

5. Stories of Creation (including first eleven chapters of Genesis). 
Eli, Samuel, Saul, David, Solomon, Elijah and Elisha. 


See notes under Fifth and Sixth Grades. 


Second Grade. 

1. Hebrew—Reading and Translation of NOW3, J)" 53m to end of S 
MWY AIOW. VY IN and bn, the entire Sabbath afternoon service 
and MWY IY for Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur. 

2. Translation from D'DSYW and OM? and the first chapter of 
MAN PH (Ethics of the Fathers). Grammar: nouns and verbs. 

3. Explain the Jewish Calendar; Festivals; Creed of Maimonides 
(English). 

4. Review Biblical History of lower Grades. 

5. Stories of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Jonah, Job, Daniel, Esther, 
the Maccabees, Ezra and Nehemiah. 

See notes under Fifth and Sixth Grades. 


First Grade. 

1. Reading and Translation from Leviticus xxiii and Exodus xvi; 
Ethics of the Fathers, chapters 2, 3 and 4. 

2. Review Second Grade reading and translation. 

3. Confirmation Manual. 

4. Names and principal contents of the twenty-four Books of the 
Bible; explanation of the Apocrypha, works of Philo, Josephus and 
Talmud. 

5. Review of all the Biblical Stories. Take a synopsis of post- 
biblical History, according to Hecht’s book, up to the present time. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS, 
II (continued). 


28. Mohammedans and Christians taken for Jews 
and the contrary. 


Some of the Arabic authors translated at that period 
appear in the reports sometimes twice, and have been 
considered as Jews; so, for instance, the problematic 
alchemist of olden times, KHALID BEN JEZID, perhaps occa- 
sioned through a corruption of Indorum into Iudaeorum!. 
With that we connect the general warning against making 
Arabic authors Jews, which has been done in consequence 
of different circumstances connected with each other, and 
making an exact classification impracticable ; but we shall 
try to discern some groups. 

(a) Arabs have been considered as Jews, because they 
are mentioned in Jewish sources; for instance, some old 
Karaitic writings describe different sects or philosophical 
schools, of which probably Christians and Jews formed part. 
The importance of this fact is not to be pursued in this 
place ; we point only to the strange fact that the names 
of a founder of sects, Abu Haschim al-Djubbai, and his 
son have been transferred from the Karaites to their own 
heads, Sefet and Levy, as I have stated in the Catalogue of 
the Leyden MSS., p.1 0? (ef. § 20, p. 521, n. 153). 


1 See the correction of my former suggestion (Zur pseudepigr. Lit., p. 50) 
in Jeschurun (German), edited by Kobak, V, p. 188.—Different instances 
are given in my article, ‘‘Pseudo-Juden,” in Monatsschrift, 1893-4, p. 39 ff. 

* Pinsker, 119, has overlooked the words mn2m7 ‘ya yps and net ’3 ‘3 in 
Catal. Lugd., 1.c. Geiger first believed my combination to be erroneous. 
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(b) Some Arabs have been considered as Jews because 
their works have been transcribed in Hebrew characters or 
have been translated into the Hebrew language. A striking 
instance is the family of Ibn Zohr, vulgo Avenzoar, whose 
members figure even in scientific works of the present day 
as Jews. A similar circumstance arose from the names. 
The Arabs adopted some biblical names with some slight 
variation (see § 11); the Jews restored the original form, 
and the authors so quoted were considered as Jews. In 
this way the celebrated noble Arabic astrologer and philo- 
sopher, abu Jakub Ishak ben Jusuf al-Kindi, and the 
Spanish astronomer, abu Ibrahim Ishak al-Zarkali, became 
articles in the Bibliotheca Hebr., by Wulfius; the cele- 
brated Syriac Christian translator, Honein ben Ishak, 
became first jn, and already in old sources he is called 
“the Israelite” (Catal. Bodl., p. 1046); in later times he 
became “1 22m instead of ha-Nozeri (the Christian). 
The physician, Ali ibn Ridhwan, became ‘Sy “1, which was 
pronounced Eli, so that this name became equivocal (see 
above, § 20, n. 536). This goes so far that a translator of 
the gospel was changed into Pharao the Hebrew, a triple 
misunderstanding of abu’l-Faradj bar Hebriius (Catal. Lugd., 
p. 70,0); Luca ben Costa, apud Griisse (Literdrgeschichte, 
II, 2, 791), is the Syriac Christian Costa ben Luca. Wo 
find the Hebrew yw” 138, which is the translation of the 
Arabic abu. Nas‘r (al-Farabi); the physician, ibn al- 
Djezzar, became nid }3 (filius Macellarii). 

As to the pretended Jews of the name Muhammed, we 
refer to § 8; on the other hand we have seen (ibid.) that 
even the name “ Israil ” is rather to be found with Christian 
than Jewish authors ; Ibn Israil and Ibn Scham ‘an (Simon) 
need not be names of Jews. 

(c) Besides the uncertainty and all sorts of ignorance 
there are all sorts of deceit which might be discerned as 
pious, erudite, and speculative in the commercial sense of the 
word. Polemic authors in their controversial tracts feign a 
Jewish adversary. Alphonsus Bonihominis makes Samuel 
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Marokkanus a Jewish convert. Celebrated Muhammedan 
teachers of tradition are made Jews by Casiri to hit the 
ridiculousness of both with one stroke. Carmoly, on 
the contrary, in his Histoire des médecins, fabricates 
Jewish proselytes and famous professors elsewhere un- 
known—in majorem Dei (et sui) gloriam. Jehuda al- 
Musulmani, whose magic, said to have been written about 
685-98 and dedicated to Abd al-Malik ben Merwan (MS. 
Paris, 1124), is probably a fiction’. 

Very rare is the counterpart, viz. that Jews have been 
made Moslems, as, for instance, Sahl ben Bischr al-Israili 
in Latin translations has become Zael Ismaelita, &c. (§ 36), 
who in the cosmological work of Ristoro d’Arezzo, edited 
by E. N. R. Narducci, Rome, 1859, p. 7, is called Zale, 
Aghazel, and in the note has been explained as Gazzali! 
With this remark I will not deny that there may be still 
detected many Jews ; but more of this in a later part of this 
essay ; here the instance ibn Halfarn (see § 20) will suffice. 


29. The Arabic Works known to the Jews. 


In general the knowledge of Arabic literature among the 
Jews principally comprehends medicine, astronomy (in- 
cluding astrology), and philosophy. A greater part of these 
books is derived from classical literature. The prominent 
authors are ARISTOTLE, PLATO, HIPPOKRATES, GALEN, PTOLE- 
MAEUS, Euc.ip, and those of the so-called “ intermediate 
writings ” (the “little astronomer”)*. Single writings of 


' The title (quoted by Sédillot, Introd. aux Prolég. d’Olough Begh, 
p. exlviii) ‘‘Kitab al-Anwar wa-Mafati‘h al-Abrar,” &c., is not to be found 
in Slane’s Catal. of the Arab. MSS. in Paris, where n. 2675 has Mafati‘h 
Israr ‘Ulum al-Anbiji. D’Herbelot, III, 36 (Germ. ed.) s.v. ‘Kitab 
alanuar,” and II, 824 s.v. Jehuda al-Mosleman, is the source of Wolf, III, 
Pp. 334, n. 753 ¢. A similar title, omitted by D’Herbelot, is ‘ Kitab 
al-Anwar wa-Mifta‘h al-Surur wa ’1-Afkar fi Maulad al-Nabi al-Mukhtar,” 
by abu ’l-Hasan Ahmed ben Abd Allah Bakri in seven parts, ap. H. Kh., I, 
483, n. 1421. 

2 See my article in Zeitschr. fiir Mathematik, vol. X. Josef S. del Medigo 
(ap. Geiger, Melo Chofnajim, p. 34) gave up his design to learn the Arabic 
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Hippokrates and Galen, Ptolemaeus and others are only 
known by Jewish sources, as well as some pseudo-epigra- 
phical works, for instance, the pseudo-Aristotelic De pomo', 
the dialogue of pseudo-Galen and Muria, translated from 
the Hebrew into Latin by King Manfred or by his order. 
A supposed “ book of the intellect” attributed to Aristotle, 
owes its existence to an error; it is really a “book of 
justice.” 

Of course, single scholars were well versed in literature, 
and composed literary directions for beginners. As such 
we find at the same time a teacher and his pupil—the 
latter probably preceding—Maimonides and his pupil, Josef 
ibn Aknin, whose work, Medicine of the Soul, contains 
a chapter on the relation between teacher and pupil, which 
has been by chance translated into Hebrew (Hebr. Ubersetz., 
p. 33). His master, Maimonides, in a letter to Samuel ibn 
Tibbon, gives to this translator some literary hints. A 
similar passage of an unedited work by Samuel Jehuda 
Abbas has been lately published. 


30. Other Branches. 


Besides the mentioned disciplines we point here to the 
lexicography: one of the most celebrated Arabic works, 
the dictionary Kitab (Book) al-‘Ein, attributed to Khalil 
ben Ahmed, was principally used by some translators out 
of the Arabic, and by abu ’1-Rabi‘ (Salomo) ibn Ja‘isch 
(ob. 1345 ?), who compiled a glossary on difficult words used 
by Arabic poets. Arabic philologists are mentioned by an 
old Karaite (Catal. Lugd., p.111). Abu Ali al-Ma‘arri is 


language, because “‘all the beautiful writings composed in that language 
are borrowed with few alterations from the Greek.” 

1 Dieterici makes the author a Jew, without the least testimonial or 
argument, Hebr. Ubersetz., pp. 267 and xxvii. In a Persian mystic drama 
Muhammed dies, smelling an apple presented to him by an angel (De 
Gubernatis, Mythologie des Plantes, I, 302). 

2 Hebr. Bibliogr., XIX, 94 (so read in Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 64, n. 130). The 
Kitab al-‘Ein is also quoted by Abraham ibn Barun (Bacher, in Stade’s 
Zeitschr. fiir Alttest. Wiss., 1894, p. 201). 
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quoted by Moses ibn Ezra in his Muhadhara, and in rules 
for killing the beast, by an anonymous writer, who is prob- 
ably Samuel ibn Djam‘ (Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 64; J. Q. R., 
III, 618). Of the lexicographer Djauhari a curious anecdote 
will be reported later. As to history and chronology we 
point to a passage of Mas‘udi (ob. 958), quoted by Jehuda 
ben Nissim (fourteenth century) in his commentary on the 
Perakim, attributed to R. Elieser, with respect to the 
dubious word “Hazerwan!',’ which moreover occurs in 
the preface of ibn Ezra to his translation of the astronomi- 
cal tables of al-Muthanna. Sentences of Honein’s Collec- 
tion? are most probably introduced in the collection of 
sentences (with the title Mibchar ha-Peninim), attributed 
to Salomo ben Gabirol, and certainly translated by Jehuda 
ibn Tibbon, whose contemporary, Josef Kimchi, seems also to 
know Honein’s A pophtheymata. Sometimes before Charisi, 
Gabirol (Zthics, I, 3) quotes Buzurgmihr (that is, the great 
mithra), but the word has been disfigured in print®. Abu 
Man‘sur al-Dhahiri of Yemen (fifteenth cent.) quotes various 
Arabic authors (see the essay of Kohut, 18, p. 41). 

1 Reinaud, Mémoire sur l’Inde (1850, p. 529, probably communicated by 
Munk) ; ZDMG., XXIV, 380, n. 4. 

2 H. Derenbourg, Les traducteurs arabes d’auteurs grecs et auteur musulman 
des Aphorismes des Philosophes (Mélanges-Weil, Extrait, 1898), believes that 
the original work in the very few existing copies is that of a Musulman, 
called in the MS. of the Escurial Muhammed ben Ali, &c., al-An‘sari 
(quite unknown elsewhere), or at least worked up by him? The discussion 
of this hypothesis cannot be the subject of an occasional note, where 
a sign of interrogation must suffice. 

S sm. ma (read am 33); ‘Abu zurg (!) Mihir,” ap. Gritz, V, 18; 
‘“‘Gumhur,” ap. Rosin (I have only noted ‘p. 165,” but not the essay, 
which is printed after 1893, as it seems), who quotes Dukes, Salomo 
ben Gabirol, p. 115, Where the name is corrupted into ‘‘ Dschumur,” Vezir 
of Anuschirwan. But see my correction in Serapeum, 1863, p. 210, n. 18, 
and other quotations in Hebr. Ubersetz., pp. 382, 874. Sayings of “ Barza- 
chumehr” (sic) after the Djawidan Khired in Molla Firuz Library (Catal., 
p. 222), remind us of the compilation of Miskaweih described by De Sacy 
(see Hebr. Bibliogr., II, 118). Recent Karaitic authors give the name B. 
to Chiskijja (Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 106, not known to Cazés, Revue des ft. 
Juives, XII, 82, 83, quoted by Kaufmann in Die Haggadah von Sarajewo, 
Wien, 1898, p. 298). 
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The folklore which from its source in India inundated all 
Europe, did not find idle spectators in the Jews; they took 
an active part in it. I have detected in the Hebrew book, 
Prince and Dervis, by Abraham ibn Chisdai, a free transla- 
tion of the celebrated book, Barlaam and Josafut, which 
really is an Arabic and Christian free translation of 
a biography of Buddha. The prominent fables called 
Khalila wa-Dimna, the Persian translation of which is 
quoted by Hai Gaon and the Mischle Sindabar (tales of 
Sindbad), have been partly transmitted by Jews into 
European languages and translated into Hebrew. The 
Arabic parable of a controversy between men and animals 
was translated by Kalonymos in one week. 

If the fables of Lokman have escaped the attention of 
the Jews and have not been translated into Hebrew before 
it was done by a Christian scholar of the last century, it 
proves its late and Christian origin, recognized in our times, 
especially by the late J. Derenbourg!. 

Before Hariri was translated by Charisi and imitated in 
the Hebrew Tachkemoni, there existed Makamas by Josef 
ibn Aknin and Ibn Zakbal (Schorr, he-Chaluz, III, 154). 
The “pion ’b of Josef ibn Chrispin (twelfth cent.) is only an 
imitation of Arabic prototypes, and was itself translated by 
Josef ibn ‘Hasan, elsewhere unknown, in fifty Arabic 
Kassidas, with the title axamxds joxnd (copied A. 1467, Hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 884). The extemporized verses of the Resch 
Geluta Uxsa (beginning of the tenth century), mentioned 
by Abraham Sacut (Juchasin, fol. 120b, ap. Gratz, V, 29, 
Lieder), need not be of his own composition. 


31. Poetry. 


The Koran itself, with its intentional rhymes, has impor- 
tant rhetorical and poetical passages, which have even been 


’ Berachja ha-Nakdan has, according to my opinion, nothing to do 
directly with Arabic literature (Hebr. Ubersetz., pp. 275, 578) ; K. Warncke, 
Marie de France, Halle, 1898, p. xlviii, corroborates this opinion against the 
suggestions of Mr. J. Jacobs. 
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used as arguments to prove its divine origin’. Whether 
a great part of the real poetry of the Arabs has been much 
read by Jews, is a question which requires a more special 
investigation, but certainly single Jews were versed in that 
part of literature. Jona ibn Djana‘h, Moses ibn Ezra, and 
Salomo ibn Gabirol (see below) quote verses of the Arabs. 

It is known that poetry, at least what the Arabs called 
poetry, already at an early period was an ingredient of 
life2, in later times an essential element of culture, the 
finish of the preparatory sciences which we call“humaniora’,” 
finally an indispensable arabesque of literary works of all 
kinds. This certainly has contributed to the credit and 
importance of the quotations of sacred and profane hymns 
in all sorts of Jewish literature, even in Halachic and 
Kabbalistic writings. The matter of that poetry, of course, 
is important ; the true old natural poetry of the Arabs (up 
to the seventh century) was not congenial to Jewish ideas. 
The name of the “golden verses ” (Mudsahhabat) is quoted 
by the grammarian, Isak ben Elieser (in the thirteenth, not 
twelfth, century), but only to explain the connexion of 
pn2> with tw on> (Hebr. Ubersetz., pp. 851, 917, 920). 
The later art-, court-, and school-poetry grew more and 
more unnatural, and in consequence more abstract, less 
specific and national ; hence it is no wonder that Jews did 
not hesitate to read and to quote it. About the mutual 
influence of these quoted verses and sentences, and the 
different forms of popular poetry, see Jewish Literature, 
§ 20, and the article “Typen,” in Kobak’s Jeschurun, VIII 
and IX. A special investigation of these quotations, how 
far they are, directly or indirectly, taken from other writ- 
ings, and of what kind of writings, is still wanted. There- 
fore some detached remarks must suffice here. 


1 The verses are ‘‘ miracles,” hence mx in the Hebrew translation of the 
Cusari. 

2 V. Schack, Poesie und Kunst der Araber in Spanien, &c. 

3 Josef ibn Aknin, in Ersch and Gruber’s Realencykl., sect. II, vol. 31, 
p. 51, n. 39d, and Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 33. Instances of quotations are 
eruditely collected by Dukes, in his op 5m, 
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The most important quotations that I have occasion- 
ally noted serve different purposes, for the most part 
exegetical and philological ones; for instance, ap. ibn 
Koreisch, abu ’l- Walid, and Tanchum Jeruschalmi. Ethic- 
philosophical purposes were pursued by ibn Gabirol (about 
1050) in his Ethics, and by Josef ibn Aknin in his above- 
mentioned work (f. 20). Ibn Gabirol quotes some poems 
of the Arabs which have been omitted by the Hebrew 
translator Jehuda ibn Tibbon; the whole Arabic book is 
prepared for publication. Moses ibn Ezra composed 
(about 1138) a monograph on Hebrew poetry in its con- 
nexion with, and relation to, the Arabic ; his similar work 
on Hebrew rhetoricisms has been lost. Moses has certainly 
studied with great zeal the poetical productions of the 
Arabs, and the fragments, cited in his works, are also of 
literary interest. He, in general, represents the zesthetical 
criticism, applied to the single objects, and on the other side 
to the formal-rhetorical element. His Arabic style is ex- 
tremely elegant but overcharged’. A little later Samuel 
ibn Abbas (the renegade) frequently quotes in his writings 
Arabic poets (Ahlwardt, n. 6381), which he had read, being 
still a Jew”. 

Maimonides must here, as everywhere, be judged from 
his own point of view. He is, although an admirer of 
Aristotle, a rigorous, consistent, ideal philosopher, like 
Plato, and poetry was likewise not in his favour; but he 
hardly had occasion to burn his own poems, which Jehuda 
ha-Levi is said to have done*, His occasional remarks 
must be understood by their context. In the More, 
I, 2, he admonishes not to read fugitively the Bible, “the 


1 A profound article on this remarkable book by M. Schreiner appeared 
in the Revue des Et. Juives, 1891, and separately (1892) ; I have appended 
an index of persons and works quoted in that work to the Catalogue of the 
Hebrew MSS. in the Royal Library of Berlin, Abth. 2, p. 128f. 

2 See the article on my MS. of his Jf‘ham al-Jahud by Schreiner in the 
Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. W. des Jud., 1898, also in a separate edition. 

* According to Moses Rieti, quoted by Elia Ch. ben Benjamin of 
Genazzano (MS. Munich, n. 112, Catal. Bodl., p. 1986). 
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book of guidance (7x77, a technical designation of the 
Koran) of the old and the later ones,” as one is used, in 
the hours drawn off from drunkenness and debauchery, to 
turn over the leaves of chronicles and poetry (}0 J Nn 
syyends yo aye iw josinds). Munk translates the word 
which we rendered “chronicles” by histoire; ibn Tibbon 
gives the Hebrew op “35. Schemtob ibn Schemtob 
remarks that this is the custom of the Christian priests 
(orm "3). In his introduction to the articles of creed, 
inserted in his commentary on the Talmud (7'ractat Syn- 
hedrin, chap. X or XI), Maimonides blames “the books ” 
composed by Ben Sira because of his physiognomical 
remarks! ; he says that there is neither science nor profit, 
but only wasting of time with empty things. 3ns>x mn 1m 
ANDIN PPK Wi [so read] Fen 3nd Oo IZyeN Tay Fwdx 
Frown xdv mvp ody xd onde anode po seminn vosandse ancy aaydse 
ppp yrords adn xbs. Hebrew: ‘Dim ninzm on 37 BD 
fam pp Oy. Thus Maimonides does not speak of real 
history as Chwolsohn ? believes, but of chronicles as we have 
said, and the poetry which he abhorred is not specially 
the Arabic, which results from the above quoted passage, 
viz. his commentary on Aboth I, 17, where he measures 
poetry with the strict scale of tendency*. He remarks, that 
if some sheikhs and pious men do not admit an Arabic poem 
at festivities and weddings—be it in praise of God or of 
wine—on account of the language, but admit such a poem 
if it is Hebrew—it is absolute absurdity. On the con- 
trary, if the question turns upon the language, whether 
vernacular or Arabic or Hebrew, and the poem is such as 
excites mean passions, it is more objectionable to use the 
Hebrew language, because it is at once a profanation of 
the sacred language*. We may here remark that Maimo- 


’ The passage alluded to is p12 jp1n. 

? See my Zur pseudepigr. Lit., p. 5. 

5 Comp. the Resp. quoted by Goldziher in Monatsschr., XXII, 178. 

* Maimonides might have chosen a milder expression if he opposed the 
Responsum of a Gaon (?); see the semi-spurious collection m21wn “yw (Hebr. 
Bibliogr., I, 57, n. 152), On 8207 NW, Which is not a Hebrew song, and on 
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nides boasts of his having read all works of superstition. 
Since we know that Maimonides composed a Hebrew 
hymn, we might suppose that he also composed Arabic 
ones ; however, history must not be written by suppositions. 
Dernburg (Geiger’s Zeitschr., I, 105) points to an Arabic MS. 
of the Escurial (n. 354, ap. Casiri), where there is an 
anthology of the poems of Abdallah ben Maimun, born at 
Cordova: ‘byxbs sanipdy pon ja axds tay ax; I do not 
believe this author to be a Jew at all. 

Certainly different from Maimuni is Mose ben Tobi, the 
author of the poem my205x (also translated into Hebrew 
by Salomo da Piera'), recently edited by Hirschfeld. 
J. Gavison (1605) translates a poem of Gazzali (reprinted 
by L. Dukes in his moby ~w). Abraham ibn Chisdai, in 
his translation of the ethical work of Gazzali, substitutes 
Hebrew poems of Samuel ha-Nagid and others for the 
Arabic texts. 

A characteristic of the Arabian poetry, specially of its 
erotic poems, is to be found in some rhymes attributed to 
Abraham ibn Esra, quoted by Jochanan Alemanno (yw 
pwnn, fol. 45b, ed. Halberstadt), repeated by Dukes and 
Rosin 2, which runs thus :— 

Day) DYsaN. ony ovdxyown 
yop» nrondpa pvr 

mio) Nisan ON 

mpm odwo2 onan 

mexay ‘nd mnaynar ones ovdsem 


a cantor who sings in the Arabic language. Israel Moses Chassan in his ed. 
(Leghorn, 1869), f. 59, refers to 5x www and Sxywn in vulgar Arabic; he 
quotes also Isak Alfasi (Berachot, f. 15 b) who forbids songs of praise, &c., 
which the Arabs call ws. (This is the source not indicated by Ilia di 
Vidas, rn, ch. 10, f. 104 b, ed. Amst., 1708; see also the Comm. of Ahron 
ha-Levi to Alfasi, fol. 62, of MS. Munich, 237; I do not possess Bam- 
berger’s ed., 1874.) See also Goldziher, Monatsschr., XXII, 180. The Arch- 
priest of Hita composed many songs for Moorish and Jewish songstresses 
(see Schack, Poesie, &c., II, 47, 127). 

1 Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 932; the title is wanted in the Register, p. 1035. 

? Reime u. Gedichte, &c., p. 224; a short commentary is given by Reifmann 
in ha-Karmel, VII, 224. 


VOL. XII. 8s 
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Something similar is to be found ap. Jakob ben Eleasar 
(Ozar nechmad, II, 160). Josef ibn Aknin, however, 
banishes satire, praise, and love from poetry altogether 
(Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 33). We must not omit the fact that 
even the metre of recent Hebrew poetry has been borrowed 
from the Arabs, probably of the end of the tenth century ; 
the passage respecting Dunasch (ap. Gratz, V, 540, and 
Halberstam, in the Hebrew Jeschurun, VI, 152), is not 
quite clear. 


32. Collections of Books. 


We are little informed about the collections of books in 
olden times’, but as early as the first mention of this 
subject, viz. in the instruction about the arrangement of 
libraries in the Testament of Jehuda ibn Tibbon, this 
author recommends the revising of Hebrew books every 
month, the Arabic every two months (Zunz, Zur Geschichte, 
232). Some persons applied themselves to transcriptions 
of Arabic works in Hebrew characters. So Schemtob ben 
Isak, of Tortosa (thirteenth century), who travelled on 
business as far as St. Jean d’Acre, and then settled in 
Provence and Catalonia, in the preface of his translation of 
Zahrawi’s great work (Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 741), relates that, 
after having finished his study of medicine, he, during 
twenty years, applied himself to transcribing Arabic works 
in Hebrew letters for the use of those who knew the Arabic 
language, but not the Arabic writing. After having seen 
that, in these countries, in case of necessity, people applied 
to Christian physicians for help, against the prohibition of 
the old sages *, he began to translate Arabic works*. This 
remark leads us to a short digression. 


1 Instances of Jewish bibliophiles among the Arabs are Efraim (below, 
§ 35), ‘Imran b. ‘Sudaka (Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., IX, 173). 

? Schemtob attributes here to the old sages a prohibition which originally 
refers to heathen (Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 792). 

’ Josef ibn Na‘hmias is not himself a copyist (Hottinger, ap. Zunz, 
Zur Gesch., p. 429), see Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 740. 
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33. The Writing in Arabic Characters. 


This subject is not at all an indifferent one, and it is 
even important as showing that in the history of literature 
in general some objects are more important than they 
appear to be. We have seen that the more rigorous 
interpretation of the Mohammedan rules of tolerance 
prohibited the use of the Arabic language and writing to 
Christians and Jews, which should have effected that the 
latter wrote their Arabic matters in Hebrew characters, 
the former in Syriac characters (Karschuni)?. Sprenger 
asserts that the Jews most probably had in olden times 
Arabic books in Hebrew characters, though he does not 
offer any documentary proof’. But there were times and 
circumstances which made the writing in Arabic characters 
urgent. Jehuda ibn Tibbon in his Testament, quoted 
already passim, which indeed is very interesting for the 
history of civilization (Hebrew text, p. 4; German intro- 
duction, p. xi), recommends to his son the exercise of 
Arabic writing, which the latter had begun seven years ago, 
as a means by which important men of Israel had reached 
a high rank. So Samuel ha-Nagid, who expressed his 
thanks to the pen in his poem, beginning: .Dd JIDN *3N8 by 
(“O pen! thy benevolence I tell!”)®. Likewise his son Josef 


1 Comp. Dukes, Beitrdge, &c., p. 44, Karschuni is, according to Assemani 
(Catal. MSS. Biblioth. Mediceae Palat., p. 51), derived from Karschun, the first 
copyist of Syriac in Arabic characters. Mohammed is said to have 
summoned his secretary Zeid ben Thabit to learn the writing of the Jews 
for the purpose of their correspondence (Goldziher, Revue des Et. Juives, 
XXVIII, 78). That seems to suppose that this correspondence was to 
be carried on in the Arabic language, but with Hebrew characters, which 
is doubtful. 

? Sprenger, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1856 (edited 1857), 
p- 376, comp. 213 (Das Leben .. . des Mohammed, I, 56), ah o>, which 
I have explained by oy: pawn, comp. ,Jis)| duu for omy 10. A. Kuenen, 
“L’Islam” (in Revue de Hist. des Religions, VI, 1882, p. 10), designates the 
thoughts of apogee about the pretended old “rolls of Musa and Ibrahim ” 





as extré tureux. Comp. also Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 90. 
* Dukes, pop 5m, pp. 18, 33. 


882 
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and the Nasi Schechet (see Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 106), 
acquired riches and honours by the same means. At the 
end of the testament he returns to the same subject, and 
recommends for that purpose the exact copying of a book 
written in the Arabic language which has been done by the 
Nasi R. Samuel [but Schorr suggested privately that we 
must read here Schechet instead of Samuel] 1, who learned 
that language without a teacher. Naturally, Maimonides, 
who lived in close connexion with the Moslems, wrote 
especially his treatises on general subjects in Arabic writing, 
and even the original copy, of his medical opinions and 
treatises for instance, composed by order of the governor 
and some high officers. To the personal relation between Jews 
and Christians we shall return. Salomo ibn Ja‘isch wrote 
his commentary on the Kanon in Arabic characters, and his 
contemporary. Josef ibn Nachmias, transcribed it in Hebrew 
ones (Hebr. Ubersetz., 686). Surely, a great deal of the 
Arabic writings of the Jews remained partly or entirely 
unknown to their brethren, while those written with Arabic 
characters, were conserved either in the original or in Hebrew 
translation (yet this is more the case with works of more 
general content). But some specific Jewish labours seem, 
at the same time, from different motives, also to have been 
written in Arabic. The discussion of this subject would 
lead us almost to the first period of the Jewish-Arabic litera- 
ture proper. Ibn Ezra (to Gen. ii. 11) tells us that Saadia 
Gaon translated the “Thora”? into Arabic language and 
into Arabic writing (Anansa, Catal. Bodl., p. 2185). 
Under Thora Rapoport (Saadia, note 35) understands the 
whole Bible; Tychsen and others believe that he origin- 
ally wrote in Hebrew characters. This difference of 
opinion has a literary importance, because the corruptions 
of the text must be differently emended by conjecture ac- 
cording to the character of the letters. Geiger (Jiid. Zeitschr., 


1 Dukes (Litbl. d. Or., VII, 798) gives Samuel »5n, but this word is not to 
be found in the MS., and is probably an addition without the wanted 


brackets. 
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I, 188) is not inclined to believe in the Arabic writing. 
In his eyes it is very improbable, because the Jews never 
wrote their works in that manner, and Saadia composed his 
works with preference for Jewish readers. It would even 
have checked his tendencies, just as if Mendelssohn in the 
last century would have published his German Bible- 
translation in German characters (this parallel is, however, 
not suitable). Geiger further argues: to take Ibn Ezra’s 
report in its verbal sense would oblige us to believe 
in his having seen the autograph, in order to be able to 
make this assertion (but this is not necessary at all). 
Tychsen went so far as to deny the authorship at all, 
and to attribute it to a Samaritan author. According 
to his opinion, 73’n3 does not mean the writing, but the 
style. So Isak Israeli (IV, 18) says of Samuel (Tychsen 
substitutes Josef Satanas) that he was expert in the Arabic 
language o0n2‘n231', “what a ridiculous praise that a man 
was expert in painting Arabic characters!” Such is the 
way of general argumentation! Mecklenburg (Annalen, I, 
228) even proposed to read onan. Dukes, however 
(Litbl. d. Or., IV, 811), pointed to the Jews being prohibited 
from writing in Arabic characters. The Morescos also 
wrote their Arabic with Spanish, and the Spaniards with 
Arabic characters, and the Mohammedans in Spain wrote 
their Spanish in Arabic characters (Dukes, Beitrdge, 
Pp. 45; comp. above, § 22, p. 483). Nevertheless, he explains 
the word on3n23) by caligraphy, which the Arabs and the 
Jews set a great value upon*. He also opposes (ibid., 


1 An old Karaite refutes the opinion of another, that it is forbidden to 
read on the sabbath a book written in Arabic characters (Catal. MSS. Lugd., 
p. 109, 1. 4). I have (ibid., p. 110) conjectured that the unknown author 
might be Jeschua; Fiirst, Gesch. d. Kar., II, 171, here, as often elsewhere, 
quotes the conjecture simply as a fact. The question mentioned is treated 
by Kirkisani (Poznanski, in Kohut’s Semit. Stud., p. 439). 

2 “Die Kunst des Schénschreibens ist bei den Arabern, Persern, Tiirken, 
ein Hauptgegenstand nicht bloss des Schulunterrichts, sondern eine Art 
Kunsthandwerk, das auch die vornehmsten Leute oft mit Vorliebe treiben” 
(C. N. Pischon, Der Islam, Leipzig, 1881, p. 63). 
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p- 45) Geiger, but he suggests that Saadia had in view 
Mohammedan readers, and that perhaps he was asked by 
the Khalif to translate the Bible, like Josef ibn Abitur, 
called Satanas (Santas ?), who translated the Talmud into 
Arabic by order of the Sultan Alhakim, a tale that, indeed, 
is not yet quite clear in itself—The opinions being so 
different, the passage of Jehuda ibn Tibbon offers a 
sufficient basis to decide that Ibn Ezra means the writing 
in Arabic characters, and finally Dukes himself (’sp 5na, 
p- 31) came to the same result. 

Abd al-Latif, the contemporary of Maimonides, asserts 
that the latter added, at the end of his book More (Abxduby, 
which the Mohammedans, with a slight alteration, called 
fbxbsbx, Catal. Bodl., p. 1893) a malediction upon those 
who should copy the work in other than Hebrew characters. 
But certainly in the lifetime of Maimonides there already 
existed MSS. in Arabic writing; a proof of that is 
the circumstance that its translator, Samuel ibn Tibbon, 
derives some errors from copies in Arabic letters (Hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 416). Another proof is the commentary of 
the Arab Tabrizi, probably in the thirteenth century, 
who certainly did not use a MS. in Hebrew characters ; 
Munk even found a fragment of the book, where the 
Bible-verses were translated into Arabic. The commen- 
tary on Maimonides’ codex of law by the Arab Allah 
al-Din al-Muwakkit is, indeed, suspected, as we have 
already said. A much later author, J. Gavison (Dukes, 
Nachal, p. 63), praises his son’s, the physician, understanding 
the Arabic language and using the Arabic writing. 


34. The Position of the Jewish-Arabic Scholars, and 
especially their relation to the Mohammedans. 


We have formerly considered the rules of the law, 
respecting the Jews in general, with the remark that 
the situation of some individuals was an exceptional one ; 
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we now have to deal with this latter, and this chapter is to 
represent at once the biographical part of this introduction. 

The lives of scholars, and especially of the Jewish, are 
monotonous, and the contents and the importance of their 
writings are rarely illustrated by the events of their life.— 
If the latter have been collected with great industry, it has 
been done for different purposes, either to ascertain the 
time of the writings and their reference to others, or as 
a means for other purposes, or in consequence of the 
natural interest and the piety which in our times exhibits 
itself to excess in the service of autographs and relics. 
But here we shall, with preference, gather the circum- 
stances of life that characterize the situation of the Jews and 
their literary activity with respect to their Mohammedan 
countrymen and the Arabic literature in general, and not 
only of those whose literary works are known with certainty. 

We may reduce the different relations which are merging 
one into the other, to some categories, as: the personal 
situation of an author, for instance, in the service of 
a governor—a public office—a personal relation to an 
Arabic scholar as teacher or pupil—the influence of the 
works of Jews on the development of literature. We shall 
arrange our survey of the most important facts, partly in 
a chronological order, partly in a material division. But 
before entering into particulars, we must premise some 
general remarks’. 

Of the different occupations of the Jews and the literary 
disciplines they cultivated, there were especially two, viz. 
medicine and mathematics, that brought the Jews into 
closer connexion with the Moslems. 

! The following paragraph in the German language has been inserted, 


without exact indication of the sources, in Brann’s Jahrbuch zur Belehrung 
und Unterhaltung (appended to the Jiid. Volks- und Hauskalender), Breslau, 


1898, pp. 72-80, and 1899, pp. 38-42. 
M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(To be continued.) 
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LIBERAL JUDAISM IN ENGLAND: ITS 
DIFFICULTIES AND ITS DUTIES. 


Ir is scarcely necessary to start this article by an attempt 
at definition. The kind of Judaism which the word “liberal” 
is intended to imply will become adequately clear in the 
sequel. For the present I will merely assume that the 
term has a real, and more or less definite meaning. But 
if I evade definition at the outset, I hope that otherwise 
I shall be able to make my words and phrases plain. The 
subject is too important for ambiguity. 

It is tolerably certain that there are many persons in 
England who may rightly be described as liberal Jews, 
though their attachment or relation to Judaism may 
vary from close to remote. But these liberal Jews have 
no organization or coherence. It can hardly be said that 
the so-called reform synagogue in London, with its allies 
in Manchester and Bradford, fulfils such an end. A large 
number of the London and Manchester members at any 
rate, including some of the most earnest and prominent, 
would repudiate the appellation “liberal” in the sense in 
which it will be used in this article. It seems therefore 
true to say that liberal Judaism in England has no organized 
expression or embodiment. 

It may be asked: What are the reasons for this lack 
of organization? Are the liberal Jews so tiny a minority © 
that they must remain as scattered units among a vast 
and organized majority of conservatives? This is unlikely ; 
in London alone there would in all probability be more 
than enough “liberal” Jews to found and maintain a 
large synagogue of their own. The true explanation must 
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rather be sought in a number of considerations, not 
all of which are wholly creditable to the “liberal” Jews 
themselves. 

(1) A new movement requires a master mind, an urgent 
apostle, to take the lead and show the way. Such a person 
has not yet arisen amongst us. Meanwhile, though a large 
number of persons feel, more or less consciously, that the 
position of conservative Judaism is as untenable as its 
embodiment is unattractive, they are by no means agreed 
as to what should or could be put in its place. They 
realize, more or less fully, the great complexity of the 
problem, the intricacy and delicacy of the whole matter. 
They are (more or less consciously) perplexed, harassed 
and benumbed by the difficulties of “reform,” by the diffi- 
culties which every suggested form of liberal Judaism, 
whether in theoretic expression or in outward embodi- 
ment, presents to the critical understanding. It is tolerably 
easy to know what “liberal Judaism” does not or 
cannot mean; it is far less easy to decide what it does. 
For within its borders there is doubtless included a con- 
siderable divergency of opinion and belief. And this 
variety would naturally make concerted action more 
difficult, or even hinder its inception. 

(2) There exists a great dislike of strife and disunion. 
It is so far easier to abstain and do nothing. There are 
“conservative”? members of the family to be considered. 
Pain would be inflicted upon a near relative. A mere 
abstention from synagogue causes no disturbance or irrita- 
tion ; to attend a synagogue where the service was entirely 
in English would be far more disliked; to be instrumental 
in founding such a one would be worst of all. Most persons 
shrink from family feuds and from the infliction of pain. 
Liberals, not unnaturally, are able to sympathize with and 
to appreciate the conservative position; the conservatives 
show a perhaps equally natural incapacity to understand 
the position of liberals. 

(3) The time is considered inopportune. (And what a 
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relief it is when difficult action can be indefinitely post- 
poned on the cogent ground of inopportunity!) It is 
argued that the practical problems which beset the com- 
munity are so grave and large that nothing should be done 
to divide and disunite. Theoretical questions must be post- 
poned till a more convenient season. Practical workers of 
every shade of opinion must combine to tackle practical 
difficulties. Again, when the condition of the Jews in 
foreign countries is so grave as it is now, the time is 
unsuited for contentious movements. English Jews in 
particular must present a united front in order, when 
occasion offers, to help their brethren in faith upon the 
continent of Europe or in other lands. The measure of truth 
in this argument is apparent to all. 

(4) It must also be admitted that there are many 
“liberal” Jews, who may rightly be dubbed as “ indiffer- 
entists.” Religion does not appeal to some; to others 
Judaism is far off and uninteresting. There are many, 
in all probability, who are dissatisfied with that which 
is, but who would not put themselves to any trouble or 
inconvenience in order to seek a remedy. They will remain 
quietly discontented and distant, while their children may 
be expected to drop off more completely still, or to join 
other religious denominations. 

These four reasons give a tolerably comprehensive ex- 
planation for the unorganized condition of liberal Judaism. 
It cannot be said that I have attempted to depict the 
situation too favourably. Let me now indicate the dangers 
and drawbacks which the present condition of affairs 
involves and implies. 

(1) From the religious point of view, a considerable 
number of Jews are becoming, gradually but increasingly, 
alienated from the community. No religious body can 
view a fact of this kind with equanimity or unconcern. 

(2) Some of these Jews may become lost to religion. 
Some may continue religious in one of two ways: either 
they may join some other religious body (e.g. the Unitarians), 
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or they may be capable of preserving religion in their own 
lives and souls without any close relation to any particular 
denomination and without any outward or definite “ forms.” 
It is true that an unattached religiousness such as this may 
be of the purest kind and of the highest worth; but herein 
lies the gist of the third drawback or evil of the’ present 
situation. 

(3) A considerable amount of potential, and a certain 
amount of developed religiousness and spirituality are 
actually being lost to the community and to Judaism. 
Both the possibilities, or rather both the actualities, here 
mentioned are grievous to contemplate. If many Jews are 
becoming non-religious, who could have been kept within 
the religious fold by an organized presentation of liberal 
Judaism, the responsibility resting upon the liberals is 
great. Moreover, the non-religious Jew is beset by peculiar 
temptations. Having lost his religion, he too often 
becomes a materialist. The other phases of idealism, 
outside of religion, do not in many cases adequately attract 
him. The highest idealism being lost, no lower form 
seems able even partially to supply its place. That the 
Jew, whose very existence stands for religion and for 
nothing else at all, should be lost to religion is a crying 
anomaly ; it is a disgrace, almost a scandal. Scarcely less 
sad, though far less serious for humanity as a whole, is it 
to think that Judaism is not only unable to foster and 
develop all potential religiousness within its own borders, 
but that some developed religiousness of a high order is 
actually lost to the Jewish stream. It is not indeed lost 
to the world. “Spirits are not finely touched but to fine 
issues.” But it is lost to Judaism. It does not fructify 
and improve it. It does not increase the spiritual store, 
it does not raise the religious level, of the community 
itself. To every reader of this article there are probably 
known two or three persons to whom the foregoing 
sentences closely and pre-eminently apply. That they live 
their religious life outside of the community and of Judaism 
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does not in their case impair its worth ; it is the community 
and Judaism which are the losers. 

May we provisionally use the term “liberal Jews” to 
indicate the persons (admittedly a considerable number) 
to whom the Jewish religion, as it is currently expounded, 
and as in outward form and embodiment it actually exists, 
does not seem to appeal? Of these persons, some, being 
more or less indifferent to religion altogether—their interests 
or even. their ideals lie in other directions—would hardly 
seem to belong to the category under review. Even as 
to them the grave question still, however, remains: to 
what cause is their present indifference due? Others 
again may be justly called “religious,” but their religion 
is more or less independent of, and, as they think, unrelated 
to Judaism. Those who form the first two divisions 
might perhaps be called “nominal” Jews. A third divi- 
sion includes all those who, as regards their religion, 
feel convinced that it is both ‘“‘liberal” and Jewish. 
Strictly, the term “liberal Jews” should be only applied 
to these, but, as an actual fact, the persons who are 
included in the second and third divisions shade off into 
each other, and are not separated by any hard and fast 
lines. To many in the second division sentiment (more 
racial than religious perhaps, but yet not racial only) 
takes the place of reasoned conviction. But a more or 
less definite Jewish consciousness is the result. 

Now let us ask, generally, what are the causes of the 
dissatisfaction of the liberal and nominal Jews. with 
existing Judaism? The answer is complicated. Doubtless 
the fundamental reason would be that belief in many of 
the tenets of orthodox Judaism has waxed cold. In the 
present age of religious doubt and uncertainty, the same 
influences which alienate the Christian from the Church 
alienate the Jew from the Synagogue. But in the case of 
the Jews there are other reasons of a different kind. Of 
these we have first to speak. For one has to remember 
that definite and reasoned beliefs are not the property of 
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many. For one person who has become a nominal Jew 
because he no longer believes in miracles, there are ten 
who drop off from those other reasons which we have now 
to consider. 

It will be convenient to preface the subject by asking 
one more question: Why do so many of those “liberal” 
Jews, who are not indifferent to religion altogether, yet 
seldom or never attend public worship in a synagogue ? 

Now one must not confound attachment to Judaism 
with attendance at Synagogue. There are many persons, 
not only religious, but possessed of a Jewish religious 
consciousness, who wnder existing circumstances do not 
care to attend the Synagogue services. But Synagogue 
attendance has, nevertheless, a double signification. First 
of all, those persons who have lost their Jewish religious 
consciousness do also cease to enter the Synagogue; and, 
secondly, a prolonged abstention from the Synagogue 
may cause or accelerate the loss of the Jewish religious 
consciousness as well. For the Synagogue service is the 
outward symbol of the corporate sense—the sense of be- 
longing to a community, to a distinct religious brotherhood. 
One can indeed retain a vivid sense of being religiously 
a Jew without the Synagogue, but as human nature is, 
and as we Jews live now, it is difficult, and needs very 
anxious and deliberate care. I shall later on have to 
urge that under existing circumstances, when on the one 
hand the existing Synagogue services are so unsympathetic 
to many, and on the other hand the chance of successfully 
organizing more “liberal” services seems as yet so small, 
this anxious and deliberate care has become a most solemn 
and urgent duty. But this is to anticipate. 

I have often asked an old and dear friend of mine, who 
is one of the class now under discussion, to write an 
article for this Review called: “Why I do not go to 
Synagogue.” He has expressed his willingness to do this 
if the article may be anonymous. It is the old story. 
That he does not attend Synagogue does not pain his 
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relatives, or at any rate, they have grown completely ac- 
customed to the situation. That he should give his reasons 
would, however, cause them pain. Under the rule by which 
anonymous articles are not accepted in this REVIEW, my 
request fell through; if my friend reads this paper, I hope 
he will find that I have included some, if not most, of the 
reasons which he himself—a far better authority !—would 
have given us. 

(1) The first reason doubtless is that the services are 
conducted in Hebrew. Rightly or wrongly, of necessity 
or through indifference, many English Jews are imperfectly 
acquainted with Hebrew, and quickly forget what they 
learned as children. Hebrew is no longer an attraction ; 
on the contrary it is a deterrent. 

(2) The service itself is found to be uninteresting. 
A large part of it is taken up by the Reading of the Law, 
which is often dul] and unspiritual. The method of read- 
ing makes the portion even longer than it need other- 
wise be. 

(3) There is too little modernity or concession to western 
ideas and feelings. There is no organ ; the singing is poor ; 
there are no English hymns in which the congregation 
can join. 

(4) The sexes are separated. The wife cannot sit by her 
husband ; the mother cannot sit by her son. Orientalism 
pervades the service. 

(5) The general result is unsatisfying to many. Hence 
the suspicion arises as to whether an unsatisfied attendant 
at Synagogue had not better become a regular abstainer. 
Is he not playing the part of a hypocrite, professing or 
appearing to believe what he does not believe, and injuring 
rather than advancing the cause of morality and truth? 
“What good,” it is asked, “in the higher sense of the 
word, does the Synagogue do to me; and what good, in 
the higher sense of the word, do I do to others by attending 
its services ?” 


(6) In this catalogue of reasons it would be cowardly 
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to ignore the question of Saturday. Most of our leaders 
shut their eyes to its gravity. But the policy of the ostrich, 
though convenient, is also dangerous. What the right 
solution is it is extremely difficult to see; and for the 
present the unsatisfactory status quo may be less dangerous 
than any measure of change. But where one member of 
a family—and especially its head—is regularly absent from 
Synagogue, it is inevitable but that his example should 
have a serious influence upon all the rest. 

I will not discuss how far all these objections are well 
founded. That there is some truth in them can hardly be 
denied. A reason, often perhaps overlooked, why they have 
special force with many liberal and cultivated persons is 
that the Synagogue is contrasted with the chapel or the 
church. Some who are not disturbed by differences of 
dogma find their religious feelings better stimulated by 
a beautiful service in a church; others, to whom Jewish 
and Christian Monotheism seem merely temporary varieties 
of an eternal reality above them both, are not unnaturally 
attracted by the simple, intelligible, and modern service of 
a Unitarian chapel. This last consideration is connected 
with a more general feeling about Judaism as a whole 
that it is an essentially oriental religion, which does not 
harmonize with the other sides and aspects of our full- 
fledged western lives, There are, for instance, aesthetic 
elements in*Judaism, but they are not suited to western 
conditions and minds. Some rites are unaesthetic altogether. 
Contrast, for example, the initiatory rites of baptism and 
circumcision. The dogmas and the narratives which under- 
lie both may be equally untrue; but the one is capable 
of spiritualization, the other is not. Circumcision, con- 
nected as it is with primordial ideas and practices of a 
highly superstitious and barbarous kind, is a great stum- 
blingblock for modern minds, whether from the aesthetic, 
the spiritual, or the critical point of view. 

These considerations pave the way for the more general 
reasons of the dissatisfaction felt by many liberal or nominal 
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Jews with existing Judaism. Dissatisfaction is perhaps 
not altogether the right word: in many cases one might 
more accurately speak of aloofness or estrangement. 
Before the days of emancipation, before the days when 
in school and university and club, in business and charity, 
in public affairs and social intercourse, the Jew began to 
mix freely with the Christian ; in older days still, when the 
Jew did not read non-Jewish books or think non-Jewish 
thoughts, his life and environment were all of a piece. How 
different from now. There are many English Jews whose 
surroundings are almost completely non-Jewish. In addition 
to the influences of school and college, their friends, their 
work, their interests are all away and aloof from Judaism. 
The books they read are wholly non-Jewish. Their real 
religion is perhaps largely obtained from poets, such as 
Browning and Tennyson. Official Judaism is quite remote 
from their lives and thoughts ; they know very little about 
it. Some persons there are whose minds are so constituted 
that they are unperceptive of disharmonies ; there are others 
again whose minds are, as it were, made up of several and 
separate compartments. They do not want their religion, 
whether as doctrine or as outward form, to be related to 
the rest of their lives. But to the larger number the dis- 
sonance is (more or less consciously) disagreeable and 
unsatisfactory. Judaism does not seem as yet to have 
fully adapted itself to the changed conditions under which it 
has to live. Perhaps it has not fully realized that a man’s 
real and vital religion is moulded and enriched nowadays 
from many other sources than the Bible, public worship, 
or ceremonial exercises. Conversation, reading (whether 
it be of poets, philosophers, essayists, novelists, or what 
not), music and painting, all contribute. These ex hypo- 
thest, in the cases now under consideration, are mainly 
non-Jewish. If a man is not receptive to their influences, 
so far as religion is concerned, he may become non-reli- 
gious altogether. If he is receptive to them, the religion 
he acquires may be, if not un-Jewish, at all events 
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independent of the Synagogue or even of Judaism. It is 
not therefore to be wondered at that the number of 
“nominal” Jews should tend to increase. Any organized 
creed which desires to keep its hold upon those born 
within its pale must reckon with these other sources 
of religion, and either harmonize with them, or counteract 
or control them. Judaism, as the small minority, cannot 
achieve the third. There remains harmony or counter- 
action. The second can no longer be attempted with 
success for those for whom it would be most required. 
But is not harmony still feasible ? 

We have to press the probing knife still deeper. For 
many of us are aware that this feasibility is denied 
by most persons of education and thought who are out- 
side the Jewish limits. They think that Judaism cannot 
become a religion for the West. A Reformed Judaism 
must, they think, be a mere transition to some form of 
“Unitarianism” or “Theism.” It is probable that this 
view is partly operative, in a more or less inarticulate sort 
of way, in the minds of many liberal Jews. Its grounds, 
as they present themselves to such persons, are, I believe, 
the following : 

(1) The conception of Judaism, which our Prayer-books 
and public worship imply, is that of a perfect law given to 
Moses and recorded by him in a book known as the 
Pentateuch. ~ All cultivated persons, and very many un- 
cultivated ones as well, know that each term of this 
proposition is inaccurate. The law is not perfect; it was 
not given to Moses ; it was not recorded by him in a book. 
The present writer fully admits the gravity of this con- 
trariety between theory and fact. A sort of critical shiver 
runs through him when at each Synagogue service the 
sacred scroll is elevated, and the solemn words are pro- 
claimed: “This is the Law which Moses set before the 
children of Israel.” But can Judaism free itself from 
this difficulty and remain Judaism still ? 

(2) Connected with this Pentateuchal problem, and 
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including it, are the larger questions concerning Revelation, 
Inspiration and Miracles, which affect both Jew and 
Christian, though in different ways and proportions. 

(3) Another difficulty is connected with considerations 
which have been touched upon before. We have seen that 
the environment of many English Jews is entirely non- 
Jewish. Even if such persons do not read directly religious 
literature, they often read semi-religious books such as In 
Memoriam and Sesame and Lilies. Such books are more or 
less Christian in character. It is their common assumption 
that the most noble life which has ever been lived is the 
life of Jesus Christ, and that the highest and purest religious 
teaching, hitherto achieved, was given by him. The New 
Testament itself is no longer a closed book to many Jews. 
They are aware that, whether officially or unofficially, a large 
number of Christians no longer believe in the divine birth 
and miraculous resurrection of Jesus, and nevertheless regard 
him as their religious master. The book of his life and 
teaching is very attractive. Yet Judaism does not as yet 
seem able to take up towards the New Testament and its 
hero an adequately comprehending attitude. It is still 
(in the eyes of many liberal and nominal Jews) too disposed 
to ignore or deny the new contributions to religion which 
the writers of the New Testament have made. 

(4) But can Judaism be “reformed”? It is idle to deny 
that there are many persons who, without belief in the 
truth of orthodox Judaism, have also little belief in reform. 
The common objection is that Judaism cannot adapt itself 
to critical conclusions or to the modern spirit without divest- 
ing itself of its racial or national integuments, and that it 
cannot divest itself of these integuments without ceasing 
to be Judaism. Here then we have the familiar difficulty 
of Scylla and Charybdis. A national] religion is disliked. 
In the liturgy the perpetual emphasis of “Israel” grates 
upon the ear. For that perpetually recurring term some 
would desire to substitute “humanity.” Yet, on the other 
hand, it is believed that to denationalize is to destroy. In 
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Judaism it is supposed that religion and race must go hand 
in hand. There are even those who say: “While as a 
religion Judaism does not appeal to us, it has old and 
tender associations as a picturesque collection of family 
customs and national traditions. Your cold and colourless 
reform Judaism is neither the one thing nor the other.” 

(5) Preachers are wont to speak of the religious mission 
of Judaism. But there is an uncomfortable feeling that 
it has not been sufficiently indicated what that mission 
exactly is. Judaism, it is said, “ produced” Christianity ; 
but what religious work have the Jews accomplished since, 
or what religious work is there still left for them to do? 
The usual answer is that their mission is to spread or 
to maintain the pure Monotheistic idea. This reply, how- 
ever, even if adequate, does not provoke adequate enthu- 
siasm. It is argued or it is felt that Monotheism will come 
of itself. Already a large number of “nominal” Christians 
have private doubts about the Divinity of Christ. No one 
can say that these doubts have arisen because of Judaism 
or by the influence of Judaism. Further doubts, then, will 
come in the same way. Again, if the only object of Judaism 
is the maintenance of the Monotheistic idea, why may not 
Jews, if they please, join Unitarian or Theistic communities? 
The fundamental doctrine of the Divine Unity is equally 
maintained by them. “Theism” avoids those harassing 
difficulties of criticism and race which perplex and trouble 
the modern and philosophic Jew. Again, the very liberality 
of modern Judaism stands a little in its way. It is 
regularly preached that by far the most important thing is 
conduct, that members of the most various denominations 
can all lead pure and noble and self-sacrificing lives. The 
doctrine is wholesome and true, but it is inevitable that, 
under the influence of it, many persons should ask whether 
the speculative error of even orthodox Christians (who, 
after all, are not idolaters) is of so very much consequence. 
To add to the difficulty, modern Judaism almost boasts of 
being a non-proselytizing religion. Is it to be wondered 
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at that there are persons who ask whether it can be so 
necessary to maintain a religion which it is so unnecessary 
to communicate to others? The duty of mere existence is 
unattractive ; it does not stimulate active devotion. It does 
not adequately appeal to the minds and imaginations of 


men. 
(6) It must be fully conceded by all, whether we like 


it or no, that religious sentiment or emotion among the 
Jews of England was, in the past, largely maintained by 
feelings of race. Now among the more cultured Jews of 
England, race feelings are largely passing away. And 
this for three reasons. First, English Jews have become 
Englishmen, fully identified with their fellow citizens 
of other creeds in national feeling, habits and thoughts. 
Secondly, there is no anti-Semitism in England, and 
therefore English Jews are not driven back into their 
own community for all social intercourse and public 
work. Men and women, whether of Teutonic or Semitic 
blood, mix freely with each other. Thirdly, the modern 
idea is extending that religion should not be limited 
by race. That Judaism should be a purely national 
religion is an irritating limitation. But a new sentiment 
to supplant the old is not yet full blown. Thus the 
three elements, which some would say supply the driving 
force in most religions, are all being weakened. The old 
belief in the Perfect Law is evaporating; the rites which 
that Law ordered or suggested are no longer being observed ; 
and lastly, the old religious sentiment, which depended on 
or was mixed up with racial or national considerations, is 
also cooling down and dwindling away. Hence the Jew 
grows increasingly aloof from Judaism, and Judaism seems 
to him more and more distant and unappealing. 

Nor can it fairly be urged that these reasons are 
exaggerated or imaginary. Some of them doubtless are 
felt more by one person, and some by another. By one 
they are regularly formulated; in another they may be 
only sub-conscious. But they are, I think, sufficiently 
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real, numerous and grave, to make it certain that the fact 
of there being so many “nominal” Jews in England is 
not merely because of indifferentism, ignorance, or sloth. 
No doubt all these are contributing causes; but, taken 
alone and by themselves, they do not sufficiently explain 
the facts. 

The object of all that has hitherto been said is to make the 
situation clear. The purpose of what follows is to set forth 
some reasons why liberal Jews should not be discouraged 
and become alienated, and why nominal Jews should re- 
main nominal no longer. The one urgent requirement is that 
the Jewish religious consciousness should be actively and 
vividly maintained. The liberals and nominals must feel 
themselves Jews by religion, and not merely Jews by race ; 
they must teach this consciousness to their children and 
hand it down from generation to generation. Out of and 
through this consciousness, as its deliberate expression 
and issue, they must seek to live the religious life. It isa 
secondary, though by no means an unimportant matter how 
this Jewish religious consciousness is to express itself in 
outward form and embodiment. It may do so by separate 
services and Synagogues, answering to its own inward and 
liberal beliefs ; it may do so by clinging, in spite of much 
that is repellent and distasteful, to existing institutions, and 
attempting to liberalize from within; it may retreat within 
the home, afd, for a time, give up any public worship or 
collective organization: but, whichever method or methods 
it may adopt, its great and predominating object must be 
the maintenance in all fervour and purity of the distinct 
and definite religious consciousness within every Jewish 
soul. 

Why, then, should Jews remain Jews? The question 
implies that there is something worth staying for. And 
I must be prepared to answer the doubt of the nominal 
Jew, who may ask (either sadly or indifferently): “Is 
Judaism reformable?” or again: “ Are we to maintain our 
keen Jewish consciousness, and perchance also our active 
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membership of the Synagogue, for our own sakes, or for 
the sake of other Jews, or for the sake of the outer world?” 

There is little doubt that the last alternative contains 
the real kernel of the problem. If for the sake of the 
world, that is for the sake of religion, we ought all to 
retain our Jewish consciousness, then the greater clearly 
includes the less. But if Judaism, so far as the world goes, 
is doomed and useless, then it might be argued that the 
sooner we all abandon it the better. Let us, through “mixed 
marriages,” hasten our own dissolution, and no longer 
attempt to buttress up an anachronism. Instead of remain- 
ing a Jew myself, would not the better or wiser thing be 
for me to join a Unitarian or Theistic body without delay, 
and to urge my friends to do the same? Above all, why 
perchance am I to be false to that which, in our individual 
and personal lives, is the highest and holiest thing we 
know, unless I can honestly believe that my renouncement 
of love's satisfaction is a sacrifice for religion? There 
is no good (and some evil), it may be said, in the con- 
tinued existence of the Jews, unless that existence is 
continued for a conscious religious purpose, and for that 
purpose alone. 

But if Judaism, as a separate religious body, need not 
continue to exist, it is not now, and never again will 
be, of any use to the cause of Theism. That seems to 
me a tremendous assumption ; and yet the man or woman 
who withdraws from the community, or contracts a purely 
mixed marriage, does logically (so far as I can make out) 
approve of and endorse it. 

What does Judaism stand for? First of all for a pure, 
but a very uncompromising Theism. Judaism (rightly or 
wrongly—for this of course cannot here be discussed)— 
Judaism admits of no paltering or faltering with the 
Divine idea. It does not allow it to be whittled away. 
Orthodox and reform Judaism alike preach a real God, 
self-conscious or more than self-conscious, personal or more 
than personal, “in” the world if you please, but also above 
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it, beyond it—a God who is the living source of knowledge 
and of goodness, a God to whom prayer is no mockery, 
a God who in a real sense is the “ruler” of the world and 
of man. No less than this is included in the Jewish 
doctrine of God. No less than this must be believed by 
those who would prefer to think of God as a Power or 
a Force rather than as a Person; and who yet may wish, if 
it be possible, to regard themselves religiously as Jews. 
“To the old belief in him” they must return, “but with 
corrections. He is a person, but not like ourselves; a 
mind, but not a human mind ; a cause, but not a material 
cause; nor yet a maker or artificer. The words which 
we use are imperfect expressions of his true nature, but 
we do not therefore lose faith in what is best and highest 
in ourselves and in the world.” To every kind of Pantheism, 
as to all Positivisms and “ Ethical” religions without God, 
Judaism offers a stern and uncompromising opposition. 
I am not here arguing whether Judaism is right or wrong. 
All I want to make clear is what Judaism stands for, what 
it lives and what it dies for. 

Again, Judaism proclaims a religion in the closest possible 
association with morality and truth’. Jewish Theism need 
never be reactionary. It can be the ally of knowledge, 
pure, free from superstition, bracing, moral. But Judaism 
has two mighty foes. On the one hand, all reactionary 
religious férces, such as on the whole and in its pre- 
dominating elements and organizations the Roman Catholic 
Church seems to us to be, on the other all non-Theistic 
forces, including Positivism, Agnosticism, and Materialism. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not judging or even 
criticizing these systems: by calling them foes I do not 
mean to call them names. If they are our foes, we are 
theirs ; the fight between us can be conducted on the most 


' I do not for a moment mean to imply that other religions are not 
also associated with morality and truth. All I mean is that Judaism seems 
to me, in its vital essence, to be peculiarly capable of the closest association 
with them, 
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fair and honourable lines, and can easily consort with the 
closest possible friendship between individuals in the various 
opposing camps. 

A staunch liberal and a staunch conservative would say 
the same sort of thing about conservatism and liberalism 
respectively : but they would nevertheless not scruple to 
avow that the principles for which they fought were of the 
utmost value and importance. 

Perhaps then some “nominal” Jews may not have realized 
sufficiently the tremendous significance of the conceptions, 
the principles, the doctrines—call them by whatever name 
you will—which Judaism “stands for” and maintains. 
It will be observed that I have not specifically named the 
dogma of the Divine Unity. That is not because I do not 
appreciate its importance, but because it has, I think, been 
looked at in too narrow a way. It has been treated as 
a sort of barren abstraction, a narrow shibboleth without 
vital implications. But the question is not merely whether 
you believe in one God or in many gods, in a God of one 
aspect, or of three aspects, or of a million aspects (and for 
my part I can easily imagine that the one God has any 
number of aspects); but what sort of god your one God 
is, and what is his relation to man and to morality. It 
will be seen, at any rate, that Judaism stands and fights 
for conceptions of solemn importance, for which, if we 
believe in them, it is immensely worth our while to make 
important sacrifices of leisure, inclination, and convenience. 
‘‘ Leisure, inclination, and convenience”: these words in 
this connexion seem trivial and unworthy. These things, 
it may be said, we are willing to give; but we are not yet 
satisfied that they will be wisely given. Admitting that 
Judaism, in spite of many unsatisfactory accessories, and 
in spite of many rites and doctrines wherein we no longer 
believe, does yet “ stand for” those great and solemn verities, 
you have not shown us that Judaism is the best method by 
which to propagate or to maintain them. Would it not 
be better for us to join a freer religious community, one in 
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which there is less to be thrown off and rejected, which 
is more modern, more western, more liberal? Do not, for 
instance, religious teachers like Mr. Wicksteed or Mr. Voysey 
accept and propagate principles much the same as those 
which, as you allege, are the hall-mark of Judaism? Do 
they also not stand between Catholicism on the one hand, 
and Positivism or Agnosticism on the other? 

If I have not been guilty of any serious omissions or 
flaws in the argument, it is of great value to have reached 
the present limiting alternative. One point can now be 
usefully made. The religious isolation of the individual 
cannot be the best possible service to the religious cause 
in which he believes. It may be a temporary necessity, 
but the best condition, both for him and for the cause, will 
be one in which his own religious life both strengthens 
and is strengthened by the community. Liberal Jews 
must not think that they best serve the cause of Theism by 
an abstention from the community in its corporate religious 
life. It may be that they feel at present unable to join 
in that life; it may be that circumstances are unfavourable 
to the creation of a distinct corporate religious life of their 
own; or it may be that the chosen apostle or teacher 
to create this life has not yet arisen; but in any case, the 
present condition of things must not be looked upon as 
either normal or satisfying. The individuals of rare 
religiousness and spirituality who now live aloof and 
apart are certainly not wasted. Their fair and holy 
lives, their lofty and noble personalities, influence those 
who can understand and appreciate them. “The effect 
of their being upon those around them” is “incal- 
culably diffusive.” | Nevertheless they might do all 
this, and yet do more. The cause of religion, the cause 
of Jewish Theism, the power and purity of the com- 
munity as a religious force, would be strengthened and 
increased, if these rare natures were an integral part 
of the religious organization to which they now only 
nominally belong. Their influence would be doubled; it 
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would be not merely individual, but also collective. Then 
the power and beauty of such natures would as it were 
be reflected back upon the community. In helping to 
transform and develop it, they would also be its outcome 
and expression. 

For the majority of mortals, aloofness is not merely bad 
for the community, but also harmful for themselves. For 
them religious isolation is religious detriment. There is a 
parallelism, in this respect, between religion and morality. 
In his excellent little book, called “The Making of 
Character,” Prof. MacCunn discusses with approval the 
prevailing Greek doctrine, that “ character will never come 
to its best until the day that sees society reorganized as, 
at once, a school and sphere of virtue.” In his chapter 
on “The Religious Organization,” he points out how “Church 
membership can do much to quicken individual responsi- 
bility.” He naturally alludes to the famous passage in the 
Republic, which has its bearing for religion as well as for 
ethics, about the philosopher whose “lot has fallen amidst 
adverse and evil social surroundings, and to whom it seems 
a hopeless struggle to make the society of which he is a 
member better.” He, indeed, “holds his peace and goes 
his own way, content if only he can live his own life and 
be pure from evil and unrighteousness.’ And what he 
does is well. But it is not the best; for if he had found 
the right society, the fitting state, “he would himself have 
reached a higher stage of growth, and have secured his 
country’s welfare, as well as his own.” Plato’s solemn 
words apply to religion as well as to morality. 

The best and ideal thing would then be that the liberal 
and nominal Jew, for his own sake as well as for the sake 
of Theism, should take an active part in the corporate life 
of some religious organization. By so doing he would both 
give and gain. The religious life, as we have seen, is not 
wholly dissimilar in this respect to the citizen life. Here 
too there is a giving and a gaining in one and the same 
life. But it may still be asked: What religious organization 
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should the “nominal” Jew join? Should it be Judaism or 
another ? 

It must be understood that I am here discussing the 
subject only and solely from one particular point of view. 
To abandon the religious brotherhood of Israel now, when 
the large majority of that brotherhood are in such evil 
plight ; when there is so much to be done; when all should 
stand by and give, if they can, a hand; when it is of the 
utmost importance that every good man and woman should 
emphatically acknowledge their membership in the com- 
munity, and help by their mere acknowledgment and 
strenuous life to maintain its honour and its name ;—to 
abandon the community now would seem the act of one 
without imagination, sympathy, or compassion. All I ask 
here is, whether for the sake of Theism the nominal and 
liberal English Jews would do better to join some other 
religious organization rather than to remain members of 
the Synagogue ? 

And just a word in explanation of the phrase: “for the 
sake of Theism.” Am I making the mission of Judaism 
to consist in a matter of theology rather than of religion ? 
Not so. But the service and the knowledge of God are 
reciprocally conditioned by one another. To know God as 
he is, is beyond man’s ken and power. There is, moreover, 
a deep meaning in the teaching that the service of God 
produces a knowledge of him. God is, as it were, revealed 
to man more and more clearly by a certain attitude of mind 
and will, a certain trend of action. But the will and the 
life which make man more sure of God, and reveal to him 
more of the Divine character and nature, are themselves 
not without their theoretic basis. It is a working theory 
about God which shaped and directed the will and the life, 
and as this theory varies, so also must they. If a man’s 
conception of God be, for example, that of the one self- 
conscious, eternal ideal of goodness and truth, his service of 
God will be coloured by his working theory. He will test 
all stories and books and dogmas about God by his own 
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highest conceptions of righteousness and truth. He will 
regard no service displeasing to God which is also dedi- 
cated to truth or to righteousness, no service commendable 
to God which impairs the supremacy of either the one or 
the other. The nature and existence of God are not merely 
the subject-matter of theology: they are the essence of 
religion. For religion without God is a misuse of words. 
The religious life implies an attitude towards an ideal 
outside man; it involves the belief that this ideal is the 
source of goodness and of truth, or in other words, that if 
there were no God, there would be no truth and no 
goodness. Without some theistic metaphysic, goodness 
and truth cannot, as I believe, maintain themselves. Is 
it not clear that if there be no God, goodness is a mere 
earthly episode, a mere transitory chance? Here on this 
earth man has grown out of the animal; he exists for 
a time; after a time he will pass away; he has learned 
to talk about love and righteousness and truth, but there is 
nothing beyond the earth which corresponds with these 
words or has created these conceptions. They chanced to 
appear; they will chance to disappear—chance creations 
as they are of varying sensations of pleasure and pain. 
And may we not go a step further and argue that goodness 
depends not only on the existence of God, but also on the 
belief in him? If, indeed, goodness and truth owe their 
being to God, it is impossible to suppose that God will 
suffer the belief in him to die out among men. But if, for 
the sake of argument, we assume that the belief did die 
out, theng as it seems to me, goodness itself would also 
gradually dwindle away. People would come to perceive 
that goodness in the old sense of the term had no super- 
human or extra-human sanction or source, and with that 
perception, the texture and quality of their goodness 
would gradually grow weaker and poorer. Woe then 
to the permanent stability of human goodness if man 
loses the belief in God! And for these reasons the 
cause of Theism includes, as it seems to me, the cause 
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of morality as well. Moreover, every phase of Theism 
involves a particular kind of belief about God, and 
this belief may determine and colour our actions. If we 
believe that God not merely hates sin but also the sinner, 
that in his universe there is such a thing as everlasting 
punishment, that he has favouritisms of race and creed, 
these beliefs can hardly help influencing our character and 
our deeds; or if we believe that God is near to man, that in 
some strange way he helps our struggles towards goodness 
and truth, that the relation of father and child is a true 
analogy of God’s relation to ourselves, that God is one in 
such sort that in him justice is the same as love, and 
righteousness the same as mercy—will this belief not 
influence our service? It is true that service deepens the 
knowledge, but it is also true that knowledge (or, in other 
words, a working theory about God) directs the service. 
“For the sake of Theism” therefore includes “for the sake 
of religion.” There is or should be sufficient unity in man 
to make his knowledge (or, if you will, his theories) 
ennoble his action, and his action deepen his knowledge. 
So too in theology and religion. In the last resort each 
religion must surely maintain: the truer the theology (i.e. the 
better and purer the working theory about God) the better 
the religion. Each religion has its saints and heroes ; 
it is a hard saying that the religious life which one 
religion dictates and impels is superior to the religious 
life of another. But the votaries of each religion have 
to maintain (and they do so logically) that the religious 
life inculeated by their own particular creed ig on the 
whole the fullest and the best. No less than this must 
be the claim of Judaism. 

It is not denied or deniable that the outside Theisms 
have certain advantages for “liberals.” They are freer, 
more western, more connected and in touch with the main 
stream of thought and culture; they make fewer demands 
upon patience and credulity. To some, Unitarianism may 
still be too Christian ; to others, “Theism” may seem too 
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cold: but, speaking generally, the advantages which I have 
mentioned belong tothem both. For individuals, therefore, 
to whom the romance of Judaism and the tribal or historic 
links which appeal so keenly to many minds no longer 
afford attraction, to whom, also, the urgent obligation to 
remain within the community at the present time of stress 
and storm is unrealized or unknown, the temptation to 
desert Judaism and to join Unitarianism or Theism may be 
very strong. From the purely individual point of view it 
becomes a matter of personal inclination and taste, of 
which there is no arguing. We have, however, to consider 
it in its relation to the community as a whole, and to the 
outer world. 

Now this is a practical question which is before us, and 
we must regard it as practical men. It is clear that we 
have not to deal with large numbers; we have to deal 
with driblets and individuals. There is no question of 
the Jews as a body, or even of a collected mass of them. 
giving up their separate religious organization and joining 
another. It is only a question of a few here and a few 
there. The other religious bodies then will not appre- 
ciably be strengthened. But on the other hand Judaism 
will appreciably lose. And the loss of Judaism would be 
the loss of Theism as well. For the Theism in which 
liberal Jews believe would best be served if all the eight 
or ten million Jews in the world were keen Theists in the 
liberal sense. They are Theists even now. Is _ their 
liberalism likely to come the sooner, if liberal Jews 
abandon the community? It is a very serious and evil 
thing for a religious organization, if its liberal elements 
become alienated or indifferent. A reforming and trans- 
forming force is thereby removed. The steady pressure of 
a keen and increasing band of liberals must inevitably 
produce important results, supposing that pressure is main- 
tained for an adequate and continuous time. If all the 
disaffected and nominal Jews were active members of the 
Synagogue, could they not make a considerable difference, 
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both in its services and ceremonial, and in the very con- 
ception and presentation of its teaching and doctrine? If 
the liberal forces are withdrawn, can liberals complain 
of conservatism and sterility? This argument will not be 
unfamiliar to many persons. It is the argument of the Broad 
Church party who desire to reform from within instead of 
destroying from without. 

Again, without presuming to criticize either Mr. Voysey’s 
community or the Unitarian Churches, it is reasonable to 
realize that they too have various difficulties and weak- 
nesses of their own. The one is at present a small and 
solitary body, of recent origin, with no great historic past, 
and with small guarantees for its continuance and expansion. 
The other, from my Jewish point of view, is perhaps hardly 
separated with adequate sharpness and decision from 
orthodox Christianity ; moreover, the children of Unitarians 
often marry into the Established Church, and their offspring 
is lost to Unitarianism. And liberal Jews, though they can 
approve and appropriate the nobler teachings of the New 
Testament, are not prepared to call themselves Christians. 
They are not prepared to call any man master; and none 
the more one of whose life and teaching, great and illus- 
trious though they be, the records are so uncertain and 
contradictory, and bear such clear evidence of exaggeration 
and inventive arrangement. They still require no mediator 
between the human child and the Divine Father. Still 
would they turn the words of Paul against himself, and say : 
6 wecitns évds ovK Eat, 6 be Oeds els eoriv. 

Under these circumstances, the liberal or nominal Jew, 
while doing obvious harm to his own community, will 
confer no benefit upon the cause of Theism by joining 
another religious organization. Theism will best be served 
by two separate contingents, one Christian and one Jewish, 
each liberal and progressive, each in sympathy with one 
another, but each distinct and with its own peculiar 
differences and modifications. The cause of pure religion 
will best be served by Jews cleaving to Judaism and liberal- 
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izing it. Doing most good to our own brotherhood, we 
shall also do most good to the world. The second is 
involved in the first. 

If this position be justifiable, our separatism is also 
justified. The Jews can only preserve themselves by 
refusing intermarriage. Otherwise the tiny minority would 
gradually be swallowed up by the majority. The true 
religious reason for Jewish separatism is so often misunder- 
stood that it seems worth while and even necessary to 
dwell upon the subject in some detail. 

It would be acknowledged on all hands that there may 
be more grounds or motives than one for the same action, 
and that two men may concur in the propriety of a given 
deed, although they differ as to its justification. This 
elementary fact may be applied to the question of Jewish 
separatism. It can be observed and justified from two 
different reasons. These two reasons may combine: a 
man may hold them both; but they may also be very 
sharply dissociated from each other. There is, then, first, 
the reason of race, and secondly, there is the reason of 
religion. 

There are persons who, I believe, want to maintain the 
Jewish race quite apart from any religious consideration. 
There are some who would even go so far as to speak of 
the Jews as a “people” or a “nation,” and would desire to 
keep up, as they call it, the national idea. Such persons 
would object to intermarriage on purely “racial” or 
“national” grounds. There are others who combine these 
grounds with motives of religion. There are others, again, 
who, while by no means assenting to the theory that 
the Jews are a nation, have yet a sort of sentimental, 
unreasoned, atavistic feeling of race, and dislike the notion 
of intermarriage. With all these Iam in utter disagreement. 
If it were not so, I should indeed be guilty of a contra- 
diction when I desire the “ denationalization”” of Judaism, 
and support the counter-theory of an “Englishman of the 
Jewish persuasion.” A man can only belong to one nation 
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at atime. But, heart and soul an Englishman by nation, 
one can also be heart and soul a Jew by religion. But by 
religion only. The mere race is unimportant; it has no 
influence upon action. An Englishman may be proud of 
his Huguenot descent, but that makes no difference to his 
feelings and actions. A “French” Canadian is a Briton. 
I may be proud of my Jewish race (though what Jew 
knows whether his race is pure ?), but it makes no difference 
to my action. In all tastes, feelings, and ideas—apart from 
religion—I have far more in common with a Christian 
Englishman than with a Bulgarian Jew. If it were not 
for religion, there would not, from my point of view, be 
the smallest objection to intermarriage. On the contrary, 
there would be very much indeed in its favour. 

But quite different from all race reasons is the reason of 
religion. There is nothing racial or national about the 
Roman Catholic objection to intermarriage. It is purely 
a question of religion. The Roman Catholic authorities 
object to the diminution of their numbers which unre- 
stricted intermarriage might bring about. In England, at 
any rate, where they are in a minority, they now make 
a condition that such marriages can only be allowed if the 
children are brought up as Catholics. Surely, if Roman 
Catholics, whose church is so powerful and so numerous, 
have their apprehensions, it is not unreasonable that Jews, 
who are everywhere in a minute minority, should have 
them as well. If the Synagogue were not officially so tied 
down to the letter of a hard and fast law, and so unable to 
meet new contingencies as they arise, it might perhaps be 
desirable to sanction mixed marriages on the same terms as 
they are sanctioned by Roman Catholics. But there would 
be two very obvious dangers in doing so. First, there could 
be no effective guarantees and securities that the engage- 
ments would be satisfactorily carried out, and secondly 
the children, even if brought up as Jews, would be them- 
selves extremely likely to contract intermarriages without 
any safeguarding conditions. The tendency to revert to the 
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dominating religion of the overwhelming majority must 
necessarily be of enormous strength. 

It may indeed be said: Why should a Jew not marry 
a Unitarian or a Theist? The answer is: Because of the 
children, If the Unitarian or Theist is willing to join our 
ranks, then the children are likely to be brought up as 
Jews and to marry Jews. If the marriage is “ mixed,” 
they may marry anybody, and are as likely as not to be 
merged in the general mass. The Jews must have and must 
cultivate a sense of a religious mission not yet completed. 
We should welcome others to our camp; we dare not 
ourselves abandon it. In the present religious condition 
of the world our responsibility to the Theistic cause is 
enormous. Every Jew who, with the utmost humility, 
feels that he has at all events some religious aspirations, 
some desire for the religious life, some living belief in God, 
should regard himself as a consecrated servant of Deity, 
and in spite of all difficulties remain faithful to his charge. 
Till the religious desirability of our dissolution is clearly 
apparent, let us not ourselves break the only bond which 
can hold a small and scattered religious organization 
together. 

I am not indeed unconscious of the evils which the 
refusal of intermarriage entails. It can only be justified 
by the belief that the maintenance of Judaism as a 
separate religious organization is still of some religious 
benefit to the world; in more familiar words, that the 
Mission of Israel is not yet fully accomplished. But when 
the non-Jew is a “Unitarian” or a “Theist,” whether 
by birth and conviction, or by conviction alone, and is 
willing to adopt Judaism and to become a Jew, the marriage 
involves no loss, and such marriages need not be dis- 
couraged. The conditions of proselytism should be made 
easy and gracious}, This should be one of the future aims 
of liberal Judaism. 


1 It may be said that while I would welcome the “Theist” if he will 
adopt Judaism, I do not desire the Jew to adopt Theism. Is not this 
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But it may still be asked: Are not the difficulties too 
great? It is all very well to tell “ liberals” and “ nominals” 
to cleave to the community, to bide their time, to “ reform 
from within ” ; it is all very well to argue that their adhesion 
to Unitarianism or Theism will neither help their own 
fellow Jews nor the world at large; but how if this 
Judaism, to which they are to cling in the hope and 
with the aim of reforming it “in the third or fourth 
generation,” is incapable of being “reformed.” Are you 
not recommending them to pursue a Will-o’-the-wisp? 
Are you not perhaps hugging a delusion and setting up 
a chimera as your goal? 

The reply to these questions can only be tentative. The 
final reply will be the fact. The difficulties will be 
solved ambulando—by experience and trial—or they will 
not be solved at all. Mere talk and theorizing will not 
do it. But we must not be scared by bogies. Nor must 
we accept too readily the opinion of our “orthodox” 
brothers and friends that Judaism can only exist in their 
conception and expression of it. Within very wide limits, 
it is surely true that the faith and the outward repre- 
sentation of that faith, which a number of Jews feel and 
desire to be Judaism, 7s Judaism. The mere fact that to 
their Jewish consciousness it is Judaism differentiates it 
from any other Theistic faith, which, both in the positive 
and negative aspects of doctrine, may otherwise most closely 
resemble their own. It is one phase of a religion which 
has taken and can take many different forms. The 
religion of (let us say) Akiba or Hillel differed pretty 
much as widely from the religion of a cultivated English 
orthodox Jew of to-day as the latter's religion differs (let 
us say) from mine. And if the first two are both phases of 
Judaism, I am not prepared to admit that the third is 
not a phase of it likewise. Judaism made a not wholly 
satisfactory alliance with Hellenism in the days of Philo. 
unjust and unequal? The answer is that I am more convinced of the 
Theistic separateness and security of Judaism than of “Theism.” 

uu2 
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It can make a better alliance to-day. It can see more 
clearly. 

People say that Judaism cannot be denationalized. Its 
race elements cannot be eliminated. They are its back- 
bone, its spinal column. This argument is common to both 
orthodox Jews and to most outside critics. The former use 
it to show that Reform Judaism is, or must end in, the 
destruction of Judaism; the latter use it to show that 
Judaism as a modern religious force is and always must 
be a quantité négligeable. In the minds of many liberal 
and nominal Jews the suspicion lurks that the argument 
is sound. Hence their present dissatisfaction with the 
outward condition of Judaism seems to them founded upon 
a permanent necessity. Do what you will, it is alleged, 
the driving power of Judaism is contained in its fusion of 
religion and race. The poetry and passion, the emotional 
force and sympathetic bond of the religion all reside in and 
are dependent on the element of race. If that element 
has become distasteful, the very essence of the religion 
is distasteful, and if it is removed, the essence of the 
religion is removed likewise. “A national religion is an 
anachronism!” do you say? Agreed, respond the outside 
critics; but that only shows that Judaism itself is an 
anachronism, and its “reform” an impossibility. 

Again, I would say: There can be no complete reply on 
paper. A certain exercise of faith is called for. But the 
phenomena of Reform Judaism in America show that de- 
nationalized Judaism is gradually becoming a reality. It 
is not contended that the process can be speedily accom- 
plished ; it may be that here in England present circum- 
stances are not propitious for any even preliminary steps ; 
but the German proverb holds good in religion, as in other 
departments of life: Aufgeschoben ist nicht aufgehoben. 
Many silent changes are taking place all in the direction 
of universalism and reform. It is noticeable that any new 
and special services now arranged for have always a liberal 
proportion of English. Special prayers show a practical 
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acknowledgment of the theory that Judaism is a “universal” 
religion: “an Englishman of the Jewish persuasion ” is their 
underlying hypothesis. The same thing may be said of 
the majority of pulpit utterances. The festivals on which 
any stress is now laid are the five Pentateuchal festivals 
only. These are regarded far more from their human and 
spiritual than from their national or racial aspects. It is 
true that the theory of the perfect and Mosaic law is still 
nominally adhered to, it is also true that the Synagogue 
services are still arranged upon that theory’s truth, but 
none the less is it being slowly but surely undermined. 
Hardly any Jewish preacher would openly venture to 
maintain it ; books which assume the accuracy of the main 
critical positions are coming more and more into use. 
Before long the divorce between belief and ritual will 
become too glaring to be overlooked or tolerated any 
longer. A great deal depends on the willingness of 
liberals to work, to endure and to hope for a future which 
they can never themselves see. The sentence from Cicero 
which George Eliot chose for the motto of her great Comtist 
hymn should be our motto too: Longum illud tempus quum 
non ero magis me movet quam hoc exiquum. 

I admit that the difficulties are many, and that the 
Pentateuchal question is grave. But many and grave 
difficulties are not necessarily insoluble. “ Reformed” 
Judaism does*not, as is often alleged, cut itself off from the 
past. Its cardinal proposition is that the religious utility 
of Judaism is not yet ended: in other words, the Mission 
of Israel did not close with the birth of Christ. He who 
believes in that doctrine is still a Jew, even though he also 
believes that the Pentateuch is neither perfect nor Mosaic. 
Even as things are now, the mass of Jewish Theists are not 
by any means without value. They are still witnesses for 
God. They are witnesses for that pure and ardent Theism 
which I have described as standing between two great 
opposing forces to-day. How much greater might that 
force become if all the “nominals” were close adherents, 
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exercising, when opportunity offered, a steady pressure 
in the direction of liberalism and of reform. The Mission 
of Israel can still be a driving power for us all. The blood 
of the martyrs cries out to us still. Not the closest reasoning 
and the most critical analysis can prove that their faith 
and courage, their sufferings and tortures, were all for 
nothing. We may still believe that their blood was shed 
for a cause which was not dead then, and is not dead now. 

What then, in conclusion, is the duty of liberal and 
“nominal” Jews at the present time? First of all, the 
“nominals” must be “nominals” no more. Liberalism is 
required ; “nominalism” is impeding and detrimental. In 
what ways, then, should the liberals act? The reply has, 
in part, been already anticipated and implied. There are 
four different methods in which they can help Judaism 
as a whole, liberal Judaism in particular, and the cause 
of Theism. 

(1) In the first place they can help to maintain their 
own Jewish consciousness, and the Jewish consciousness 
of their children, by an active participation in communal 
work and communal charity. This is subsidiary to any 
religious action in the more definite sense of the word, 
but it is none the less important. It helps to keep up 
the bond, to quicken the Jewish consciousness, in a season 
of difficulty and transition. Sacrifice of time and money 
for communal purposes cannot be impeded by theological 
differences and difficulties, and will serve to keep alive 
the sense of brotherhood. Here then is a definite duty— 
an opportunity within the reach of many, if not of all. 

(2) If the first method is one about which, given the 
fundamental dogma that Judaism is worth preserving, there 
can be little dispute or difference, not less so is the second. 
And with it we come to duties that are more definitely 
religious. The Jewish religious consciousness must be 
maintained within the home. This is a matter of consider- 
able difficulty, and it must involve a large measure of 
deliberate action and earnest thought. There may be, 
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indeed there are, many liberals who neither go to the 
ordinary synagogue services themselves nor allow or desire 
their children to attend them. All the greater is the 
obligation upon them to maintain the Jewish religious 
consciousness within the home. How this is to be done, 
and whether it does not require, especially for boys and 
girls, a certain number of forms and ceremonies, is for each 
liberal individually to consider and to determine. But that 
it should be done seems abundantly clear. If liberal Jews 
must stand aloof from the existing synagogue services and 
government, and are also as yet unable to form separate 
synagogues of their own, so much the more urgent is it 
that each liberal home should be a small centre of religion 
and of Judaism. If children are not to become keen 
Jewish Theists by the help of the synagogue, they must 
become so through the home. Upon every Jewish parent 
then who believes that, for the sake of religion, Judaism is 
worth preserving, and should be preserved, the obligation 
is distinct and heavy. From generation to generation 
the Witness must be handed down, faithfully, earnestly, 
deliberately. 

(3) When the time may become propitious for any distinct 
liberal movement or for any separate religious organiza- 
tion, I will not here discuss. Some persons would say that 
it is not a question of the season, but of the man. [If it 
be so, we can at all events, by faithful and quiet labour, 
prepare the way for his coming. 

(4) Lastly, some liberals may find it possible, and in accor- 
dance with their conscience, to maintain even within the 
existing synagogue organizations a closer connexion with the 
main body. They will, as I have already indicated, attempt 
to reform from within. Here again a good deal of self- 
sacrifice will be required of them ; a large measure of faith. 
The services which they will have to attend may for a 
long time continue (in the majority of cases) to be dull, 
unaesthetic, unedifying. The Law will still occupy a 
position from which their understanding and reason will 
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revolt. They may still have to hear the prayers read or 
chanted in a dead language: the prayers themselves may 
remain unrevised. Orientalism and nationalism may still 
be all too evident. Nevertheless, they may cheer themselves 
with the belief that the increasing pressure of liberalism 
from within must gradually produce its effect. Even 
within the “orthodox” community itself, there have been 
organized children’s services, which every liberal might well 
regard as a rare privilege and opportunity for his children 
to attend. 

Even for our cause in England we must not lose hope. 
Little by little the new ideas will permeate and percolate 
more and more. The need for harmony between belief 
and practice will become stronger; slowly, but surely, 
outward form will become the true expression of inward 
faith. It may be that the mournful position of Jews upon 
the continent of Europe may make it undesirable to attempt 
any pronounced liberal movement or agitation for some 
time to come. But seed can be sown: ground can be pre- 
pared. The mere advance of knowledge will of itself be an 
effectual ally. Above all, if the children of many liberals 
and nominals could be more closely attached to the com- 
munity, and if a considerable mass of outlying spirituality 
and of religion (including, as we have seen, some of high 
worth and rare nobility) could be, as it were, infused and 
incorporated into its general life, the gain would be 
enormous. 

Hard it is to discern and understand the purposes of 
God. But, for my own part, I do not believe that the 
religious mission of the Jewish race terminated with the 
production of Christianity. And if it did not, then I venture 
to submit that the general line of religious action (in one 
or other of its forms), which I have urged upon the liberal 
Jews of England, is not merely a reasonable policy, but 
a solemn duty and a sacred obligation. 


C. G. MonTEFIORE. 
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FRAGMENT OF AN ARAMAIC TEXT OF 
THE TESTAMENT OF LEVI. 


THE question of the authorship and date of the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs has been much discussed 
of late years; and the opinions of recent scholars have 
constantly tended to assign to it a Jewish origin, and a 
pre-Christian date. This view, already held by Grabe, was 
discredited for a time, but was again strongly advocated 
by Schnapp’, whose conclusions were greatly strengthened 
by the arguments of Kohler * and Conybeare * expressed in 
their articles which appeared in the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REvIEW, and with these scholars Schiirer*, in the latest 
edition of his history, appears to agree. It is hoped that 
the publication of the annexed fragment of a hitherto- 
unknown Aramaic Text may throw some light on the 
problem. The MS. from which our text is taken is one of 
the many treasures which are contained in the “ Schechter- 
Taylor” collection of MSS. brought by Prof. Schechter 
from the Cairo Genizah in 1896, and now in the University 
Library at Cambridge®; we owe it to the kindness of 
these gentlemen that we are enabled to give this fragment 
to the public. 

The fragment consists of one complete leaf, and attaching 
to it a very smal] portion of a second leaf of a two-column 
vellum MS., written in an Oriental hand, which can scarcely 
be later than the eleventh century. The leaf is ten inches 
square, and is in some places so severely mutilated as to be 


' Die Testamente der Zwilf Patriarchen. 

? “The Pre-Talmudic Haggada,” J. Q. R., vol. V, pp. 400-406. 

* “On the Jewish Authorship of the Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs,” ibid., pp. 375-398. * Gesch. Jiid. Volk., 3rd edit., vol. III, p. 257. 

5 It was my good fortune to discover the MS. in February last.—H. L. P. 
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entirely illegible. The nature of the fold in the vellum 
leads to the belief, that the very small fragment is part 
of a page which occurred earlier in the original MS. than 
the complete leaf, though it may or may not have imme- 
diately preceded it. Each column consists of twenty-three 
lines, and there is no punctuation of any kind, the beginning 
of a new paragraph being indicated by a small lacuna which 
in one instance (fol. 2a, col. 1, ]. 16) is misplaced. 

The discovery of the Armenian Version has placed it 
beyond doubt that the author of our Greek Text handled 
his material with considerable freedom, both omitting from, 
adding to, and remoulding the original text. It was therefore 
to be expected that the Aramaic Text should show some con- 
siderable divergence from the Greek, and this will be seen 
to be the case, although their verbal identity in many places 
is an almost certain testimony to their common origin. 

To facilitate the necessary comparison we have printed 
by the side of the Aramaic such passages of the Greek 
Text as were identical with, or strongly reminiscent of it. 
In so doing we have been obliged at times to change the 
order of the Greek, and to omit that part of it which 
found no place in the Aramaic. We have, therefore, 
appended in its integrity the Greek Text of chapters 11-13, 
which is the portion of the Testament covered by the 
Aramaic’. So much for the treatment of that part of the 
MS. contained in the complete leaf, with regard to that 
part which is contained in the very small portion that 
remains of the second leaf we can say little, and have been 
able to find no direct parallel in the Greek; from such 
words, however, as are legible it would appear that we 
have here a portion of the biographical section of the 
Testament, and that the Patriarch is describing the events 
narrated in Gen. xxxiv, fol. 1 a, if we have deciphered 
it correctly, containing the invitation to circumcision 
(Gen. xxxiv. 22) and fol. 1b, describing the subsequent 


‘The Greek Text which we have in all cases followed is that of 
Dr. Sinker, Testamentum XII. Patriarcharum, Cambridge, 1869. 
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plundering of the town (Gen. xxxiv. 27-29); a passage 
somewhat similar to the latter occurs in the Testament of 
Judah (chap. v) where the siege of a town is being described. 
Besides the Armenian, Slavonic, and Greek Texts, to- 
gether with the versions made from the latter, there exist 
two Semitic fragments of the Testaments. The first is the 
Testament of Naphtali in Hebrew’, the second a very 
short extract from the Testament of Levi in Syriac*, which, 
by a strange coincidence, covers a small portion of the 
Aramaic Text now published, and is almost verbally iden- 
tical with it. It occurs in a Brit. Mus, MS. [Add. 17,193] 
dated A.D. 874, which contains 125 short miscellaneous 
extracts, of which it is No. 80, it is given in full by Prof. 
Wright in his Catalogue from which we reproduce it *. 


H. LEONARD Pass. 
J. ARENDZEN. 


PS. Since the above was in print there appeared on 
May 29 the second number of Dr. Preuschen’s Zeitschrift 


fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kwnde 
des Urchristentums, containing two articles on the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs; the first by the editor, 
Die armenische Uebersetzung der Testamente der zwolf 
Patriarchen; the second by W. Bousset, Die Testamente der 
2wolf Patriarchen. The former article contains a German 
translation of the Armenian version of the Testament of Levi 
in two recensions. The latter attempts to reconstruct the 
original text auf Grund der Textzeugen. Various points 
raised in these articles, together with some others in recent 
literature on the Testaments, we hope to discuss in their 
bearing on our fragment in a future number of the J. Q. R. 


' Published, with introduction, critical apparatus, and translation, by 
Dr. Gaster in the Proc. of the Soc. of Biblical Archaeology, vol. XII, also by S. A. 
Wertheimer, Jerusalem, 1890. Vid. Schiirer, op. cit.; Resch, Das hebriische 
Testam., Naphthali, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1899, pp. 206-236, and Kautsch, 
Apocrypha, Introduction to Testament of Twelve Patriarchs. 

? Our thanks to Dr. Sinker for calling our attention to this fragment. 

° Wright, Catalogue of Syriac MSS. in British Museum, Pt. II, p. 997. 
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JEWS AND THE ENGLISH LAW. 


WHEN in 1655 Menasseh Ben Israel presented his famous 
memorial to Cromwell praying that the Jews might be 
received in England and permitted to exercise their 
religion, the Lord Protector summoned an assembly to 
declare their opinions on the matter. Two judges, the 
Lord Chief Justice Glyn and the Lord Chief Baron Steel, 
were members of that assembly, and they delivered their 
joint opinion that “There was no law which forbids the 
Jews’ return into England.” The assembly was ultimately 
dissolved without coming to any definite decision respect- 
ing the memorial, but shortly afterwards Jews in ever- 
increasing numbers settled in this country, and as we 
know, for a long period laboured under many disabilities ; 
it may be not uninteresting to show by the evidence of the 
statute book and the law reports—in truth the only 
authentic means of proof—that the opinion of the judges 
was well founded, even if taken in its broadest meaning, 
namely, that the law of England imposed no burden or 
disability upon Jews as such. In an age of intolerance 
no doubt Jews felt the effects of intolerance, but these 
effects were also felt by all who did not conform to the 
religion as by law established ; and if some of these effects 
pressed more heavily upon Jews than upon others, this was 
in all cases a mere accident, though it in fact made it more 
difficult for Jews than others to obtain absolute equality 
before the law. The courts of law, though they have, as in 
duty bound, enforced the provisions of the statute book, 
have always shown great tolerance and impartiality 
towards the Jew, and have, so far as is consistent with 
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the faithful administration of the enactments ordained by 
Parliament, resisted the not infrequent attempts to make 
use of their machinery for the purpose of persecution ; and 
there are even instances on record of the executive govern- 
ment having stepped in and prevented an abuse of the 
process of the Court when there were no other means of 
preventing injustice being done. 

Let us first turn to the account the law reports have 
to give us of attacks made upon the exercise of the Jewish 
religion. In the appendix to Haggard’s Consistory Court 
Cases we find that in the year 1673 certain Jews trading 
in and about the City of London were indicted of a riot 
at the Guildhall for meeting together for the exercise of 
their religion in Duke’s Place, and the bill was found 
against them by the Grand Jury. A petition was there- 
upon presented to the King in Council at Whitehall by 
Abraham Delivera, Jacob Franco Mendez, Abraham de 
Porto, and Domingo Francia, on behalf of themselves and 
others, praying to be permitted to exercise their religion 
freely or to be given a convenient time to withdraw their 
persons and estates into parts beyond the seas; and on 
Feb. 11 it was ordered by the King in Council “that 
Mr. Attorney General do stop all proceedings at law against 
the Petitioners, who have been indicted as aforesaid and do 
provide they may receive no further trouble in this behalf.” 

Yet in a few years’ time they were destined to receive 
further trouble, for in 1685 one Thomas Beaumont caused 
several writs to be issued out of the King’s Bench under 
the statute made in the twenty-third year of Queen 
Elizabeth against forty-eight of the Jewish nation, and 
thirty-seven of them were arrested “as they were following 
their occasions on the Royal Exchange to the great pre- 
judice of their reputation both here and abroad.” . By the 
Statute of Elizabeth, an Act expressly directed against the 
Papists and passed at a time when there were no recognized 
Jews in England, all persons above the age of sixteen years 

1 1 Hag., Con., Appendix, p. 2. 
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“which shall not repair to some church, chapel, or usual 
place of common prayer” were to forfeit a penalty of £20 
a month, and in addition be bound with two sureties until 
they should conform themselves and come to church. As 
an indictment for riot could no longer be laid, the upholders 
of intolerance availed themselves of this old statute, even 
in those days obsolete, which was not formally repealed 
till 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. ¢. 102). However, a petition was 
presented by Joseph Henriques, Abraham Delivera (one 
of the petitioners in 1673), and Aaron Pacheco, overseers of 
the Jewish synagogue, on behalf of the Jewish nation, 
praying His Majesty to permit and suffer them as here- 
tofore to have the benefit of the free exercise of their 
religion during their good behaviour towards His Majesty’s 
Government. It was accordingly on Nov. 13 ordered by 
the King in Council “that His Majesty’s Attorney General 
do stop all the proceedings at law against the Petitioners: 
His Majesty's intention being that they should not be 
troubled upon this account, but quietly enjoy the free 
exercise of their religion, whilst they behave themselves 
dutifully and obediently to his government '.” 

From this time forth there is no record in the law reports 
of any attempt to interfere with the free exercise of the 
Jewish religion. This is not a little surprising in an 
intolerant age, when the many statutes directed against 
Papists and Protestant Nonconformists were equally applic- 
able to Jews and might have been rigidly enforced against 
them. It must not, however, be supposed that there were 
no Anti-Semites in those days; indeed in the year 1702 
they succeeded in passing through Parliament an Act— 
entitled An Act to oblige Jews to maintain and provide for 
their Protestant children—the avowed purpose of which 
was to assist the conversion of the Jews to the religion 
of the land. The Act (1 Anne, st. 1, c. 30) provides that 
“to the end that sufficient maintenance be provided and 
allowed for the children of Jewish parents who shall turn 


1 1; Hag., Con., Appendix, p. 3. 
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Protestants be it enacted... that ‘if any Jewish parent, 
in order to the compelling of his or her Protestant child to 
change his or her religion shall refuse to allow such child 
a fitting maintenance suitable to the degree and ability of 
such parent and to the age and education of such child, 
then ... it shall be lawful for the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Keeper or Commissioners (for the great seal for the 
time being) to make such order therein for the maintenance 
of such Protestant child, as he or they shall think fit.’”’ 
It may be mentioned that there were similar and even 
more stringent provisions in favour of. the Protestant 
children of “Popish Parents” inserted in the Act to 
prevent the further growth of Popery (2 Anne, c. 1) passed 
in the following year. 

Although not repealed until quite recent times, the 
statute had become quite obsolete; yet in the early days 
of its existence vigorous attempts had been made to enforce 
it, and there had even been a disposition on the part of 
zealous Chancellors to give the words of the enactment 
the most extensive interpretation. An example of this 
tendency is the case of Vincent v. Fernandez, which was 
decided in 1718 by Lord Chancellor Parker, afterwards 
created Earl of Macclesfield. In that case a Jew had a 
daughter who turned Protestant. The Jew had a very 
considerable personal estate, and dying in May, 1717, after 
having by “his will left several charities and given his 
personal estate from his daughter to his executor, the 
daughter, who was married and forty-four years old, 
petitioned the Lord Chancellor for a maintenance under 
this statute. It was objected that this case was not 
within the Act, for that, first, the child is above forty 
years old, and so the care of her education over; secondly, 
she is married and not now to be called a child, but to be 
provided for by her husband; thirdly, that the parent 
being dead could not be said to have refused to allow 
her fitting maintenance, &c., and so the power given by 
the Act is at an end. In answer to these objections, the 
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Lord Chancellor said : “I strongly incline to think this case 
within the Act upon the following reasons; the petitioner 
is a Protestant child of a Jewish parent, though the parent 
be dead. Suppose the child of a Jew turns Protestant, and 
the Jew, the parent, by will gives his estate to trustees, 
upon a secret trust, that if the child turn Jew the child 
shall have the estate, and not otherwise. As this would 
be clearly within the mischief, so every one must wish it 
to be within the meaning of the Act. It is not said the 
complaint shall be against the father; that would indeed 
take this case out of the Act; neither is it said that the 
order should be made upon or against the father, so that 
this case fits every word made use of by the legislature. 
Suppose a suit or petition had been exhibited, and the Jew, 
the parent, had died pending the petition, and had given 
all away from his Protestant child because the child had 
turned Protestant, doubtless the complaint might be against 
the executor, and the order likewise against the executor ; 
every one will allow this to be a hard case, and if the 
words be large enough (as they are), why should they not 
be construed to extend to it? 

“Then as to the refusal of the parent, it is not to be 
intended that the parent, the Jew, must make an actual 
refusal in words, for by that construction the statute might 
easily be evaded and rendered useless. If the Jewish father 
do by will dispose of all his estate from his child, this is 
in law a refusal; and unless some other reason be made 
appear, it shall be intended, because the child was a 
Protestant. The obligations of nature plead so strongly 
on behalf of a child, that when such a case happens, some 
great provocation must be supposed to have occasioned it ; 
and if no other reason be made appear, this difference in 
religion shall be intended the reason. 

“ Possibly these charities given by the Jew’s will may be 
under some secret trust for the child if she should turn 
Jew, wherefore let all this be inquired into by the Master ’.” 


» 1 Peere Williams, pp. 524, 525. 
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The learned reporter, however, adds a note to the effect that 
the Court did not appear to have made any order on the 
petition, and that probably the parties came to some 
agreement. 

The effect of the statute and the method of enforcing 
it in the earlier part of the eighteenth century may best 
be gathered from the report of the proceedings in the 
case of one Marcus Moses given in Sanders’ Orders in 
Chancery, of which I append an abridgment:—On the 
22nd of January, 1723, Moses Marcus preferred a petition 
setting forth that he is the eldest son of Marcus Moses of 
London, merchant, who is by profession of religion a Jew, and 
as such educated his son in the best manner that he could in 
the mystery of that religion, and in all other respects as 
a gentleman and a scholar, both at home and in travels in 
foreign parts, for improvement suitable to the degree and 
ability of the petitioner’s father, who has a plentiful estate, 
and lives in great repute and esteem in the City of London. 
That the said petitioner is now of the age of twenty-two 
years and upwards, and being by such education become 
capable of judging of the true religion, and having diligently 
searched the Scriptures and inquired into the Christian 
religion as well as the Jewish, and being fully convinced 
of the truth of the one and of the errors of the other, hath 
from a full conviction and from a lively faith in God's 
mercies through Jesus Christ our Saviour, without any 
worldly views, but on the contrary well knowing that 
he should thereby become the hatred and scorn of his 
parents and relations who are all Jews and with whom he 
was before in great esteem, and be cast off from his parents 
notwithstanding all those discouragements, embraced the 
Christian religion, the only true one, and hath been baptized 
therein, and is become a Protestant of the Church of 
England as by law established. That by means of the 
petitioner’s conversion to the Christian faith and becoming 
a Protestant (as he before well knew he should), he finds 
himself hated and scorned by his parents and cast off by 
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his said father ; and in order to compel him to exchange his 
religion is by his father refused to be allowed a fitting 
maintenance suitable to the degree and ability of his said 
father and to the petitioner’s age and education, whereby 
the petitioner, who was educated as a gentleman and a 
scholar, and with the dependence of a plentiful fortune 
from his said father, is now become destitute and without 
any subsistence, and not being educated in the way of 
business otherwise than as a gentleman and a scholar, &c., 
is not at present capable of getting his living, &c., &c., 
wherefore it was prayed that directions should be given 
touching an allowance for the petitioner’s maintenance. 
Whereupon an inquiry was ordered into the circumstances 
of Marcus Moses, the number of his family and the amount 
of his estate and the education of the petitioner, and the 
father Marcus Moses was ordered to give £5,000 security 
to pay such allowance to the petitioner from time to time 
as the Lord Chancellor should think fit. “And it being 
alleged that the said petitioner hath had only five guineas 
from his father since his baptism, so that he hath occasion 
for money for his present subsistence, and that part of his 
clothes and wearing apparel are detained from the petitioner 
by his father, it is thereupon further ordered that the said 
Marcus Moses the petitioner’s father do pay him £50 on 
Tuesday next and deliver him his clothes at the same 
time.” 

The inquiries appear to have been duly held, and as 
a result of them the father, Marcus Moses, was ordered to 
pay his son £60 per annum by quarterly payments, yet in 
the year 1726 the son presented another petition alleging 
that the maintenance had not been paid in pursuance of 
the Order of the Court; the father preferred a counter- 
petition setting forth that even before the making of the 
said Order his son Marcus Moses returned to the Jewish 
worship and professed himself to be a Jew, and kept the 
Passover with Jews, and as soon as the same was over 
voluntarily went over to Holland and there renounced the 
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Christian religion, and went publicly to the Synagogue and 
did penance for his having turned Christian in England, 
and continued in Holland a year and five months and 
behaved as a Jew all that time, during which time he by 
several letters applied to his said father to maintain and 
provide for him as a Jew, which he did, and paid several 
large sums for him more than his maintenance came to. 
And the said Marcus Moses being come over again to 
England has professed himself a Jew and behaved as such 
according to their ceremonies, and still continued so to do, 
whereby he hath forfeited the maintenance allowed him 
as aforesaid, and therefore praying that the said Order 
might be discharged. Upon these petitions all the parties 
were ordered to attend the Lord Chancellor (Lord King), 
who after hearing the evidence, including a declaration by 
the son in Court that he was a Christian, ordered that the 
sum formerly allowed for maintenance be continued until 
the 1oth of February instant, and as to any demand of the 
money since the 10th of February the Bishop of London 
was to examine whether the said Marcus Moses be a 
Christian '. 

It may be seen from the record of this case that the 
allowances given by the Chancellors were not excessive, and 
that maintenance was only given in case the child claiming 
it was unable to maintain itself, and would not be continued 
unless the cdnversion was genuine, the question, if there 
were any doubt about it, being referred to the bishop of 
the diocese. In any case the statute was not instrumental 
in procuring numerous conversions; and though well known 
to the judges, and acted upon on occasion, there was a 
growing tendency on the part of the Chancellors to restrict 
its operation, as may be seen from Lord Hardwicke’s 
judgment in the well-known case of Villareul v. Mellish, 
decided in 1737”. It gradually became obsolete, and was 


1 Sanders, Orders in Chancery, vol. I, pp. 457 8eq., 524 seq. 
2 2 Swanston, pp. 533, 539; and 2 Atk., p. 14, under name of Mellish v. 
Da Costa, 
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finally repealed in the year 1846 by the Act to relieve Her 
Majesty’s Subjects from certain penalties and disabilities 
in regard to Religious Opinions (9 & 10 Vict. ¢. 59). 

Since the petition already referred to, which was pre- 
sented in 1685, there is no trace in the law reports of 
the statutes directed against Nonconformists, some of 
the most stringent of which, e.g. the Act of Uniformity 
(1662, 14 Car. II. ¢. 4) and the Conventicle Act (1670, 
22 Car. II. ¢. 1), were only passed after the restoration of the 
Stuart dynasty, being enforced against the Jews. In the 
case of Protestant Dissenters the severity of these statutes 
was in a great measure mitigated by the Toleration Act 
(1688, 1 Will. & Mary, c. 18), which is expressed to be 
enacted “ Forasmuch as some ease to scrupulous consciences 
in the exercise of religion may be an effectual means to 
unite their Majesties’ Protestant subjects in interest and 
affection.” The Jews, though in no way protected by this 
Act, remained undisturbed in the exercise of their religion ; 
and those who were hostile to them had therefore to resort 
to tactics which have frequently been used as instruments 
of persecution, and which were immediately suppressed by 
the courts of law, to the great credit of English justice. In 
the year 1732 a paper was published by one Osborne con- 
taining an account of a murder committed the latter end of 
February on a Jewish woman and her child by certain 
Jews lately arrived from Portugal and living near Broad 
Street, because the child was begotten by a Christian, and 
showing that the like cruelty had often been committed by 
the Jews. In consequence of this publication, several Jews 
recently arrived from Portugal and living in Broad Street 
were attacked by multitudes in several parts of the city, 
barbarously treated, and threatened with death in case they 
were found abroad any more. Accordingly in Easter term 
the Court of King’s Bench was moved for a rule calling upon 
the said Osborne to show cause why a criminal information 
for libel should not issue against him for publishing the 
paper above referred to. Upon the motion, Lord Raymond, 
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the Lord Chief Justice, said that he believed the Court 
could do nothing in this matter by reason that no particular 
Jews could be able to show to the Court that they were 
pointed at more than any others, and thought that Lord 
Chief Justice Holt was of this opinion in the case of Orme 
and Nut. In that case (which is reported in 1 Lord 
Raymond, p. 486) an indictment was exhibited for a libel 
called “The list of adventurers in the Ladies invention, 
being a lottery,” &c., and alleged to be to the scandal of 
divers good subjects of the King to the jurors unknown. 
The jury found the accused guilty, but upon motion judg- 
ment was arrested on the ground that the persons libelled 
were unknown, and that it could not be said that any 
definite person was defamed. The Court, however, made 
a rule against Osborne te show cause. In Trinity term 
cause was shown, and the Court made the rule absolute. 
They distinguished the case from Orme’s case, saying, 
“that in the present case it is related in the paper that 
the fact there told is a fact which the Jews have frequently 
done; and therefore the whole community of the Jews are 
struck at,” and further adding that “admitting an infor- 
mation for a libel may be improper, yet the publication 
of this paper is deservedly punishable in an information 
for a misdemeanour (apparently inciting to a breach of the 
peace), and that of the highest kind; such sorts of adver- 
tisements necessarily tending to raise tumults and disorders 
among the people and inflame them with an universal 
spirit of barbarity against a whole body of men, as if guilty 
of crimes scarce practicable and totally incredible'.” This 
is undoubtedly a strong case, and one which, it is to be 
hoped, will be acted upon in case any similar attack should 
be made upon the Jews; but it is only right to point out 
that a libel on the Jewish religion would not be so dealt 
with unless it was such as to tend to stir up the hatred 
of the Queen’s subjects against persons professing that 


* See 2 Barnardiston, pp. 138, 166; Wm Kelynge, p. 231 ; 2 Swanston, 
p. 503 (note), and Sess. Cas., p. 260. 
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religion, and so conduce to a breach of the peace. For 
later cases tend to show that, assuming that the decencies 
of controversy are observed, the fundamental doctrines of 
any religion, not excluding that of the Established Church, 
may be attacked with impunity. There are no doubt 
competent authorities who hold, on the strength of certain 
old cases, that any attack upon Christianity, being part of 
the law of the land, is punishable. But there will always 
be great difficulty in inducing a jury to convict. Indeed, 
in the year 1883, when Mr. Bradlaugh was tried for 
publishing a periodical called the Freethinker, which was 
advertised as being an Anti-Christian organ and as waging 
relentless warfare against superstition in general and 
against the superstition of Christianity in particular, it 
was laid down by the Chief Justice, Lord Coleridge, in 
addressing the jury, that publications discussing with 
gravity and decency, and in an argumentative way, questions 
as to Christian doctrine or statements in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and even questioning their truth, are not to 
be deemed blasphemous so as to be fit subjects for criminal 
prosecution ; but that publications which in an indecent 
and malicious spirit assail and asperse the truth of 
Christianity or of the Scriptures, in language calculated 
and intended to shock the feelings and outrage the belief 
of mankind, are properly to be regarded as blasphemous 
libels. In the subsequent case of the Queen v. Ramsey 
and Foote, arising out of the publication of the same 
periodical, Lord Coleridge, in dealing with this point, said : 
“ Now according to the old law, or the dicta of the judges 
in old times, these would undoubtedly be blasphemous 
libels, because they asperse the truth of Christianity. But, 
as I said in the former trial, and now repeat, I think that 
these old cases can no longer be taken to be a statement of 
the law at the present day. It is no longer true in the 
sense in which it was true when these dicta were uttered— 
that ‘Christianity is part of the law of the land.’ Non- 
conformists and Jews were then under penal laws, and 
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were hardly allowed civil rights. But now, so far as I 
know the law, a Jew might be Lord Chancellor’. Certainly 
he might be Master of the Rolls; and the great Judge 
whose loss we have all had to deplore? might have had 
to try such a case; and if the view of the law supposed be 
correct, he would have had to tell the jury, perhaps partly 
composed of Jews, that it was blasphemy to deny that 
Jesus Christ was the Messiah, which he himself did deny, 
and which Parliament had allowed him to deny, and which 
it was part of ‘the law of the land’ that he might deny. 
Therefore to asperse the truth of Christianity cannot per 
se be sufficient to sustain a criminal prosecution for 
blasphemy. ... Therefore to maintain that merely because 
the truth of Christianity is denied without more, that 
therefore a person may be indicted for blasphemous libel, 
is, I venture to think, absolutely untrue *.” 


H. S. Q. HENRIQUES. 


1 A question which will be considered later. ’ 
* Sir George Jessel, who died on March 21, 1883. 
3 15 Cox, C.C., p. 235. 


(To be continued.) 
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KARAITICA. 


THE idea of unity has always pervaded Jewish life 
socially as well as religiously. Hence our horror of 
sectarianism and heterodoxy. Of all the Jewish heresies 
—and numerically they have been but few—none has 
had so long a history as that of the Karaites.* For more 
than a thousand years the Karaites have by the Rabbanites 
been regarded as pariahs, their race as impure, their 
literature as feeble and worthless. In every Jewish centre 
they have been in a minority, and, except in some Crimean 
towns, in a really pitiable minority. In Jerusalem, where 
they have existed since the foundation of their sect, tra- 
dition has it that they have never been able to muster 
a “Minyan” of ten. In Cairo they number a thousand 
or so, but even there the lowest of the Levantine Jews 
treat as synonymous the terms Karaite and “ Mamzer.” 
In Constantinople proper they are not, but in some of 
the villages in the immediate neighbourhood, which may 
be reckoned as forming part of Greater Constantinople, 
notably at Perim Pasha on the Golden Horn, Karaite com- 
munities are to be found in close touch with their more 
prosperous brethren in Russia. The Karaite capital is at 
Simferopol in the Crimea, and Kertch, Feodosia, Sebastopol, 
Eupatoria, and even fashionable Yalta are all hotbeds of 
Karaism. Sukum Kalé, where Karaite books were beauti- 
fully printed in the first half of the century, was destroyed 
by the British Fleet during the Crimean War, and has 
never been rebuilt. Odessa, Constantinople, and Cairo 
owe their Karaite synagogues to the fact that they lie on 
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the great high road of commerce, and that the Karaites, 
like all traders, are good sailors ?. 

And they have keen commercial instincts. But the best 
stroke of business they did was when they persuaded a too 
paternal Russian government that they were Bible Jews, 
the real Jews of History and aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Black Sea coast, and that Talmud Jews were interlopers 
compounded of all the vices. Abraham Firkovitch was 
a prime mover in the argument, and supplied much of the 
evidence, not scrupling to forge a few dates when con- 
venient. But he was a remarkable character, and his 
biography would need a Carlyle to do him justice. Hebrew 
literature owes him a debt in that he was the first of the 
systematic plunderers of the Genizoth of the Orient. His trea- 
sures have enriched the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, 
whose Karaite collection is consequently the largest in the 
world. The other great libraries have suffered from 
Rabbanite prejudices, for directly or indirectly they have 
been supplied by Talmud Jews who had neither knowledge 
nor interest for Karaite research. Leyden alone has to 
thank a non-Jew, Trigland, for having devoted himself 
to Karaitica, made a Karaite collection, and induced a 
Karaite to write for the famous Dutch University a Karaite 
Bibliography. 

Of late, however, there has been a distinct revival of 
interest in the Karaites among Orientalists. Saadia’s 
Millennium and the exploitation of the Cairo Genizah 
have reminded us how large a part the Karaites occupied 
in Jewish thought, and convinced us that foemen worthy 
of the steel of a Saadia and a Maimonides should not 
be despised. And now that greater tolerance is at last 
being shown by the Russian government towards Talmud 
Jews, they too can afford to pardon the bitter vengeance 
taken upon them by their secular enemies. The JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REvIEW has no controversial preferences, 

1 An interesting list of the ten chief Karaite communities of Europe is 
given in the mana mnp vide infra, sub voce Printed Books, M. 

VOL. XII. Yy 
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and it may not be out of place to describe in its pages 
the following collection of Karaite MSS. and books 
acquired by the writer during his travels in the East. 
They are principally derived from two sources, from 
the Karaite Chacham Shabtai, at Cairo in 1895, and from 
the widow of the Chacham Isaac b. Moses Krimi at Perim 
Pasha in 1896. As Bible Jews, the Karaites have always 
prominently concerned themselves with the text of the 
Bible and the Massora, and, accordingly, a large propor- 
tion of their books deal with the Bible. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 
Bibliography. 


201. (a) ‘979 I9.7HD. The replies of the Karaite Chachamim to 
the questions asked of them by the Christian Jacob Trigland, of 
Leyden, as to Karaism and its schism with Rabbanism. Written at 
Krasnoe Ostrovo, by Mordecai b. Nissan, in 1739. 

(b) DPY MS “D. Statement of the controversy between the 
Karaites and the Rabbanites, followed by a list of Karaite writings. 
Written by Simha Isaac b. Moses of Lutzk, in 1756. 

(c) MONWA Py WYP. Abbreviation of the ny*ny msbn in Elijah 
Baschitzi’s 1ON nV, by Joseph b. Mordecai of Trok. 

(a) mywn yan ‘> ’b. Introduction to that work by Caleb 
Afendopulo. 


Bible Commentaries, &c. 


202. -n20n ’D. Hebrew Commentary on the Pentateuch by 
Aaron b. Joseph 8517. Scribe, Michael b. Solomon Japhet in 1744. 
4to. Rashi character, pp. 202. Cp. B. M. Or. 1097 and Leyden 
Warner 2. 

203. ADIpo. Commentary on Genesis and Exodus by a Karaite, 
perhaps Samuel N57 al-Maghribi. Cp. B. M. Or. 2405, 2406. Each 
“‘parsha” or weekly section is preceded by an introduction ! (AD pp). 
a Psalm, and some Biblical verses relating thereto, and followed by 
an invocation in favour of Moses and the Prophets. The commentary 
and the introductions are in Arabic in Hebrew characters. Title page 
and the first pages of the preface are wanting. On page 2 occurs the 


1 Cp. Pinsker, Lik. Kad., p. 63. 
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following :—1) “19 33 Mabon Seow my om Sewn os mb Sxp 
'y” spo yn Seton yp 72 Mw. And on p. 3: “INOYD [IM 
ye pxpaa neds ae pede semoxds owns onds vada by mvp 
IDX. Scribe, Elijah Levi b. Joseph. 8vo. Square character. 

204. App. The like for DOSY to ‘Apna. Exodus xxi to end 
of Leviticus. At the head of two sections occurs a dedication to 
Isaac Firuz 1 pny’ “ynan ow dy. 

205. Ditto for 'M to M2N. Genesis xlvii. 28—Exodus xxvii. 19. 

206. Ditto for nbw. Genesis xxxii. 4-XXXVi. 43. 

207. Ditto for DYMSW tomMNN. Exodus xxi-xxvii.19. Defective 
at beginning. Scribe, Elijah Levi b. Joseph. 

208. Ditto for pba. Numbers xxii. 2-xxv. 9. 

209. Ditto for DMD to ‘yO. Numbers xxv. 9 to xxxvi. 13 (end). 

210. x nvap. Psalms and Biblical verses constituting the 
sacrament for the Sabbath of the section 81. 

211. The like for the section ninw. 

212. The like for the section NJ. 

213. The like for DWT). 

214. Joshua. Hebrew-Arabic translation and commentary of 
Japhet b. Ali, called Abou Ali the Bozrian. 4to. Rabbinic hand, the 
last five pages supplied in a modern cursive hand. 

215. II Samuel. Commentary by the same (?) beginning at chap. xiii. 

216. odands my. Psalms. Commentary by the same in five 
volumes: (a) i-xli; (b) xlii-lxxii, defective; (c) Ixxiii-lxxxix ; 
(d) xc-cvi; (e) cvii-cl. The first volume was written in 1776, the 
others in 1567. Owner, Abraham Levi. Cp. B.M. Or. 2520. Edited 
by Bargés. 

217. Fragment of a Karaite Commentary on Psalms. 

218. The like, by a different commentator. 

219. Proverbs*. Commentary, by Japhet b. Ali, in two volumes, 
the first page of vol. 1 and the last two of vol. 2 supplied by a modern 
hand. Cp. B.M.Or. 2402, 2506, 2507. Three chapters have been 
edited by Fischer at Cracow, 1898. 

220. Fragment of a Turkish-Hebrew Commentary on the first six 
chapters of Proverbs. Cursive Tartar script. 

221. Job. Commentary by the same in two volumes. Written in 
1608. Cp. B. M. Or. 2509-2512. 

222. Lamentations. Commentary by the same (?), written by 
Joseph b. Aaron 1250n, Shebat, 1667. N.B. B. M. Or. 2515, 2516 are 
by Salmon b. Jeruham. 

' Cp. Pinsker, Lik, Kad., p. 120. 
2 Vide Revue des Hiudes Juives, XXXVIII, 157. 
Yy2 
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223. Canticles. Commentary, by Abou Ali Alhassan b. Ali Habasri, 
the father of Japhet b. Ali’. N.B, B.M. Or. 2513 is by Japhet b. Ali 
himself, and was edited by Bargés. 

See also 244, Canticles, Daniel, Ezra. 

224. 457 Canticles. Fragment of Commentary, probably by Caleb 
Afendopulo. 


Liturgica. 


225. The Karaite Ritual. The first fifteen pages contain “ Dinim” 
as to prayer in Arabic. Then comes the prayer for Saturday night, 
then the morning prayer (NNW), then that for noon (O¥), and 
next the I yd for the other week-day evenings. 8vo. Scribe, Jacob 
nn. Date, 1727. Cp. B. M. Or. 2531. 

226. nyinw nbpn. The morning prayer: contains WD) ‘373, 
INT, WwW DY Jy kD NWN, OIINN, pow, 73373 125, nya7p nws. 

227. nbpn. Daily prayer. Cp. B. M. Or. 2530. 

228. Sabbath morning prayers. Begins as follows —be ™ pea 
ox Ayaands Sis ids nawa oy apa ndan anin pads sinaa odry 
Aaxyde ty Syn. On the first page occurs the name of 133 nb 501" 
y”2 owp yyy nd nim “IA “Dn. Defective at the end. 

229. Prayers for the Sabbath after the ninth Ab. At the end is 
a prayer for Salmon b. Jeruham *, the contemporary of Saadia. 

230. Evening prayers for Mourners. Begins:—DSW ndN jt Owa 
midoxds neds onan xn nex pty3. 

231, Morning prayers, Hallel, prayers for the New Moon. The 
rubrics are in Arabic. Scribe, Jacob Hazan*. Date, 1773. 

232. yn ndpn. Prayers for the individual, not in Synagogue. 
At the end a dedication to the writer’s brother, Abraham b. David. 
Date, 1670. 

233. Fragment of morning service for the Day of Atonement. 
2” Sy span ndpn. 

234. Fragment of the Karaite ritual, containing NWD bry, and some 
Selichot. Cp. B. M. Or. 1427. 

235. Prayers for the “Rejoicing of the Law” (n’’’). Written by 
and dedicated to the “dear child” Nissim b. Joshua Levi Hazan b. 
Solomon Levi. Date, 1826. 

236, MIN nnowd Sy. The biblical verses to be recited between 
the two benedictions by the “j.NN” who finishes the Law. Date, 
1819. 


? Vide in oy Mx sub voce 3x J2 aN. 
? Vide ante 221. 3 Cp. 223 ante. 
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237. Prayers for the “Rejoicing of the Law.” Written and dedicated 
to the “dear child,” David Joseph Elisha. Date, 1826. 

238. Prayers and Psalms to be recited on the Sabbath morning 
before Passover. Scribe, Solomon Zair b. Jadiah Zair, the physician. 
Date, 1728. 

239. jn naw nbpn. Prayers for the Saturday before the ninth 
Ab. Owner, Joseph Levi b. Nahum Levi. (Cp. 522.) 

240. Fragments of Liturgy. 

241. Sabbath morning Prayers. Owner, Obadiah b. Joshua. 

242. (a) pny’ mw “D. Commentary on the prayer for Kippur 
nnan ‘naw ‘n, divided into thirty-two chapters. Written by Simha b. 
Moses of Lutzk* in 1783. Author’s autograph. 

(b) mend nbpn. Commentary on the prayer of Moses in NW7D 
xvn*3. By the same. Written in 1753. 


Philosophy. 


248, (1) OYN py “D. A philosophic work in 114 chapters, com- 
posed in 1346 by Aaron b. Elijah Istanbauri, and edited by Stein- 
schneider and Delitzsch. Leipzig, 1841. Cp. B.M.Or. 1099, 1306. 
Scribe, Moses b. Abraham b. Moses of Fars (Khiva). Date, 1445. 

(2) A poem, by Solomon ibn Gabirol, 73nn AWN byb ony. 

(3) Ditto, by Samuel, “sn,” ayo dx mm bx one. 

(4) Selichot. 0°23NN), by Aaron b. Elijah Istanbauri. 

(5) 88m p2 AWD 45 HIM. 

(6) Selicha, by Solomon ibn Gabirol, 813) DOYS OY ‘Nn. 

(7) Piyutim, by Eliezer ben (sic) Kalir. 

(8) Poems, by Soo. 

(9) Commentary on Canticles, Daniel and Ezra. 

(10) von pane of Hai Gaon. 

244 (356). Fragment of a philosophic and theological work of the 
same title, by Aaron }INNT, with a commentary thereto entitled 
nyt yy by Samuel Kalii. 

245. Murshid wbx, the Book of Precepts (NN¥D7 ’D) of Samuel 
Malis b. Moses al Maghribi, the physician (cp. 203 ante). The work 
is divided into twelve sections, viz. :— 


1. nay dx bp Abxpods Sabbath. 

2, m7 5x 1 Adxpods New Moon. 

3. bw bx op Abxpodse Circumcision. 

4. “I Mwy Apa *p Ten Commandments. 


1 Vide ante sub 201. 
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_ ovayady tp Abypnds Festivals. 


5 
6. Pya yo myys sds: pa in dee wwe oxomeds: po Adni op. 
Of the relations between man and man. 

qs mboxnbe bp Dietary laws. 

8, minnndy *D Of the unclean. 

9. nyvayde Bp Marriage laws. 
ro. 13) oYpNde yn *b The Statutes, &c. 

11. DMD fo Fonds pend ord» xv. 


the 


chapters. 2vols., 4to. Scribe, Aaron b. Moses. Date, 10 Nissan, 1556. 
Cp. B. M. Or. 22069, written 1580, and Leyden W. 21, written in 
1396. 

246 A. The same work. 1 vol., folio (bought in Milan). The first 
two pages supplied in a modern Italian hand. 

247. nyyon “Dd. The Book of Precepts of Japhet ha-Rophé b. 
David ha-Rophé b. Saguir (fourteenth century). The seventh and 
eighth Makalat, wants the last two chapters. This work was divided into 
ten Makalat, each of which is subdivided into chapters (dsp). The 
entire work is not extant, though fragments are to be met with in 
a few libraries (vide Pinsker, 188). 

248. (a) ‘7 mondp. Salmon b. Jeruham’s pcelemic diatribe 
against Saadia Gaon, his contemporary. At the beginning occurs 
the following ascription: Mawn on 72 pedo war BDA AT 
5 Mn WHOM AMYO?. The work is written in verse, and divided 
into eighteen chapters, of which only twelve appear to be known to 
bibliographers (vide Pinsker, 15). This MS. contains the whole 
eighteen, and would therefore seem unique. Scribe, Elijah b. Baruch 
Jerushalmi. 

(b) nbso nnain. Polemic against the Rabbanites, by Saul b. 
Mazliah ha Cohen. Has been printed (vide Pinsker, 25-43). 

249. (a) OMpyn’D. The six Articles of Faith or Dogmas of Israel 
Hadayan (Magrabi b. Samuel), in Arabic. Cp. Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism, 213, &c., and cp. J. Q. B., X, 588 (B 9). 


Of men’s duties to the Priests. 


mers pb Laws of inheritance. 
This book was translated into Hebrew by Solomon b. Joseph Kanzi 
(vide Pinsker, Lik., note™). At the end of the MS. is a poem with an 
acrostic on the author’s name. Date, 1435. Cp. B. M. Or. 2405, 2406, 
which was written in 1520, and B. M. Or. 63, which contains only the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth Makalat. 

246. niin ’D Fy Pp ’D. The Book of Precepts of Aaron b. Elijah 


Nicomedian, divided into nibh, which are subdivided into 
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(b) Fone man, in ten chapters, by the same (written at Kahira 
in 1306). Cp. Leyden W. 52°. Owner, Joshua Levi Mazliah. 

250. Fragments of a Cabbalistic book, written in Arabic and 
Hebrew characters. 

251. apopn nosnd w130. A treatise on Arithmetic, in two parts, 
written by a Karaite. Owner, Isaac b. Mordecai Triskan. 

Bound up with this MS. is a printed Calendar for thirty-four 
years. ONY 1755 mynbin, printed at Kalé in 1796 (vide post, Printed 
Books, P). 

252, nnonn ‘nan dy pap. 

253. Benjamin Jerushalmi’s Miscellany. 

(i) Different opinions of astronomers as to the number of spheres of 
the moon and their orbits. Quotes David Ganz b. Solomon’s 39M) ’D 
p'yn; R. Meir b. Isaac Aldabi ha Rofé’s max ‘aw ’D; Raphael 
ha Levi’s DOW MIN “D, and Mordecai Bomtiano. 

(ii) JOP ndwy woONd. “The Microcosm,” an abbreviation of the 
work of this name by Menahem Azaria of Fano. 

(iii) moond Nm. A defence of the Kabbala, by Joseph del Medigo, 
against Elijah del Medigo. 

(iv) A criticism, by Benjamin Jerushalmi, of Sabbatai Scheftel’s 
Cabbalistic work 50 yar. 

(v) DY 3¥. Extracts from Luria’s Cabbalistic books. 

(vi) nbapn now. Extract from Joseph del Medigo’s ma2n mba. 

(vii) myn Sy 4”axrn ’p. 

(viii) mbwa ’p. 

(ix) Controversy between Benjamin Jerushalmi and Isaac b.Solomon 
the “High Priest” (1127 797), the Karaite author of m225n “Ww ’D 
asto WINN WIP. Scribe, Benjamin Jerushalmi. 

254. mns\n. Admonition in rhymed prose (Hebrew-Arabic) after 
the siyle of Bahya’s WB) ‘302. Each paragraph begins 05) &’. 
Defective at the beginning. 8vo. Paper. Rabbinic hand. 

255 (453). (a) N77 3nd pwns by Caleb Afendopulo, in four parts, 
with chapters on Dinim, and instructions as to reading the Law and 
the Haftaroth throughout the year, the Minhagim as to N’’D nNyin, 
the manner of writing a Sefer Torah, the closed and open sections 
(mvaINDi NNN), the: functions of a 15\D or scribe, the form of the 
poetical stanzas of the Pentateuch, and the text of the NI353. 

(b) The fragment of another Caleb’s work on the same subjects, 
and occasionally quoting the last described MS. 
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Poetry and Belles-Lettres. 


256. (2) mn ’D. Aphorisms by Caleb Afendopulo b. Elijah b. 
Judah jp. This work is divided into twelve sections and treats of 
various scientific and literary matters. The MS. begins in the middle 
of the twelfth section with questions and answers on scientific 
matters. Then follows a short treatise on the names of the Messiah 
and then one on Hebrew Prosody, at the end is written : 1.7 jN33) 
vee PNA aD adv ommdway own *Sya sya mI prppnd. 

(b) sbon 1) ’D. A Divan by the same, also divided into twelve 
sections. At the beginning of the third poem of the ninth section: 
awa ’2 V’/na ns wea mds Vann say yD WwEwW> YMIAN AN 
TonN mow wen aed oan mow 0d 95 ny on 753 y”> oMn 
sind. The tenth section contains Piyutim, some of which are 
printed in the Machzor Romania. Each section is headed in red 
ink. This MS. was sold in 1600. It is apparently unique. The only 
works by Afendopulo in the British Museum are his DYN JW NUS 
Index to the OYN Py, Or. 1306; and his N37 3N3 jAwNA on the Ritual. 
Or. 2537. Vide ante 255. 

257. DyD 31» ’D. Commentary on Aaron b. Joseph’s Piyutim for 
each weekly section of the Pentateuch, by Berakha b. Joseph ha Cohen. 
Date, 1651. Pp. 326. Unique. 

[258. y'wIN IN PIy ‘D. Moses b. Ezra’s Tarshish, 1200 poems 
rhyming by synonyms, divided into ten chapters, with an Arabic 
commentary after each verse by Abraham Eliezer Hadayan ibn 
Chalfan, and with occasional marginal notes by Samuel b. Abraham 
(possibly a Karaite). Scribe, Samuel Hacohen b. R. Judah b. R. Eliezer 
called Ibn Alchazin meade j3N2 yINI7. Date, oth Ab, 1501. Owner, 
Obadiah b. Joshua, the Karaite. On the first page occurs the following 
note, which is of historical interest, as to the Egyptian Karaites in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century : odd nank> ANIAN ND TIM 


Roy “1 1 pid 72 yA OY Apty “yobs oronodx wasdy Sixty 
vee 7y penny: S53 ayia mynds 2 non pwded (2) ow 
ADDN DAISN 73D) ON NBN VND TID VpAby: ads xponondes 
wee Diy 9 sat mand dy nme ASA ‘Da orderws 4p (2) 125m 
ANMYD "YN .... ONDD DY... . 25 DD OVIIN WweN APY “> 
ayNod may mma m1... mpbyn an eee wry xo anpoya 
nvxa axnsdsx sin nthe 22 Sen. jax whe on Adi yo podoo 
eee) VD AID ANN. 
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259. OY. (a) Two Arabic poems in praise of God. (b) Decalogue, 
with an Arabic paraphrase in rhymed prose. 

[260. 73N AYP. Thestory of Hannah, the mother of the Maccabees, 
in Arabic. 

[261. ano“ Ayp. The story of Queen Esther, in Arabic. 

[262. 01 Ap. The story of Joseph, in Arabic. Scribe, Moses b. 
Samuel, the Karaite. Date, 1820. 

263. Poetical Miscellany in Hebrew Arabic in different hands, 
consisting of— 

(a) Mw AYp. The Ascension of Moses. Copy made in 1853 by 
Joseph Halevi b. Abraham Matzliah b. Isaac b. Abraham b. Jacob 
b, Saadia b. Abraham. 

(b) FIN Ayp. 

(c) An Arabic 015 for Pentecost. 

(d) 7303 A¥p. A Midrashic poem. 

(ec) mum... rorbsx Dds yp. The story of Moses. 

264, Fragment of an Arabic medical work. 


Astronomical, &c.* 


265. odin by. “The world’s Image.” A treatise on cosmogony, 
translated into Tartar (Turkish) in Hebrew characters, from the 
Hebrew translation of Matthias Delacrut (sixteenth century) of the 
French original; vide Hist. Lit. de la France, XIII, 301 sqq. At the 
end is a Hebrew poem with an acrostic on the name of the Karaite 
mdp Abraham, the Turkish translator. Purchased at Odessa. 

266. (a) nun ’D mm by ‘pb. Commentary on the Karaite 
Calendar given by Bashitzi in his Sepher Adereth, by Joseph Tishbi b. 
Judah, the Karaite. Date, 1580. 

(b) D°D29N “D. Treatise on the Karaite Calendar with tables and 
diagrams by Emanuel b. Jacob, called Magister Beaufil. At the 
end a note by the scribe (?) Moses b. Elijah Hallel. Date, 1609. 

(c) Criticism on these works by Isaac b. Solomon b. Zadik, called 
ainyds (the lame) of Spain *. 

267. N77 INI jAWND. Dinim as to M’’Dand Benedictions. Incomplete. 

268. Fragment of a Turkish MS. in Hebrew Tartar script. 

269. pny’ mw ’D. Author's autograph. In thirty-two chapters. 
Written at Lutzk on Shebat 23, 1738, and re-written in 1753. Author, 
Simha Isaac b. Moses, of Lutzk, the Karaite, b. Simha b. Joseph 
b. Jeshua the Martyr (¥17?7) b. Simha b. Jeshua b. Samuel the Elder 


‘YIU NMBwH DYyD poy’. 


* See also 251 and 252. 2 Vide Steinschneider, Uebersetz., § 332. 
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270. nvmd nbpn ’p. Author's autograph by the same. Vide 
Steinschneider 7192. Date, Nissan, 1743. 

271. ian wd p>. Fragment of a Marriage Register of Karaites 
in and near Odessa, 1860-1880. 

272. owe 5m). Index to the work 7HI2n Swe of Jehuda 
Hedessi (vide post, sub voce Printed Books, F) by Caleb Afendopulo. 
Written in the village 8'O7P near Constantinople, on the 4th Adar, 
1497. 4to. 

Genizah Specimens. 

Of far greater importance for Karaite history and 
literature than most MSS. are the fragments from the 
famous Genizah at Cairo, for they date back a thousand 
years and more. A corpus of at least the earliest of these 
is essential for the future historian. The following speci- 
mens, brought back by the writer from Egypt in January, 
1896, may suffice to show what can be expected. The first 
is a form of Divorce dated in 1030. It is quite different 
from the Rabbanite »3, it is pure Hebrew, not Aramaic, 
and though elegant in diction it is not the less forcible. 


A KARAITE DIVORCE OF 1030. 


syp5 ow IBD mT 
napa wad 


mbes wndp p> dp snow minns 7p ar 
NON 
AT Nop. wnwEK (sic) Mnmw nd n3 


oy Ninw yidwa ya j2ovaxal 
woen abs nwo nda [ 9] win jor to 
dnd ow prystN AIK mw miND 


DNDDD AI OMyD PANS ON 
pypin Ed mawaD perp ana Syw 
nw npn any (sic) onde aN 
ped wx [yj wax paw v3 by 
nnay nds na mndp nx snena o> 














aa\” 
qe 
| XUM | 
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Tnpaw Nene nox] 
nN wnvao mnnbyw any ar ad 


MIND !D AT MAD ANN INN) ‘men 
sina pode xd abwnn amdy 0S par nd 
sow sam Aven xd voor nee xd 
ua) Jow dp na mada nx psd 


‘NONN 
OD NWN ANY OW snvS nny 


mv YY Nand nN ‘nap nndwnr 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 


THIS IS THE EGYPTIAN BILL OF DIVORCE 
FOR THE KARAITES. 


This is the Bill of Divorce which N. M. the son of N. M. has written 
for N. M. the daughter of N. M. who was my i heretofore. 

On the.... day of the week which is the....day of the month 
.... Of the year 1347, according to the computation of the Greeks 
in the land of Egypt in the city of Fostat, which is situate on the 
River Pishon. 

Came N.M. before the Elders and said unto them, being of sound 
mind and none compelling him, “I make known unto you that I 
have divorced N.M. the daughter of N.M. who was hitherto my 


betrothed abandoned her 
— }. And now I have bee her away } from my house 


and caused her to go forth from my premises. And I give unto her 
this her book—her bill of divorce. And I have no longer over 
her dominion nor power for she is not my wife and I am not her 


husband and behold I say before you: Thou N. M. daughter of N. M. 
thy name and thy designation, thou that wast before my ta 


now art thou divorced by me and sent away from me, and removed 
from my control! and from my premises.” 

Another is an ancient List of Books—fragment of a 
bookseller’s catalogue, perhaps as early in date. The text 
will be published later in this Review. It is described 
and deciphered by Professor Bacher in the last volume of 


1 Lit. hand, cp. manus = potestas. 
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the Revue des Etudes Juives!. The single page comprises 
the names of no less than fifty-six works, more than 
a third of which are by Saadia Gaon. But at least two 
are Karaite. No. 19 mentions a book by Anan, the founder 
of Karaism, and No. 45 is a responsum by Daniel al-Kumisi, 
a Karaite worthy of the tenth century. The Catalogue 
might have been issued by Quaritch. It distinguishes 
books as “unbound,” “bound in leather,’ and “ bound in 
fine vellum,” and the whole lot are described as not for sale 
but to be placed on one side! 


PRINTED Books. 


Most of the following are unknown to Bibliographers :— 


A. The Bible in Tartar in Hebrew characters. 4to, in 4 vols. Printed 
in Goslov by Mordecai Trishkin, 1841. I. AWN DWAIN AD, pp. 96+ 
80+140+46. Leviticus and Numbers are numbered together. This 
volume is defective. It wants the first seven pages, and ends in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Deuteronomy. II. ND°N'2) DIN 45D, pp. 322. 
III, ND*N'3) DAN ’D, pp. 358. The first page missing. IV. O7N 18D 
D’3INI, pp. 216+ 52, with the five scrolls. At the end of Nehemiah is 
a colophon, showing that the book was finished by Jacob b. Mordecai 
y3, on Wednesday the 23rd Adar II, 1842, showing that Mordecai 
Trishkin had died in the interval. ‘2770... . 713 1395(!) yan 
. . OND j3. Unknown to Steinschneider. 

B, mbvSsa pin opr mbnp ano ‘p> mawn S295 mbann sto 
pays ap... xvdp.... xordy pda maps) OP. The prayers 
of the Karaites of the Crimea, Constantinople, Poland, and Lithuania. 
In three volumes: (1) Week-day, New Moon, Sabbath, Haftaroth, &c. 
Also A717" NID “dD, poems on the weekly sections of the Pentateuch, 
by Judah Gibbor the Karaite. (2) Festivals. (3) Kippur and Selichoth. 
4to, Kale, 1805. Not in Steinschneider. 

C. The first volume of the same edition. 


D. DwpA aAsMs mdbpann wD. gto, Goslov (Eupatoria), 1836. Vide 
Steinschneider, 400, who gives the title mbpnn 7D. A defective copy 
in three volumes: (a) Daily Prayers; (b) New Year and Selichot; 
(c) Judah Gibbor’s M7" Nn “Dd. 

E. Another volume of the same edition containing the same as (8), 
and also the prayers for the festival of Tabernacles. Bound up there- 


? XXXIX, p. 199, and XL, p. 58. 
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with are: (1) Ten MS. poems for the Rejoicing of the Law, beginning 
TN Ne b>; (2) DWN Maw. Prayer for the Czar, in Hebrew and 
Tartar. Another for NWN ‘3 NY7H. Another for Duke Knaz Kotzebue. 
Another for Count Woronzow. Another for Count Pahlen. Another 
for the Imperial Family, when they visited the Synagogue in Sivan, 
1833. 

F. 157 Saw ’p, by Jehuda Hedessi. Fol., Eupatoria, 1836. The 
Karaite corpus theologiae. Vide Steinschneider, 1327 (pages 41, 97, 
and 98 torn out by the Russian censor). 

G. PV 737 AWN ANYON. Fragment, Constantinople, 1801. DIH33 
93) 1933 yon SIN Y ppinion. 

H. ‘py S%>5 ’D, by R. Aaron, the first incomplete. Eupatoria, 1847. 


L mawni mbay qt by asp peda prtpin $5. Grammar (acrostic, 
YV DAIN), sixty-four pages, Constantinople. 

K. wpm pp xm onp> pwdd oenwn md. Dictionary 
incomplete. 

L. 771193 ADY ’D. Hebriiische Grammatik mit 4 Sprachen. Latin, 
Italian, French, and German (with Russian added in MS.). All five 
languages are in Hebrew characters. Amsterdam, 1786. 

M. pr pwd np pwdp orenwD An MOM p’nyen yy AANA nD 
pny ami opys Svan own a’n inst mid p’nbn by syn 
onap myy ‘ad monn ona 9 2’ ppm yy non Syinw 192 
Sovnd aor oo Padma Sey “9 oy WIA 2 Id 
ppd ‘xr xvdp p”pd ‘xr wdma ppd “xr m-aworp p’pd sina 9s 
poyn ppd ‘xr xpaid ppd ‘xr rie p%pd “ar Nove p”pd “xr NBD 
yd Sapn yy sap 2a nna p’pd ‘xr pw p”pd ’x. Only ten 
copies printed, one for each of the Karaite communities at Constanti- 
nople, Eupatoria, Kalé, Kaffa, Odessa, Or, Lutzk, Hielitz, Trok (in 
Lithuania), and Poniewesh (in Poland). 

N. ayn ped enw nmap 137 ew ’dD. A Hebrew-Tartar Bible 
Concordance and Dictionary. The Tartar in Hebrew characters. 4to, 
342 pages. Printed at Eupatoria about 1836 (not in Steinschneider). 

Another copy (incomplete). 

0. V’nn now sy ropnA nw nvdw. Calendar and astronomical 
tables for thirty-four years. 4to, Kalé, 1796. ip3'h nv’, unknown to 
Steinschneider. 

P. Another copy of the same, bound up with MS. No. 251. 

E. N. ADLER. 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF BEN SIRA. 


Tue first find consisted merely of the fragment which 
forms now the lower portion of the page. It numbered 
all told three lines on each side. These lines correspond 
with chap. xx. 6, 7, 13 of the Greek. The rest was 
missing. The gap, numbering apparently six verses, opened 
up a vista of conjectures on the mode of writing, on the 
size of the leaf and other palaeographical topics. I indulged 
in them largely, giving free scope to fancy, until I dis- 
covered the missing portion, and much of my former work 
had to be recast. Meanwhile also, papers appearing in the 
last number of the J.Q. R. and of the Revue des Etudes 
Juives taught that other fragments belonging to the same 
book had been found elsewhere, viz. in Cambridge and 
Paris. In writing this I am not indulging in a descrip- 
tion of futile attempts of reconstruction, but place on 
record the fact that any new discovery might and often 
does entirely upset results based upon conjecture. It 
applies to the whole text of Ben Sira with equal force, 
and the final word can then only be spoken, when the 
remaining portions will have come to light. The vuriae 
lectiones in the two recensions or groups of MSS. have 
in a similar manner thrown a new light on the marginal 
glosses, have set at rest doubts and hypotheses, and have 
still more complicated the question of authenticity. The 
present fragment will also not diminish these difficulties. 

Before entering upon the minute study of the text 
itself, it is necessary to consider it from the purely 
palaeographical point of view, to describe the character- 
istic features, and to draw some conclusions as to the 
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probable date of this MS. Hitherto no attempt has been 
made to describe the other fragments from the palaeo- 
graphical side, and Mr. Adler has attempted to determine 
the date of his MS. only from the paper on which it is 
written. Assuredly an insufficient guide for the fixing of 
the age of a MS. without any other corroborative evidence. 

The size of this MS. is smaller than that of any other. It 
is well known that the smaller the leaves are the older they 
are, and precede in point of time the larger paper leaves. 
The length of a leaf seems to grow with its more recent 
date, especially in the case of leaves used in the making up 
of a book, destined to be folded in layers of four or more 
leaves. Fragments of a very old Haggadah for Pesah, with 
rudimentary illuminations, are of a similar small size and 
written on almost the same kind of thick yellow paper. 
The writing is in accordance with this supposed old age. 
Large and not clearly determined form of letters is a 
characteristic of such early writings. Noteworthy among 
the archaic form of Hebrew letters is the short form of the 
final “Nun,” the peculiar ‘‘Shin,” the long “ Vav” at the 
end of the word; the long stroke at the left foot of the 
“Tau” and “’Ain” are similar proofs of early date. 
Another is afforded by the evident care with which the 
copyist has written the text exactly in twelve lines to 
the page and on an average four words to the line. They 
are uncials or square as in B and not cramped as in Codd. 
A and C (i.e. the fragment published by Mr. Israel Lévi in 
the Revue dé Etudes Jwives, vol. XL, 1900, p. 1 ff.), both 
written in a cursive hand. A is considered by Mr. Adler 
(J.Q. R., p. 467) not later than 832. The new MS. follows 
on the whole the text as represented by Cod. B inasmuch as 
an attempt is made as far as possible to write no more than 
a hemistich to the line ; so that two lines would correspond 
with one verse, written in Cod. B in one line across the 
whole page, with a blank space in the middle. The oldest 
Codices of the Bible are written in narrow columns, and 
later copies retain this division, especially in Psalms, 
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Proverbs, and Job, as long as possible. The running of 
one verse into the other is a sign of later age. 

In all the known Codices of Ben Sira the end of the 
verses are marked by two dots (:). This new text differs ; 
the end of the verse is marked by a single dot (+) and 
a blank space of two or three letters. The time when 
double dots were introduced has not yet been exactly 
determined. In my study of the Samaritan Biblical Scroll 
I have pointed out, that the oldest of these Scrolls contains 
already the double dot. But that would not make it earlier 
than the twelfth or the eleventh century. In the eighth 
century, however, it was declared illegal to introduce them 
into the Sacred Scroll of the Pentateuch. In order to be 
forbidden the practice must have existed and crept in. It 
may have been used first in profane literature. This would 
place the MS. with the verse-mark of one single dot not later 
than the eighth century. Old is also the practice of placing 
the dot high up, on a line with the upper portion of the 
letter, and not in the middle or at the bottom, as is done in 
modern times. In spite of it, however, this text cannot by 
any means be so old as the eighth century. The only 
guide in Hebrew palaeography, still in its infancy, is the 
comparison with dated MSS. of the Bible. The oldest, 
assigned to the middle of the ninth century, has no marks 
at the end of the verse. It appears in the Codex 
Petropolitanus of 916; but the small free space which 
separates in our MS. one verse from the other has entirely 
disappeared. On the other hand we miss there one very 
important characteristic, viz. the lengthened letters. It is 
well known that Hebrew words are not divided when they 
happen to be at the end of a line. In old Codices the 
device resorted to by the scribe was to fill the blank space 
with parts of letters or with the first two letters of the 
word fully written in the following line. Not before the 
eleventh century can any trace of the system be found, 
according to which some of the letters were lengthened, so 


as to fill up the line, Both MSS. A and C have a good 
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number of such lengthened letters, as the writing goes to 
the very edge of the line. The copyist of B, with ample 
space at his disposal, had no need to resort to the use of 
these letters. The new text has also lengthened letters, 
introduced by the copyist for the same reason, i.e. to fill 
up his line, although he was not sparing in blank space at 
the end of the verse. Finding in one instance that he had 
not sufficient room left for another word on the same line 
(fol. a, third line from the bottom) he lengthened the final 
“Mem” in the word o3n. We do not meet with such 
letters in any Biblical MS. earlier than the eleventh century, 
and even if we should admit that such letters were first 
used in profane literature, before they were introduced into 
sacred texts (not the Scroll!) none of these MSS. of Ben Sira 
could be earlier than the end of the tenth century or the 
beginning of the eleventh; the oldest of them being this 
one, as it is more archaic than the others, and is the only 
one, except B, written in uncials or square type. 
Turning now to the contents, it is at once apparent that 
we have in this leaf a further portion of the book of which 
two leaves have been found in Cambridge, and one in 
Paris, belonging to what I would call the “Abstract” 
or “Compendium of Ben Sira,” apparently an epitome of 
the larger work. The place of this fragment has evidently 
been after the first leaf published by Mr. Schechter, as the 
author of this compilation follows generally the order of 
the chapters in Ben Sira, though this very fragment seems 
to offer an exception, indicating that he did not scruple to 
go farther afield to borrow some verses from a different 
chapter. As far as can be guessed he attempts to group 
together sentences and maxims on one and the same 
subject, avoiding repetition and reiteration, and he arranges 
them in the sequence in which they are found in the fuller 
text. Our text contains, according to the misleading 
numeration of the Greek version, the following verses: 
ch. xvii. 31-33; XiX. 1-2; XX. 5-7; XXXVil. 19, 22, 24, 26; 
xx. 13, altogether thirteen verses, of which four are known 
VOL. XII, ZZ 
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already, and in two recensions, whilst the rest appears for 
the first time, belonging to the chapters still missing. 

It is a fortunate coincidence that the verses of chap. 
xXxxvii are found here also. This is the third copy of 
one and the same passage found in the fragment of the 
British Museum and in that of Mr. Lévi. In these, however, 
the text is fuller, for the verses counted in the Greek as 20, 
23, and 25 are found in C (Codex Lévi), and verses 20 and 
25 BM (British Museum), 23 being added as a marginal 
gloss. Verse 21 is missing in all the three copies. Théy 
are, however, not found in the Hebrew in the same order 
as in the Greek. The order in the former is: C 19, 20, 
22, 23, 25, 24, 26, 27; and BM 19, 20, 22, 25, 24, 26. 
This confusion in the order of the verses is the more 
interesting, as the parallel passage in the Syriac shows 
a similar want of order. Verse 21 is missing in the 
Syriac and so is 25. The corruption of this passage in 
the Syriac is, however, more apparent than real. The 
counting of the Syriac verses is not to be relied upon. 
(Mr. Lévi took them to be identical with the Greek text, 
and he has therefore compared verses which have nothing 
whatsoever to do one with the other.) In the London 
Polyglott the numbering does not agree with Lagarde’s. 
For our purpose we must needs ignore this artificial 
counting and divide the text as it stands before us in 
the best way possible. We must then no longer compare 
19g or 22 with what is counted as such in Lagarde; but 
19 with 22 (corrected as will be shown later on), G 22 
with Syr. 23; G24 with Syr. 24 and G 26 with Syr. 
26. It must not be forgotten that ver. 25 does not exist 
in Syriac, as well as in this Hebrew fragment. The 
parallelism between the “ Abstract” and the Syriac is now 
as perfect as can be wished. The confusion noticed in B 
and C is due to the same causes which have disarranged 
the order of the Syriac, viz. to the desire of completing the 
text by the assistance of other versions or MSS, from 
which other verses have been interpolated. 
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I have dealt with this point at some length, as it is an 
important one, and may help to determine the relation in 
which the “ Abstract’’ stands to the fuller recension. The 
close agreement in the order and also in the form with the 
Syriac, such as we have it, precludes the possibility that the 
“Abstract” has been made from the fuller Hebrew recension, 
as represented by MSS. A, B,and C. It would be a miracle 
to find the author of the “ Abstract” to have omitted exactly 
those verses that are missing in S, and miracles are ex- 
cluded from purely literary work. It may be further 
asked whether these verses are in their proper place in 
the Greek and Syr. (xxxvii. 19 ff). It is known to 
every one who has followed up the internal history of 
the text that transpositions have taken place. These 
verses are felt to be incongruous in ch. xxxvii. They 
stand in no connexion either with what precedes or with 
what follows ; whilst in the Hebrew the connexion seems 
perfect. We must bear in mind that the compiler follows 
the original in a strictly chronological order, except in 
this one case. In the Paris MS. we have abstracts from 
ch. vi. 18—vii. 25, in the first leaf of Cambridge iv. 23— 
v.13. In this fragment xvii. 31—xx. 13, and in the second 
leaf in Cambridge xxv. 8—xxvi. 19. (I do not mention 
the verses omitted, but only the starting and the last verse.) 
In the original from which the “ Abstract” has been made 
these verses may and have assuredly formed part of ch. xx, 
filling up the gap here between verses 7 and 13. Ryssel 
also points out that in ch. xx, ver. 13 joins practically 
ver. 8. 

The old Hebrew original, as far as the wording itself 
is concerned, cannot have been different from the full 
recension as recovered. The agreement is so close that 
no other text could have served as basis for the compiler. 
The portions found in this MS. which are identical with 
corresponding portions of the full recension have established 
this fact beyond doubt. The relation in which this text 
stands to the other versions will be discussed in the Notes. 
ZZ2 
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It will be féund that in some instances the text agrees with 
the Syriac, in other more rare occasions it agrees with the 
Greek. In this small fragment, in fact, verses 6 and 13 of 
ch. xx are missing in the Syriac. But with the actual state 
of these versions before us, it is more than rash to draw final 
conclusions either from the presence or from the absence of 
words and verses in one version or in the other; more 
decisive is the coincidence in the forms in which words and 
sentences have been preserved. Not one of these versions 
has come down to us in its primitive form, nor even in 
any reliable form. The changes and manipulations to 
which each one of them has been subjected have been 
manifold and varied ; each has been corrected and interpo- 
lated from the other ; Greek has been changed over and over - 
again in the course of time; the hand of an Alexandrian 
author, well acquainted with the LXX, a Christian, and 
later editors, have modified the translation of Ben Sira; 
and the activity of the “Hexapla” revisers of the Greek 
text of the Bible did not stay their hands at Ecclesiasticus. 
The original from which the Syriac translation has been 
made was either corrupt or imperfect, and the Syriac text 
itself has not fared much better. It has seen many changes; 
alterations by Jewish and Christian hands, noticeable in 
the Greek, have not left the Jatter uninfluenced. 

I do not wish to enter now into the discussion as to 
the authenticity of the Hebrew text. I must reserve that 
for a special study, begun with the first publication of 
Messrs. Neubauer and Cowley’s text, and which is being 
amplified and completed in consequence of subsequent 
discoveries. I have no doubt that the Hebrew text now 
recovered is not the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 


I am now publishing the text, with an interlinear Syriac 
version in square brackets, so as to facilitate the comparison 
between the two texts. Missing words and parts have been 
completed mostly with the assistance of B and C. 
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TENTATIVE TRANSLATION. 


xviii. 31. The enemy. 32. Take not pleasure in much 
cheer, the poverty (caused) thereby is double. 33. Be not 
a glutton and a drunkard, (when) there is nothing in the 
purse. xix. 1. One who acts thus shall not be rich, and 
he that contemneth small things will become destitute. 
2. Wine and women defile the heart (mind), and a bold 
(impudent) soul destroys its master. xx. 5. There is one 
that keepeth silence, and is considered wise; there is one 
who is contemned by much (babbling). 6. There is one 
that keepeth silence, because there is no (or, he hath not 
an) answer ; and some keepeth silence for he seeth the time. 
7. A wise man keepeth silence until the time, and the fool 
will not regard (watch) time. xxxvii. 19. There is one 
that is wise to many but to himself he is defiled (useless). 
22. There is one that is wise to himself, the fruit of his 
understanding is upon his body (countenance). 24. A wise 
man to himself shall be satisfied with pleasure (delight), and 
all that see him shall count him happy. 26. A wise man of 
the peoplo shall inherit honour and his name standeth for 
ever. xx. 13. A wise man with a little uttereth his desire, 
and the goodness of the fool poureth away wisdom. 


NOTES. 


In these notes special attention is paid to the relation in which 
the Hebrew text stands to the Syriac, with which it is in close 
agreement, and by means of which the meaning of the Hebrew is 
made more clear than by the assistance of the Greek. The Syriac 
is published here in the form of an interlinear arrangement in order 
to bring out in many cases the absolute agreement. The Syriac 
text is disfigured by many glosses and interpolations; a double 
translation has sometimes been introduced from the margin into 
the text, and in a few instances the order of the verses and of the 
hemistichs has been displaced. I have merely rearranged here and 
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there a word or changed the order in which the verse is standing in 
the Syriac. It will then be seen how close the relation is, in which 
the two texts stand to one another. 

XViii. 31. N21” Hebrew and Syriac: singular. Greek: plural. 

ver. 32. I have translated }* in accordance with all the versions, 
“much.” The Hebrew word occurs only twice in Job (iv. 12 and 
xxvi. 14), in both cases translated by the Targum: N¥P “little.” 
The talmudic use of the word agrees on the whole with the idea 
of “little.” The author of the Hebrew text of Ben Sira following 
his usual custom, selecting scarce words of the Bible and hapax 
legomena, has hit upon this word, and has given it a different 
meaning. He surely could not inveigh against a “little” rejoicing 
and pleasure; it is the surfeit of enjoyment which ke reproves, 
which alone would bring poverty in its train. (32 b) The Syriac 
Nn IM means “tandem aliquando,” inadequately represented by the 
Hebrew 0°” ‘® which can only mean “double,” and occurs only 
twice in the Bible: 2 Kings ii. 9 and Zech. xiii. 8. G. is totally 
different from the Hebrew and Syriac; it reads: “neither be tied 
to the expense thereof.” Ryssel tries to correct the Greek text, and 
he translates: “so. that thy requirements be not in the long run 
double as great.” If we detach the first words of the following verse 
in the Greek and attach them to the preceding, we find there also 
the allusion to “not getting poor,” which in the Greek as it stands 
is taken to be part of ver. 33. But it makes there no sense whatsoever. 
For what can mean: “Be not made a beggar by banqueting upon 
borrowing, when thou hast nothing in thy purse.” Ifa man “has 
nothing in the purse” he evidently #s.already a “ beggar,” and cannot 
become after banqueting on borrowed money! The fact is that we 
must read the Greek (as the Syriac), “lest through double expenses 
thou necessarily wilt become a beggar.” The Hebrew word 1w™" 
occurs only twice in the Bible—Prov. xiii. 18 and xxviii. 19; translated 
in each case in the Targum by NN1°301. 

ver. 33. In the Syriac I have eliminated the word }'3D! as it is either 
due to a dittography, a senseless repetition of the concluding word 
of the last verse, or a correction made from the Greek. The former 
seems to be the more correct view. The parallelism between the 
Syriac and the Hebrew is now perfect. The Hebrew expression 
x21) 551 occurs twice in the Bible in this connexion—Deut. xxi. 20 
and Prov. xxiii. 21; cf. also ver. 20. The reference to the passage in 
Proverbs assists us in explaining the difference between the Syriac 
and the Hebrew of our Text in the following verse (xix. 1). Instead 
of MN? the pronoun, the Syriac has in the first hemistich the noun 
from the preceding verse N° and adds the second noun, represented 
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by the synonymous expression, X1W3 OM, following the example in 
Prov. xxiii. 20, where the Hebrew has W3 sobyp, and the Peshitto adds 
the word W3 also in ver. 21. 

The Greek of xix. 1 a reads like a wrong translation from 
the Syriac: “A labouring man that is given to drunkenness.” 
H. 1 b agrees better with G. “and he that contemneth small 
things.” I have completed the last word to read "YN. The 
noun occurs in Ps. cii. 18, where the Peshitto translates xmby 
N20. The verb occurs Jer. li. 58 WMA WY, but it is trans- 
lated by all: “uprooted, destroyed, utterly broken.” In his usual 
way the author of this Hebrew Ben Sira selects the hapax legomena 
and scarce words. It can have here no other meaning than in 
Psalm cii: “utterly impoverished.” The Syriac has NN33DD NN3 
“to inherit poverty.” G. has: “shall fall little by little.” 

ver. 2a. H. agrees absolutely with S., nay the very same words 
are used in both, as I felt justified in completing the verb \tNb', 
corresponding in meaning and form to the Syriac j"M5. This verb 
is used more than once by the Hebrew B-S., v. the Glossary to 
Neubauer-Cowley’s edition, s.v. 1M, where reference is made to this 
verse, with the hope that it may have been used. This expectation 
has now been fulfilled by the discovery of the Hebrew of this verse. 
G. totally different. 2} is taken as “men of understanding,” and the 
verb rendered by me “defile” or “‘make wanton” is rendered by G. 
“to fall away”; Ryssel adds “from God.” He has also misunderstood 
the Syriac of ver. 1 b, and still more the following part of this verse. 
I omit here the second half of Syriac, i.e. 2 b, as it is not found in the 
Hebrew, and what is numbered as Syriac 3 is taken by me to be the 
true 2 b. A glance at the Greek and at the Commentaries of Edersheim 
and Ryssel will convince every one that this passage is corrupted more 
than in the Syriac, though this has also suffered by the intercalation 
of 2b, a mere repetition of 2a. Ryssel considers ver. 3 S. as a late 
interpolation. In the light of the Hebrew text we must reverse this 
Opinion and reject 2b as a late interpolation. Ver. 3 S. corresponds 
exactly to H. 2 b, word for word. The Hebrew 7 has been rendered 
by me “bold, impudent” as in Prov. NYY impudence, roughness, 
not “strong.” In G. 3 b seems to offer an analogy to this part of the 
verse. If we omit in G. 2b and 3a, and join 3 b to 2a we shall have 
corrected the text in a much more satisfactory manner than has been 
done by Ryssel and others. 

xx. 5. Agrees with both versions, S. and G. Ryssel’s suggestion 
that in the Hebrew stood NY), for which G. “found.” The Hebrew 
here, however, is IWM3 “considered,” exactly as the Syriac. 5b 33 
must evidently be read 2103. I have translated accordingly. 
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ver. 6. Missing in S., agrees in the main with G. Ny here and in 
the following verses is used in the same sense as in Eccles. iii. 1 ff., 
‘‘ propitious, proper time.” In S. and G. 7a the word is rendered 
* opportunity.” ‘ 

ver. 7a. H. agrees more with G. than with S. which has 10) in both 
halves of the verse. Both versions have “N23” or “man” in 
connexion with “wise,” but in all the following verses it is omitted 
regularly. So throughout in the Hebrew, which has only O5n. 
7 b. S. and G. have an addition (due to a marginal gloss) “ wicked” 
S., and “babbler” G., beside the “fool” which alone is found in H. 
Ryssel observes that the true antithesis between ver. 8 (or 7) is ver. 13. 
The intermediary would thus appear to be in a wrong place altogether. 
Instead then of verses 9-12 found in G. and S. we have in our text 
the verses which are now in G.and S. in chapter xxxii. Ihave already 
pointed out above the relation in which the Hebiew stands to the 
other versions. I mention that these new verses have been edited 
twice, once by Mr. Margoliouth in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
and a second time by Mr. J. Lévi. Our present text agrees in the 
main more closely with B (the text of Mr. Margoliouth) than 
with C (Lévi). But as the comparison has not been made with the 
exactly corresponding verses in S, I must, however briefly, go over 
the same ground once more. 

xxxvii.19. H. has the peculiar Aramaic form 03N3, whilst in ver. 22 
it is the Hebrew form 02M. The parallelism between H. and S$. 
becomes evident the moment we recognize in S. a displacement of 
the second hemistichs in each of the two verses, now S. 20 and 22. 
Written in parallel columns one over the other, they have changed 
places; 22 b ought now to be what it probably was at the beginning 
viz. 20b, and the latter ought to take its proper place after 22 a. 
rand is represented in S. by ‘“‘at all times,” “at many times,” and 
not “for many men.” H. agrees with S. ‘“05nJ=D'SN being “ wise” ; 
G. has instead “ teacheth.” 

Our text has 5x13 like B, against C Seo, The first appears to be 
the more correct form. It is to be taken as identical with the same 
word meaning “ pollution, defilement, unworthiness,” just as Nehem. 
xiii. 29 and other passages in the Bible. It thus corresponds much 
better with the Greek “useless,” “unprofitable,” for Sxaa would 
have been rendered “foolishly.” S. has ‘“omnique honore privet 
seipsum.” The Arabic translation, which rests upon the Syriac, 
‘“suumque deiiciat honorem” (Walton’s Polyglott). Surely no more 
perfect equivalent could be found for the Hebrew or vice versa in H., 
for it means in all instances “ he becomes unworthy.” 

ver. 22. B and C have & like S. yw in all these verses must be 
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taken as “himself,” the personif. of the wise. 1M") in the same 
verse corresponds to S. “vultus aspectu,” “the outward appearance,” 
the “countenance”; “ab eiusdem vultu” Arab. (Walton) in contra- 
distinction to “\W5).” C has here also D5), not so B. “The fruit 
of his understanding,” H., agrees better with G. than with S. I have 
completed the word in accordance with the other MSS. into 1ny". 

ver. 24. This verse is a logical sequence to ver. 22. Those who 
are able to recognize the wise from his aspect, are praising him. 
H. agrees with S. and not with G., which is totally different from 
H. 24a, whilst H. corresponds to 8. word for word. The order of 
words of 24b is reversed in C, agreeing even in that detail with S. 
In our text the order is somewhat different. In B this part is 
missing through imperfection of the MS. The verb NMW® is in 
plur. as conjectured by Mr. Lévi. Ryssel misunderstands here also 
the passage, and Lévi, not comparing the corresponding verses of S., 
comes to most curious conclusions. 

ver. 26. H. like S. combines “the wise man” with “the people,” 
and agrees also in the remaining portion closely. G. different. 
‘‘Honour” adopted by Ryssel is found here also, and in S. Cod. 248 
reads éora, exactly as our text has T\Y, and so S. I have added the 
word "M3 in conformity with the other text (C), but the true reading 
ought to be wnd, 8. has also a similar form x'nd. 

xx. 13. No S. for this verse. This verse as it stands does not agree 
with any version. I have tried to translate 35 not as a noun, but as 
a verb: identical with the sentence in Micah vii. 3: MI 125 Sam 
wp) “and the great man uttereth his mischievous desire,” or “the 
desire of his soul.” It would then mean here: “The wise man is 
able to utter his desire in a few words, whilst the goodness of the 
fool poureth away wisdom like water.” 


Thus far this new fragment. 1 draw no conclusions. 
The close agreement between this text and S. needs no 
further pointing out. Nor is it necessary to urge again the 
fact that text and writing exhibit a very archaic character. 
The relation between this text and the fuller Ben Sira 
still requires careful study. The problem as it presents 
itself to me is to determine in the first instance the claim 
of priority of one over the other, that is, to ascertain 
whether the smaller depends upon the larger book, or 
whether the larger is a later amplification of an older, 
smaller text. After this question has been satisfactorily 
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disposed of, it will then be time to open the question of 
the authenticity of this Hebrew text. It will be the duty 
of those who defend the authenticity to explain the sur- 
prisingly close and almost literal agreement with the Syriac, 
which goes so far as to obliterate the Hebrew character 
of this book, notably in its Syntax. 

Among the fragments from the Genizah I have found 
a small portion of a leaf, in a very bad state of preservation. 
The writing, which is almost faint, is of a mixed character, 
uncial letters alternating with cursive. Fol. a has six 
lines visible, of which five are tolerably legible, though 
torn in the middle, and much mutilated at the left side. 
The reverse is in a worse condition, and only stray words 
can still be seen. As the text seems to stand in some 
relation to Sira, one or two maxims finding parallels in 
the latter, I am publishing them also, to preserve them from 
utter destruction. They are rhymed maxims, and resemble 
somewhat the collection published by Prof. Schechter, 


J.Q.R., pp. 459-460. 
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THE SEFER HA-GALUY. 


I. DIE EINTHEILUNG DES “SEFER HA-GALUY.” 





Pror. MARGOLIOUTH’S merkwiirdiges Attentat auf die Echtheit 
des durch Harkavy herausgegebenen grossen Fragmentes des Sefer 
Hagélii ist durch Dr. Harkavy auf gehérige Weise in seiner vollen 
Grundlosigkeit beleuchtet worden, und es bedarf keines weiteren 
Eingehens auf diese Episode des Kampfes um den hebriischen Sirach. 
Nichtsdestoweniger halte ich es fir nothwendig, einen Punkt in 
Margoliouth’s Artikel zur Sprache zu bringen, um Saadja von einem 
in der Einleitung des Hagdlii angeblich gefundenen Mangel an 
logischem Denken zu entlasten. Margoliouth sagt (J. Q. R., XII, 523) 
in Bezug auf die Kintheilung des Buches, wie sie in der erhaltenen 
Einleitung angegeben ist: “A more illogical method of dividing 
a work was surely never suggested.” Diese Beschuldigung ruht 
auf der Meinung, dass die drei “general sections” wirkliche Theile 
des Buches sind, von denen Margoliouth sagt: “three others are 
spread over those seven sections.” Und weiter oben (p. 513) sagt er: 
“The author divides his work into ten sections, of which nos. 1-7 are 
special, whereas 8, 9, and Io are spread over the whole work.” Es 
ist allerdings gchwer, sich Theile eines Werkes vorzustellen, die aber 
die tibrigen Theile desselben verstreut sind. Aber Saadja spricht 
tiberhaupt nicht von zehn Theilen seines Buches. Die Stelle, an 
welcher er den Plan seines Werkes angiebt, lautet: N17 PNUN 
NAIDD ND NB) Fioxds a ysnon xm In 52 Mwy axnads 
mynd p Ayew roxbe 25x) m3 KyHo xvi pn 7 (p. 153, 
Z. 5-7). D.h. “ Die Gegenstinde! dieses Buches sind an Zahl zehn ; 
durch jeden derselben wird die Nation (das jiidische Volk) eines 
offenbaren Nutzens theilhaftig werden. Sieben von ihnen nehmen 
einen besondern Platz im Buche ein; die drei anderen sind iiber das 


1 fur, Plur. von fo (U2), bed. zundchst Absicht, dann den Gegen- 
stand, den man zu behandeln beabsichtigt. Hebriisch m2 oder py. 
Am Schlusse der Einleitung des Amanat spricht Saadja von dem Gegen- 
stande seines Werkes : 2xn2>x yuu, was Ibn Tibbon mit 1507 po iibersetzt. 
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ganze Buch ausgebreitet.” Deutlich genug ist hier gesagt, dass das 
Buch eigentlich nur aus sieben Theilen besteht, deren jeder einem 
besondern Gegenstande gewidmet ist. Aber zu diesen sieben 
Gegenstiinden kommen noch drei andere Gegenstinde hinzu, die 
ebenfalls zum Zwecke des Buches gehéren, die aber nicht in beson- 
deren Theilen, sondern im Buche als Ganzem hervortreten. Nun 
folgt eine genaue Darlegung des Inhaltes der sieben Theile oder 
Abschnitte des Buches, welche als IN2 (= hebr. 1yv’), Pforte, Capitel, 
bezeichnet werden. Am Schlusse dieser Darlegung sagt Saadja (p.155, 
7.19): AYNSON ANNI ‘abe yy mw mnD, “das ist die Darlegung des 
wesentlichen Inhaltes der sieben besondern Capitel.” Und er fahrt 
dann fort: 2Nn25x ywid Aboxw nap Apxyde ayn 5x xox, “was 
die drei allgemeinen Capitel betrifft, so umfassen sie das ganze Buch.” 
Natiirlich ist in diesem Satze das Wort “Capitel” nur in ibertra- 
genem Sinne gemeint. Was er unter den drei das ganze Buch 
umfassenden, also iiberall im Buche zur Geltung gelangenden Gegen- 
stiinden versteht, sagt Saadja sofort. Er will in dem Buche: (1) pydyn 
saerayds DxdD>N mvp FoNdy, die Nation die Richtigheit (Correctheit) 
der hebriischen Rede lehren; (2) oxdadx oxn fxds ovdyn 
’, .. Ayon, die Nation die Zusammensetzung (Composition) der Rede 
lehren ; (3) nensd xadyn, sie die Verkniipfungen lehren, d.h. die 
Verkniipfung der einzelnen Theile des stylistischen Produktes zu 
einem harmonischen Ganzen. Der erste Punkt betrifft die Richtigheit 
der einzelnen Worter, also die grammatische und lexikalische Correct- 
heit; der zweite Punkt betrifft die Zusammensetzung der Worte zu 
Sitzen, also die syntaktische Correctheit ; der dritte Punkt betrifft die 
Composition des ganzen Redewerkes, also die stylistische Correctheit. 
Saadja will also ausser dem Inhalte seines Werkes, den er in sieben 
Capiteln darstellt, auch mit dem Werke als Ganzem ein Muster des 
richtigen sprachlichen Ausdruckes und des Styles bieten. Das sagt 
er dann noch ausdriicklich (p. 157, Z. 13): NIM AONSN MNP KIND 
‘) nmyan yexzobs ‘bx mina nym xmaxay mnodym axnsds 
NANOS) NANO Abbe, ““wenn die Nation dieses Buch liest, wenn 
ihre Jiinglinge es studiren, dann wird sie dieses dreifachen Nutzens 
theilhaftig werden ; sie wird Correctheit erlangen in der Sprache, in 
ihrer Ordnung (Wortfiigung) und in ihren Verkniipfungen (der 
stylistischen Composition).” Man sieht, Saadja hat klar und logisch 


1 Dieses Wort ist in der Handschrift unleserlich. Harkavy schlagt 
vor fotos (A059, Plural von ,li25) und iibersetzt das mit mnnn. 
Aber um Reime handelt es sich nicht, sondern um die syntaktische 
Ordnung der Rede, In der Erliuterung (p. 157, Z. 4): omaNod Ont: 
Dimon — ‘die Ordnung ihrer Rede und ihrer Gedanken.” 
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ausgesprochen, was er mit seinem Buche beabsichtigt’. Nur seine 
Liebe zum Schematisiren mit runden Zahlen, die sich auch sonst in 
seinen Werken zeigt, brachte ihn dazu, die Zahl der Capitel seines 
Buches durch die Zahl der drei Nebenzwecke desselben zu Zehn 
abzurunden. Es ist nicht zu leugnen, dass dieses Verfahren recht 
gekiinstelt ist; aber es gehdrt einmal zu den schriftstellerischen Eigen- 
thiimlichkeiten des Gaon. Wir haben die Pflicht, dieselbe zu begreifen, 
aber nicht das Recht, ihn dariiber zur Rede zu stellen, weil sein 
Geschmack ein anderer war als der unsere. Ebenso miissen wir ihm 
glauben, dass er den Styl seines Buches wirklich als zum Vorbilde 
und Muster geeignet betrachtete, wenn wir denselben auch nicht 
als solchen anzuerkennen vermégen. Leider bieten die erhaltenen 
Anfangssiitze des Sefer Hagilii kein geniigendes Material, um eine 
klare Vorstellung von dem Style des ganzen Buches zu gewinnen. 
Noch eine Einzelheit aus Prof. Margeliouth’s sei hervorgehoben. 
So lehrreich seine Angaben iiber die “ nabatiiische ” Sprache (p. 516 ff.) 
auch sein mégen, was er im Anschlusse daran in Bezug auf Saadja’s 
Ausserung sagt, ist unrichtig. Wenn Saadja (p. 155, Z. 23) sagt, dass 
“das Arabische und Nabatiiische die Herrschaft iiber die Nation 
gewonnen habe” (703358) AaIySx xy nad: 430), so versteht er 
unter “ Nabatiisch” einfach Aramiisch, ohne an einen bestimmten 
aramiischen Dialekt zu denken. Denn auch in Jesaja xxxvi. 11 tiber- 


setzt Saadja MDDN mit fryazdxa, “nabatiiisch.” Nun war aber 
Nabatiiisch eine Bezeichnung des Aramiiischen tiberhaupt. Andere 
arabisch schreibende jiidische Autoren bezeichnen das Aramiische als 


IND, syrisch. 
BuDAPEST, Mai 1900. 


W. BAcHER. 


- 


II. NOTE ON RAB MUBASHSHIR. 


Dr. HARKAVY might have spared himself the trouble of writing 
his long answer to my article, had he consulted page 68 of his own 
book. He there without any hesitation identifies the Rab Mubashshir 
of his documents with the Gaon Rab Mubashshir the Levite, mentioned 
by Ibn Ezra. Now there was only one Gaon named Mubashshir; and 
he is the Gaon of Pumbadita, called Rab Mubashshir the Priest, who 
died in 1237 or 1238 Sel. (Neubauer, Chronicles, I, 40, &c.). Ibn Ezra’s 


1 Die Irrthiimer Harkavy’s in der hebr. Ubersetzung und in der 
Erklirung der betreffenden Sitze habe ich in der Revue des Etudes Juives, 
Bd. XXIV, S. 314, berichtigt.—S, auch meinen Aufsatz in der Juli- 


Nummer der Expository Times, 
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inaccuracy in calling him “ Levite” instead of “Priest” is too slight 
to be considered; and what is clear is that the evidence on which 
the author of the criticism on Saadyah is called Levite is precisely 
the same as that whereon he is called Gaon. And in 1891 Harkavy 
saw no difficulty about identifying the author of the criticism with 
the Gaon mentioned by Ibn Ezra. And since Ibn Ezra quotes a word 
in which the Gaon criticized Saadyah, there is no question about the 
justice of the identification. 

But in 1900 it is pointed out that the Gaon died four or five 
years before the Sefer Ha-Galuy can have been written; and if 
Dr. Harkavy had openly abandoned his former identification, there 
might be little reason for complaint; but he does so tacitly, and 
makes it appear as if I had been negligent in not noticing that the 
author of the document was called Levite! 

Hence I have Harkavy’s authority for identifying the author of 
the documents with the Gaon who died in 926. Since he cannot 
have criticized the Sefer Ha-Galuy four years after his death, I fear 
there is no hope for the Sefer Ha-Galuy in spite of Harkavy’s de- 
fence. Dates are stubborn things. 

Harkavy’s assertion that the Rab Mubashshir of his documents 
speaks of Saadyah as deceased is inaccurate. It is the author of the 
compilation, not R. Mubashshir, who uses the phrase (page 71, 2). 
In the other place (p. 183) it is introduced by Harkavy himself. 

What strikes me most is the felicity of Steinschneider in detecting 
this forgery so rapidly, and of Gritz in refusing to let it bring dis- 
order into his history. 

The description of the Megillath Antiochus as “a mediaeval com- 
pilation ” is due not to Jellinek, but to Mr. Abrahams, who regarded 
that description as quite consistent with the work being mentioned 
in the Halachoth Gedoloth. How its being used by Nissim of Kairawan 
can affect Mr. Abrahams’ view I cannot possibly conceive. 


D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


III. REJOINDER TO PROF. MARGOLIOUTH. 


AvucH dieser Strohhalm wird Prof. Margoliouth'’s Thesis nicht 
retten. Bei mir (Stud. u. Mitth., V, 68) sind blos die Worte Ibn-Ezra’s 
citirt, jedoch ausdriicklich hervorgehoben, dass Mubashir nach Saadia’s 
Tod geschrieben, folglich nicht mit Mub. Kohen, der schon 926 
gestorben, identisch sein kann. Wie es scheint, verleihet Prof. M. 
dem Titel Gaon bei Ibn-Ezra sehr grosse Beweiskraft, ohne zu 
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bedenken, dass man diesen Titel keineswegs urgiren darf, da z. B 

Achai (Verf. der mindxw), Chefer b. Tazliach u. Nissim aus Kairuan 
gewohnlich diesen Titel tragen, ferner nennt Raschi (Beza, f. 33a) 
den Sabbatai Donnolo 7ID> °K INN (vgl. WON OD VILL. 101) ; 
Maimonides sagt in der Vorrede zu seinem Codex: D'1NI7 bs day 
MWA WHOA Woy PISXd) Senn YN Oye; Maimonides selbst 
wird von Moses de Coucy (in der Vorrede zum YD) ebenfalls Gaon 
betitelt. Eine grosse Anzahl Beispiele dazu findet man bei Zunz 
(Ritus, pp. 192-3), die sich bedeutend vermehren lassen, so z. B. sagt 
der Historiker Abraham Ibn-Daud (Neub., Mediaeval Chronicles, I, 78) : 
men ody DSN N_W pINI WY wyNL; ibid. gibt er diesen 
Titel drei zeitgendssischen Talmudgelehrten aus Narbonne. Schon 
im J. 1859 erklirte Zunz (ibid.): “In den Schriften des zwélften Jahrh. 
heissen die alteren Lehrer oft Gaonen, &c. Gaon wird ziemlich 
gleichbedeutend mit 39 05M &c. Jeder ausgezeichnete Talmudist 
gehért zu den Gaonen,” weshalb es ihn (ibid.) gar nicht befremdete, 
Ibn-Ezra’s Citat auf Samuel Levi (ha-Nagid) zu beziehen.—Dagegen 
ist bis jetzt kein einziges Beispiel bekannt, dass man einem Kohen 
den Titel Levi geben sollte, ja oft werden (z. B. bei Ibn-Gajjath) 
Samuel In-Chofni u. Samuel Nagid nur dadurch unterschieden, dass 
ersterer Sam. ha-Kohen u. letzterer Sam. ha-Levi genannt werden. 


A. HARKAVY. 


VOL. XII. 34 
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THE JEWS IN JAMAICA AND DANIEL ISRAEL LOPEZ 
LAGUNA. 


SouTu of the island of Cuba, so much noted recently, lies the island 
of Janahina, or Jamaica. Discovered by Columbus on his second 
journey, it remained for one hundred and sixty years in possession of 
the Spanish, till it was conquered by the order of Oliver Cromwell, no 
previous declaration of war having been made. When the English 
occupied the island, so rich in gold and spices, they found already 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews settled there. 

One of the first travellers on the island was Benjamin de Mesquita, 
a relation of Jacob and Abraham Bueno de Mesquita, wealthy and 
notable citizens of Amsterdam; and of David Bueno de Mesquita, 
who was the Resident of the Elector of Brandenburg, and general 
agent of the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg. About 1661 Benjamin 
petitioned the king “ for relief from the provisions of the Navigation 
Act,” and, at the same time, “to be granted letters of denization’.” 
Although his request was granted, the permit was useless to him, 
and he could not enjoy his denizenship. Some Jews of Barbadoes, 
Isaac Israel de Pisa, Aaron Israel de Pisa, and their brother, Abraham 
Israel de Pisa, who lived in Jamaica, said that they had discovered 
gold mines, and had, in this way, put Sir William Davidson to 
considerable expense and loss. Their punishment was that they were 
expelled from Barbadoes. But the same punishment was also, quite 
undeservedly, inflicted upon Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita and his 
two sons; upon Abraham Cohen, who had sent out Aaron Israel 
de Pisa’s mother with her other children to Barbadoes; upon Jacob 
Ulhoa, and upon Abraham Soarez*. Abraham Israel de Pisa, who 
had indeed discovered some vanilla and pepper, but no gold, and 
was therefore called, in derision, “the gold-finder*,” departed for 
England. He addressed a statement to the chief lieutenant Thomas, 
the president of the Council of Jamaica, in which he made suggestions 
as to the way of discovering gold, but found hardly any credence. 
Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita and the other Jews, banished from 


















1 Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, V, 49. 
? Ibid., V, 69 sq. (Colonial Papers, vol. XVIII, no. 79), 91 sq. 
> Ibid., V, 69 (Calendar of British State Papers). 
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Jamaica, took up their abode in New York. There Benjamin died 
on the 4th of Cheshvan, 5444=October 24, 1683}. 

It was in the year 1660 that Jacob Josua Bueno Enriques, presum- 
ably a relation of Elias Bueno Enriques and Moses Bueno Enriques, 
who lived in Amsterdam about 1675, petitioned the king to be 
allowed to work a copper mine, bought from a Spaniard, to lay 
out plantations, and to have, for these purposes, a sufficient number 
of negroes placed at his disposal. In his petition, which was composed 
in Spanish, he named, as a reference, the “Hebrew Manoel da Fonseca, 
who lived at that time in London, as interpreter of the Spanish 
ambassador, in order to learn the English language®.” Bueno 
Enriques, who lived in the Punta de Cagoe in Jamaica, and who was 
called by the English “the French Jew,” on account of his frequent 
intercourse with the French, asked for himself, and for his brothers 
Joseph and Moses Bueno Enriques, firstly, to become naturalized, 
and, secondly, to be allowed “to live openly and undisturbed, 
according to the tenets of their religion and to have a synagogue.” 


? His Spanish (not Portuguese) epitaph is given incorrectly in Publica- 

tions, I, 92. It reads :— 

Debajo desta Lo[s]sa sepultado 

Yace Binjamin Bueno de Mesq** 

Falesio y deste mundo fue tomado 

En quatro de Hesvan su alma Bendita 

Aqui de los vivientes apartado 

Espera por tn Dios que resuscita 

Los muertos de su pueblo con piedades 

Para bivir sin fin de Eternidades. 

5444- 

M.N. Taylor Phillips read Ya se instead of Yace, and translated accordingly 
He who was; he read Para Bruir—Bruir is no Spanish; it should read 
Para bivir for vivir, Old Spanish. The English translation would be thus: 


Beneath this stone is buried 
Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita, 
Who died and whose blessed soul 
Was taken from this world 

On the fourth of Hesvan. 

Here from the living separated 
Wait for thy God who revives 
The dead of His people in mercy, 
To enjoy without end Eternity. 

2 .,.un brevo de nombre Manoel da Fonseca que sta oy en Londres 
en casa del Embagador d’Espagnia de Interprete por saber hablar la 
lengua Inglesa. 

Z3A2 
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We see, therefore, that as early as 1660 several Jewish families lived 
at Jamaica. For further information about himself, he referred to 
General Dall and the royal consuls, who lived with him on the island 
in 1658 and 1659, and also to the Englishman Peter Pino, who carried 
on a banking business in Jamaica’. 

The number of Jewish residents increased from year to year; they 
were allowed to reside there on condition that they took the oath of 
allegiance before the governor. Thus in the year 1668, Salomo 
Gabay Faro and David Gomes Henriques, two years later Abraham 
de Soza Mendes, and in 1671 Abraham Espinosa and Jacob de Torres 
came from London. They all of them possessed the rights of English 
citizens. The English government, in order to increase the number 
of industrious settlers on the island, instructed the governor, Sir 
Thomas Lynch, to absolve the new arrivals from taking the oath 
of allegiance, and to grant all inhabitants the freedom of their 
religious worship. 

Although the obligation was, to a certain extent, put upon the 
Jews who settled in Jamaica ‘“‘to settle and plant?,” yet, they mostly 
occupied themselves with trade, and opened large shops. This aroused 
the jealousy of the English traders to such an extent, that, in 1671, 
they presented a petition to the council, urging that the Jews should 
confine themselves to wholesale commerce, and leave the retail trade 
in the hands of the Christian traders, and that all Jews who had not 
been naturalized should be expelled. There were only sixteen in 
all of the latter description. The governor was opposed to the 
suggestion, as being against the interests of the island, for “he 
was of opinion that His Majesty could not have more profitable 
subjects than the Jews and the Hollanders; they had great stocks 
and correspondence.” These words occur in a letter from the 
governor, dated December 17, 1671, to the secretary, Lord Arlington. 
He proceeds to say that he had personally convinced himself of their 
usefulness. ‘He sent a Jew to the inland provinces, where the wine 
grows, to see whether he can procure any vanilla for the king 
and his lordship*.” The petition was dealt with in this way, that 
the council resolved “that for the better settling and improving of 
Your Majestie’s island of Jamaica, due encouragement may be given 


1 The petition is published : Publications, V, 65, from Colonial Papers, 
vol. XV, no. 74. 

2 The reply to the Baron de Belmont’s petition contains the following 
words: ‘Their first introduction into the island was upon condition that 
they should settle and plant,” Publications, II, 168. 

5 Puolications, V, 71 sq. (Calendar of British State Papers, Colonial, no. 697, 
p. 298 sqq.). The petition of the traders, ibid., V, 73 sqq. 
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to the Jews, the Dutch, and other nations, to settle and inhabit 
there}.” 

A number of Jewish settlers soon arrived, including Moses Henriques 
Cotinho, or Coutifio, who had relations in Amsterdam?, and who came 
from Barbadoes; Abraham Lopez Telles* and others, who came from 
Amsterdam and London. Their number was already in the year 1683 
so considerable that they appointed as their Rabbi, R. Josiahu Pardo 
of Curagao, the brother of the London Chazan David Joseph Pardo, 
and son-in-law of the Amsterdam Rabbi Saul Levi Morteira. 

Although the Jews of Jamaica possessed eivic rights, they were not 
on the same footing as the English as regards taxes. When, in the 
year 1693, after an attack of the French had been repelled, a sum of 
over four thousand pounds was levied within the space of three months, 
the Jews had to contribute seven hundred and fifty pounds, almost 
a fifth of the whole sum, towards it. The council of the island did not 
tax the Jews individually, but made the wealthiest and most important 
among the Jews responsible for the prompt payment of the tax by the 
collective body. Thedocument says: “...to be rated, assessed, taxed, 
collected, and paid in by Solomon Arari, Jacob de Leon, Moses Toiro 
(Toro), Jacob Mendes Guteres, Jacob Henriques, Jacob Rodriguez de 
Leon, Moses Jesurun Cardoso, Samuel Gabay, Jacob Lopes Torres, 
Ishac Coutinho, Ishac Nunes Gonsales, and Abraham Nunes, or any 
five of them.” The amount had to be paid before June 10, 1693, 
in default of which two hundred pounds more would have to be paid 
as a fine. Should one of the persons rated refuse to pay, payment 
would be legally enforced, his slaves or chattels would be confiscated 
and publicly sold ; if no goods could be found, the recalcitrant person 
would be arrested and detained in custody, till payment should have 
been made. The same regulations applied to another payment of 
one thousand pounds, which was levied from them in the same year, 

as their quota of a sum of nine thousand four hundred and seventy- 
three pounds‘. A few years after this they were compelled to pay 
a special tax of one thousand seven hundred and sixty pounds, and on 
another occasion again, a tax of four hundred and thirty-seven pounds. 
In the years 1698 and 1699, not less than five thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds was demanded of them. They were not able to bear 
such a crushing burden of taxation; they were a comparatively poor 
community of not more than eighty persons; and had besides to 
provide for the wants of their poor. The Baron de Belmonte, whom 


1 Publications, V, 75 sq. (Colonial Entry Book, No. 95, Pp. 97)- 

2 Ishac Henriques Coutifio, Abraham Mendes Coutinho, and others. 
3 Publications, I, 108. 

* Ibid., V, 87 sqq. 
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we conjecture to have been a son of Manuel de Belmonte, the Spanish 
Resident in Holland, found it, therefore, necessary to address, in the 
year 1700, a memorial in reference to this affair to Sir William 
Beeston, the governor of the island, in which he proved that the 
Jews had paid during the last years three thousand four hundred and 
seventy pounds over and above the quota which could be legally 
demanded of them. He further complained that the Jews had been 
recently compelled by several officers to bear arms, and do active 
service on Sabbaths and festivals, although no urgent circumstances 
required it’. ° 

The council replied to this memorial that the Jews, as a separate 
people, were separately taxed ; that their taxes bore no proportion to 
their large trading establishments, and that they must proportionally 
pay more than the English, whom they had beaten out of the field by 
their commercial capacities. “As for their bearing arms, it must be 
owned that, when any public occasion has happened or an enemy 
appeared, they have been ready and behaved themselves very well; 
but for their being called to arms on private times, and that have 
happened upon their sabbath or festivals, they have been generally 
excused by their officers, unless by their obstinacy or ill language 
they have provoked them to the contrary; the law of this country, 
without regard to the Jews or any other, giving power to the officers 
to call all men to arms when there is thought occasion for it.” 
When Antonio Gomes Sorra, Andrew Lopez, and Moses de Medina, 
in the name of their co-religionists, again lodged a complaint, this 
time with the king, the Board of Trade of Jamaica was required to 
forward a copy of De Beimonte’s memorial and of the reply thereto ?. 

The Jews of Jamaica had, in spite of their being naturalized 
citizens, to submit to several exceptional laws. Thus, in the year 
1703, it was ordained: “That all Jews that are or shall be hereafter 
masters or owners of slaves within this island, shall supply their 
deficiencies by their own nation or by hired white Christian men, and 
not by indented Christian servants under the penalty of five hundred 
pounds current money of this island*.” Eight years later they were 
precluded, like negroes, Indians, and mulattos, “from being employed 
as clerks or any of the judicial or other offices *.” 

The most noted and respected Jew who lived at Jamaica for a 
number of years was the Spanish poet Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna. 
Only very few of those who wrote about him took notice of his 


1 The Memorial of the Jews about their Taxes, from the Entry Book, Jamaica, 
578qq., by Prof. Dr. Charles Gross in Publications, II, 165 sqq. 

2 Publications, II, p. 171. 5 Ibid., V, p. 89. 

* Ibid., V, pp. 57; 90. 
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poetical work, which, be it observed, was a splendidly got-up book, 
and is now extremely rare. 

Lopez Laguna, whose parents were maraiios of Southern France, 
went in his youth to Spain to study classics. There he was im- 
prisoned for several years in the terrible dungeons of the Inquisition, 
until he succeeded at length in regaining his freedom by flight. He 
found a refuge in Jamaica, where he openly confessed his Jewish 
faith, for which he had endured so many tortures. Here he put in 
song the holy poems which had offered him consolation in the times 
of his sufferings, and which had kept his hopes alive. He undertook 
a poetical paraphrasis of the Psalms, a plan conceived by him when 
still in prison. He himself gives information about the history of his 
youth and of his sufferings in the following poem, which forms the 
Acrostic, “A el zeloso Lector,” ‘To the kind Reader” :— 


“T was devoted to the Muses 
From my childhood. 
My youth was passed in France, 
And I studied in pious schools. 
I learned sciences in Spain, 
And was kept in dark prisons. 
Then I opened my eyes and looked, 
I escaped from the Inquisition. 
Now I sing to the accompaniment of my lute, 
Here the Psalms, happy and joyful?.” 


The work, which the poet entitled Espejo fiel de Vidas, ‘Faithful 
Mirror of Life,” is one of the most remarkable products of Jewish- 
Spanish literature. Abraham Pimentel, the son of the author’s very 
intimate friend, Jacob Henriques Pimentel, also called Don Manuel 
de Umanes, tells us in the preface that the work was the product of 
twenty-three years’ labour, and a further twenty-three years “ dis- 


: A las Musas Ynclinado 
E sido desde mi ynfan Sia 
La adolecensia en la Franc Ya 
Zagrada escuela m E ha dado, 
En Espaia algo han Limado 
Las Artes mi Yoventud 
Ojos abriendo en Virtud 
Sale de la Inquisicion 
Oy Yamayca en can Sion 
Los Psalm Os da a mi Laud 
En my Pricion los Deseos 
Cobré, de hacer Esta obra. 


See also Ps. vi. 8. 
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turbed by war, fire, and tempests,” elapsed before it appeared before 
the public. 

Lopez Laguna’s Espejo jfiel de Vidas is not, as Gritz and others 
thought, “a faithful translation of the Psalms.” He was not nearly 
enough master of the Hebrew language to be able to furnish “a 
translation, faithful to the original.” It is a paraphrasis, in the 
composition of which the author made use of the Spanish translation 
of the Psalms with paraphrasis of Jacob Jehuda Leon, which appeared 
in Amsterdam in 1671, under the title of Las Alabangas de Santitad. 
He frequently follows Leon to the letter; e.g. Psalms v, lxxviii, ]xxx, 
and others. He is, however, honest enough to admit, in his poetical 
prologue, that he was guided by Jacob Jehuda Leon Templo, and 
that, besides, he owed much. to the writings of Menasse ben Israel, 
“that brilliant and lucid sun,” as he calls him’. 

As already mentioned elsewhere*, the poet gives quite a free 
rendering of several of the Psalms, in which he makes allusions 
to his sufferings and the tortures inflicted by the Inquisition. Thus, 
in Psalm x :— 


“We are persecuted by tribunals, 
Which malice designates as holy. 
Cursed be slanderers, and godless boasting, 
Blessing itself, may it end in shame*!” 


Supliendo faltas de Ciencia 
Regir mi nave el Timon, 
Por Jacob Jehudah Leon 
Templo de sacra excelencia. 
Tambien logré my Pincel 
Alguna Luz del Farol 
Del clara y lucienta Sol 
Menasseh ben Israel. 
Sus lineas observo fiel 
Siguiendo la Real doctrina 
De la Eterna Ley Divina. 


Among the works mentioned by Menasse ben Israel, as either com- 
menced or completed, but not printed, there is also the work ‘De la 
Divinidad de la Ley de Moseh,” which was already projected in 1641. 
This unpublished book could hardly have been known to Laguna ; nor 
would it have served his purpose much. He probably consulted the 
Menasse ben Israel’s Conciliador, which appeared in 1632. 

2 Sephardim, Romanische Poesien der Juden in Spanien, p. 300 8qq. 

* Presa sea el malsin que audaz se alaba. The Hebrew pwn, which has 
come into the Spanish vocabulary, malsin, malsindad = nyo, the slan- 
derous accusation ; malsinar, to accuse. 
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He prays to the just Judge, in Psalm xxxix :— 
“Oh, deliver me from all my sins, 
And of the terrible tribunal 
To proclaim the complaints of falsity!" 

There is no lack of outbursts of his hatred of the religious tribunal 
and his cruel torturers ; but we will not reproduce all of them’. 

Lopez Laguna resolved at last, after much hesitation, to publish 
his work, not for the purpose of becoming famous as a poet, as the 
above-named Abraham Henriques Pimentel asserts—no laurels could 
be obtained in those days by poetical productions—nor was he 
induced by prospects of material gain, His sole incentive was 
his pious zeal; he only intended to make the Book of the Psalms 
accessible to such of his co-religionists as had escaped from the 
Inquisition, but who, in their ignorance of the Hebrew tongue, 
did not know what they read: he, therefore, wished to lay it before 
them “in the lovely and intelligible mother tongue, in beautiful 
diction, and musical verse.” In order to enable them to read the 
Psalms on various occasions, when agitated by different moods, he 
selected all sorts of poetical forms—redondilos, quintilos, terzettos, 
decimes, madrigals, romances, &c. 

He went from Jamaica to London to have his work printed, and 
found there a Maecen in the person of Mordechai Nunes Almeyda; he 
met also with a friendly reception from the cultured Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews of that city. Rarely has a work been so joyfully 
received and so frequently praised in verse, as that of Lopez Laguna. 
His above-mentioned Maecen, the latter’ss mother Manuela Nunes 
de Almeyda, his sisters Bienbenida Cohen Belmonte and D. Sarah de 
Fonseca Pina y Pimentel, her husband Manuel Fonseca Pina, his son 
Moseh de Manuel Fonseca Pina, all sang the poet’s praises in Spanish 
sonnets. The same was done by the poet’s eldest son, by the latter’s 
nephew Jacob Lopez Laguna, by his intimate friend Jacob Henriquez 
Pimentel al. D. Manuel de Umanes, ‘‘ Corrector de la Orthographia y 
Poesia,” by a nephew of the Maecen, by the latter’s sons Abraham 
and David Henriquez Pimentel, and by Abraham Gomez Silveyra, 
who was a member of the Academy founded in Amsterdam by 
D. Manuel de Belmonte, and published sermons’. The physician, 
David Chaves, and Ishac de Sequeira Samuda, sang his praises 
in Latin hexameters; Samson Guideon, a young financier’, and 


1 Vid. Ps. xvi. 2; xliv. 23 sqq. ; Ixxiii. 14 sqq.; civ. 4,5; cix. 16; cxxxix. 
19 sqq- 

2 About Silveyra, v. Biblioteca Espaitola-Portugueza-Judaica, p. 102. 

> L. Wolf, Plan of a Dictionary of Anglo-Jewish Biography (London, 1887), 
p. 6. 
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Abraham Bravo, an intimate friend of Laguna’s', lauded him in 
English verse. 


' Members of the Bravo family lived at Jamaica. Benjamin Bravo 
and David Bravo were naturalized there in 1740. Vid. Publications of 
American Jewish Historical Society, V, 3 sq. Samson Guideon and Abraham 
Bravo belong undoubtedly to the earliest Anglo-Jewish poets. We cannot 
abstain from reproducing here the latter's poem in its entirety :— 


As when the eagle to the vaulted skies 
Aspiring mounts, and to those regions flies ; 
Delighting in the lucid fields of air 

To view the bright and shining wonders there. 
So I, to sing thy praise exalt my muse, 
Would you but her imperfect notes excuse. 


I 
Oh, heavenly bard! how well by you described 
Are David’s psalms, how gloriously revived ; 
As if thy harp, tuned by his sacred hand 
Did equal force, and melody command. 


Ir. 
How great’s thy wisdom, how sublime thy art, 
Since you to us such heavenly truths impart ; 
Had you been present when the monarch writ 
His thoughts you could not with more truth transmit. 


III. 
Such rays of bright divinity are shed 
Throughout these works, and every line o’erspread, 
That by the streams the spring is clearly shown, 
And the translation makes the author known. 
Iv. 
Sure you were inspired by the God-like king 
His Hebrew prose in Spanish verse to sing; 
Thy muse will fire with devotion those 
Whom verse admire and not the Hebrew knows. 
v. 
Even cherubims will to thy verses throng, 
And will their voices tune thy sacred song; 
Then in chorus sung thy melodious verse, 
While we with Hallelujah the Almighty bless. 
vI. 
The merit due to your immortal name 
Will be a pyramid to speak your fame; 
Other attempts are vain; since you excel, 
Others may imitate, but not so well. 
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The work, provided with an approbation in Spanish by the Haham 
R. David Nieto’, and ornamented with an artistic Geroglifico by 
Abraham Lopez de Oliveyra, appeared under the title Espejo jfiel de 
Vidas que contiene los Psalmos de David en verso. Obra devota, util, 
y deleytable compuesta por Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna. 

Dedicado al muy benigno y generoso Sefior Mordejay Nunes 
Almeyda. 

En Londres con Licencia de los Sefiores del Mahamad y Apro- 
vacion del Sefior Haham. Afiv 5480=1720. 4. 

Lopez Laguna returned from London to Jamaica to Riki his wife, 
and his three sons, David, Jacob, and Ishac. We presume that the 
family remained on the island; Abraham, Jacob, and Rebecca Laguna 
were naturalized there in 1740 and 17437. 

We do not know the date of Laguna’s death ; he was nearly seventy 
when he died. 

M. KAYSERLING. 


vil. 
Nor may you fear the poem’s common lot, 
Read and commended, but withal forgot ; 
The brazen mines and marble rocks may waste, 
Yet we shall even retain thy savoury taste. 


Vl. 
Oh! then let’s ever chant Laguna’s praise, 
Success and glory crown his happy days, 
Ah! may the heavens to him be ever kind 
Since he to virtue only sways his mind. 

1 Nieto says in his approbation “...su autor tan fecundo en lo Heroico 
como fecundo en lo Lirico, tan fiel en la translacion como energico en la 
expresiva.” : 

Joseph ibn Danon commences :— 
NTN’ e975 JRO NINTND? 1123 
“ir NT weno 7p wed 
2 Publications, V, 112 sqq. 
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EINE JUDISCHE LEGENDE VON DER AUFFINDUNG 
DES KREUZES. 


Das Christenthum besitzt tiber die Auffindung des Kreuzes zwei 
Legenden. Die eine, minder wichtige und durchaus unglaubliche, 
jeden historischen Hintergrundes entbehrende, kniipft sich an die 
beriihmte Abgar-Sage, deren Heimat Edessa ist, und welche nebst 
vielen Wunderthaten auch die Sage enthilt, dass das aichte Kreuz 
Christi durch Protonike noch im apostolischen Zeitalter aufgefunden 
wurde. Viel verbreiteter und von der Kirche als authentisch aner- 
kannt ist diejenige Kreuzauffindungslegende, welche sich an die 
historischen Personen des Kaisers Constantin des Grossen und seiner 
Mutter Helena kniipft. Der Inhalt dieser Legende ist in Kiirze 
folgender : 

Helena, die Mutter des Kaisers Constantin, wird durch Vertiefung 
in den religiésen Schriften dazu gedriingt, das Kreuz Christi zu suchen. 
Sie geht mit militirischem Gefolge nach Jerusalem, wo sie aber selbst 
den Golgotha-Hiigel oder den Calvarienberg nicht finden kann. Um 
ans Ziel zu gelangen, versammelt sie die Juden Jerusalems und der 
Umgebung, die in ihrer Angst einen gewissen Juda als denjenigen 
bezeichnen, der am gelehrtesten ist und am besten Auskunft ertheilen 
kann. Juda striubt sich anfangs den Wunsch der Kaiserin-Mutter zu 
erfiillen; nachdem er aber auf deren Befehl in eine tiefe Grube 
geworfen wird, bittet er um seine Befreiung und schwéort, dass er nur 
die Wahrheit sagen werde. Er verrichtet nun ein hebriisches Gebet, 
und siehe, oh Wunder! die Erde bewegt sich und von ihrem Schosse 
steigt aromatischer Duft empor. Von der michtigen Erscheinung 
ergriffen, bekehrt sich Juda sofort zu Christus und mit einem Grabscheit 
in der Hand gribt er drei Kreuze auf. Ausser dem Kreuze Christi 
waren niimlich auch die zwei Kreuze der mit ihm zusammen gekreu- 
zigten Rauber daselbst vergraben gewesen. Es galt nun unter den 
dreien das ichte Kreuz Christi herauszufinden. Eben damals brachte 
man einen Todten vorbei—nach einer Fassung war es ein wirklicher 
Todter, nach der anderen ein Scheintodter, und zwar nach Einigen 
ein Jiingling,-nach Anderen eine Frau—und das Mirakel war sofort 
geschehen ; durch Berihrung war der Todte durch eines der Kreuze 
dem Leben zuriickgegeben und man erkannte daran das achte Kreuz 
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Christi. Juda tauft sich, erhilt den Namen Cyriacus und wird Bischof 
von Jerusalem. Es ruht nun auf ihm der heilige Geist und er vermag 
nun der Kaiserin auch die Nigel, mit welchen Jesus an’s Kreuz 
gefesselt wurde, aus der Erde hervorzuholen. Die Nigel schickt 
Helena nach Constantinopel, das Holz des Kreuzes jedoch lisst sie in 
einem goldenen Kasten in einer Kirche, die sie zu diesem Zwecke 
erbaute, in Jerusalem aufbewahren. Zum Schlusse veranstaltet sie, 
wie doch natiirlich, eine blutige Judenverfolgung und kehrt dann in 
ihre Heimat zuriick. 

Die auf diese Legende beziiglichen Texte und Schriften sind in 
neuerer Zeit von A. Holder gesammelt und herausgegeben worden, 
unter dem Titel : Inventio sanctae crucis, Lipsiae, 1889. Diese Sammlung 
enthilt die sogenannten Acta Cyriaci, lateinisch und griechisch, ferner 
einen alten lateinischen Hymnus auf die Auffindung des Kreuzes, 
zuletzt mehr als 30 Testimonia tiber denselben Gegenstand aus griechi- 
schen und lateinischen Kirchenvitern und aus den alten palisti- 
nischen Reiseberichten. Die Legende ist auf Grund von Manuscripten 
des British Museum auch in syrischer Sprache herausgegeben worden 
von E. Nestle, Syrische Grammatik, lateinische und deutsche Ausgabe. — 
Seit der Sammlung Holders ist fir die Kreuzauffindungslegende ein 
neuer griechischer Text erschlossen worden, der von K. Wotke heraus- 
gegeben wurde( Die griechische Vorlageder lateinischen Kreuzauffindungs- 
legende, in Wiener Studien, Zeitschr. fiir class. Philologie, xiii, 1891, 
300-311). Wotke meint, dass die Legende in Rom verfasst worden 
sei, eine Vermuthung, auf die wir weiter unten zuriickkehren werden’. 

Den Niederschlag dieser weit verbreiteten christlichen Legende 
habe ich nun auch in der jiidischen Literatur gefunden. Ks ist dies 
eine wahre Entdeckung, denn meines Wissens war das Vorhandensein 
dieser Legende in der jiidischen Literatur bis jetzt nicht bekannt. 
Mit der Geschichte Jesu musste sich in seiner Weise auch das Juden- 
thum befassen und das beriichtigte Toldot Jeschu ist sowohl in christ- 
lichen als in jiidischen Kreisen seit Jahrhunderten wohlbekannt. 
Dieses jiidische ‘‘Leben Jesu” bricht in den gedruckten Ausgaben 
und in Handschriften zumeist mit der Erzihlung der Kreuzigung 
Christi ab, in einigen Recensionen wird jedoch, wie im Neuen Testa- 
ment, auch eine Art Apostelgeschichte gegeben, worin, freilich in 
sehr entstellter Weise, die Apostel Petrus und Paulus auftreten. 
Dariiber hinaus geht keine der mir bekannten Recensionen, trotzdem 
ich ausser den gedruckten Recensionen noch mehr als zehn Hand- 


1 J. Rendel Harris in Cambridge brachte jedoch vom Sinai einen viel 
Alteren griechischen Text, der jetzt von Nestle in Byz. Zeitschrift, IV, 1895, 
319-345 veréffentlicht und behandelt ist. Daselbst findet sich auch eine 
ziemlich vollstiindige Literatur-Angabe. 
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schriften verglichen habe. Nur eine einzige Handschrift, Cod. 54 der 
isr. theol. Lehranstalt in Wien, fiihrt das Leben Jesu noch weiter, bis 
es im letzten Capitel (es trigt die Nummer 22) zur Erzihlung der 
Kreuzauffindung kommt. Ausser dieser Sonderheit hat das Wiener 
Toldot Jeschu keine Eigenthimlichkeit, wodurch es sich von den 
anderen Recensionen unterscheiden wiirde, es ist sogar mit dem 
Toldot Jeschu, welches mir von Dr. Gaster in London freundlichst 
zur Beniitzung iiberlassen wurde, aufs engste verwandt ; umsomehr 
verdient dieses einzigartige uns erhaltene Literaturerzeugniss ein- 
gehend behandelt zu werden. 

Wir geben zuerst den Text, dann die Uebersetzung. 


25 pr 

mn aptpn ar ay InN) ADP powDIp jora ODT AI INN 

ma awe imend Sy aya xp ow an xd wn tym yn 
poys xine myin ox axdy nsdon ot oon oe NDT 
Nein ayy Yer ia iady see pyn 7d xvow oman Se tn 
DIN Mopar moma yn we ond vsbya andy Asn 13 qdpn 
proway vax yd xa qe ea bn se pyn doesn ond tox 
onan pyows mm osdy eppn n'a sans ps‘minyar > ona one 
‘3 mp ods ot wee px ee dod ney wy na roxy aden oat 
moe oN on > odes pawn ovnmd Sew ivina aay xd ar 
yon [Jad [Ajpow ovderwn omnmd SiewS mabpn [andy gon pyn 
onan nd wy pons ane imeyon xd on er 12 onaby ¢3 pyn 
myya mpd pm onyyd abnnm opr axon (2) °5x ab or 
pom yproany “x ina om onyyd nna ovr ‘rt inay oa 
[A}oosy 935 15 mada afn]npdy mown 75 aps ad mow pn 
noxn px) Joy 192 525) [ym] mp ox xd ox mown % aw 0 
73 7d row Sowna may we Sea awy 9b ine pyn eam mown 
mp3) anpa ond rx ppd Np pm Awy AD MDT wR AUYN 
WWD oOwIM) dp OpHsr wMAPM) ID AI OMpr oy 2 INP 
ami sayy my mobo wy po wine wy at may mes aby 
Sbanaby maynad omy 3 por Sew sonny y ordyta ovip'a prt ann 
Semper (8) gre vba a *S 1b) open ox on wb nds ‘nd 
[7]C)o$:a > ytn yp mad nox awe nsdpn wen ans on °D 7 
nodpn moe mine ww ae mee ox yy ome Sox mr np aban 
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ND 4M DNS) WENA DY ND YW A NIM Preys wn Aw 75 
msdon opr oyna oipon ads > wy oxa nd sx aed 
yay mypod wear prt amine 9 ame asd yy ane anny 
by 1p nsben (n)nx ‘> sn noxn aa 9 ond aoxr oryyn amp 
‘ory x2 nd ox noxn xin 7D [A}toxy ar no mband eny avn qe 
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yan wed ymeram pd mean ond sox vdy praia v7 193 22) nD(e) 
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o’non by ayn ny mond amnd iow wenn nym Ye 13 1ady qwE 
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DY M23 OP non *d) jn AA 9 05 ynnem ddi> wp AIA Nond 
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MON WTIDOA Ov mda OP non ’> yp Aa 9 yD Ma Seed adv 
Ver omby oxy ne avyn ody wes ops wan xd pena 
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py and abnnn anny an pin mim 9 Awy AD pny im pn 
pyepy mp on dey np /or dnp ‘oD wyw ws ond wy oympn 

[D°](01)>wores OA 


“Cap. XXII. 


“Nach langer Zeit [geschah es], zur Zeit des Kaisers Constantin und 
seiner Frau Helena. Dieser Kaiser war am halben Kérper aussitzig. 
und kein Arzt, der zu Rom war, konnte ihn heilen. Als das die Heiden 
sahen, sprachen sie zur Kénigin Helena : Wenn es dir lieb ist, dass dein 
Mann geheilt werde, musst du iiber die Juden verhingen, dass sie fiir 
dich das Holz auffinden, auf welchem man Jesum kreuzigte; dann 
wird es geschehen, dass der Kénig dadurch geheilt wird. Sofort sandte 
die Kénigin an die Juden, die in Rom und in anderen Orten waren, 
und sagte ihnen: Schaffet mir herbei das Holz, auf welches man 
Jesum hingte, der doch auf Befehl seines himmlischen Vaters 
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gekommen war, ihr aber habt ihn erschlagen, und in euren Siinden 
ist euer heiliger Tempel zerstért worden.—Als nun die Juden diese 
Worte horten, dingstigten sie sich und beriethen sich miteinander 
und sprachen zur Kénigin: Wir wissen nichts davon, denn dieses 
hat sich nicht in unserem Lande zugetragen; frage vielmehr die 
Juden, die in Jerusalem wohnen, denn die werden sagen kénnen, 
wo das Holz sei. Sofort sandte die Kénigin, um die Juden zu 
Jerusalem zu befragen, und sprach zu ihnen: Gebet mir her das 
Holz, auf welchem ihr Jesum gekreuzigt habt! Wo ihr aber dasselbe 
nicht findet, werde ich euch umbringen lassen. Da antworteten ihr 
die Juden und sprachen zu ihr'... mir die hundert Aeltesten! 
Man fing an, dieselben zu quilen. Sie aber fassten unter sich einen 
Rath und wihlten sieben Aelteste aus. Auch die fing man an zu 
quilen. Da wihlten diese einen aus, der mehr als sie alt und weise 
war, und sprachen zu ihr: [Dieser] wird dir die Wahrheit sagen. 
Die Kénigin nahm ihn ganz abgesondert und sagte zu ihm: Sage 
mir die Wahrheit! Wo aber nicht, werde ich tédten dich und alle 
Kinder deines Volkes. Wirst du mir aber die Wahrheit sagen und 
mir das Holz zeigen, werde ich dir grossen Reichthum geben.— 
Jener antwortete hierauf verstiindnissvoll und sprach zu ihr: Ich 
will thun, wie du gesprochen. Was that jener Alte? Er rief die 
Alten und sagte ihnen im Verborgenen und Geheimen: Nehmet 
drei sehr alte Stiicke Holz, grabet sie ein an einem bestimmten 
Ort und decket sie zu, damit man nicht erkenne, dass da etwas 
Neues gemacht wurde’ Das thaten sie auch.—Die Kénigin aber 
liess den erwihnten alten Juda mit grossen Qualen quien, da erbat 
sich R. Juda drei Tage Zeit, damit er fasten und zu Gott beten 
k6nne, dass er ihm das Geheimniss offenbare —wird mir’s der Himmel 
offenbaren, werde ich’s auch dir offenbaren, und ich hoffe zu Gott, 
wenn du die Kénigin bist, von der mir meine Viter sprachen, wirst 
du erfahren, dass dir zuliebe dieses Geheimniss offenbart wird; ich 
weiss aber nicht, ob du es bist oder eine andere.—Da sprach die 
Kénigin: Geh’ und thue, wie es recht ist in deinen Augen.—Er aber 
kannte das Geheimniss des vollen Gottesnamens. Am dritten Tage 
kam er zu ihr und sagte zu ihr: Komme mit mir, denn der Ort, wo 
die Hélzer sind, ist mir offenbart worden.—Die Kénigin machte sich 
auf mit ihren Migden, ihren Fiirstinnen und Rathen, und sie alle 


1 Hier scheint etwas ausgefallen zu sein, etwa: Es sind da hundert 
Aeltesten, die werden es dir sagen. Da sprach die Kénigin: Bringet.. . 

? Ich bemerke schon hier, dass von einer Eingrabung des Kreuzes nur 
in der syrischen Recension die Rede ist, und zwar so, dass das Kreuz 
nach dem erstmaligen Auffinden von den Juden aus Bosheit vergraben 
wurde, bis es durch Helena wieder zum Vorschein kam, 
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gingen und folgten dem R. Juda dem Alten und kamen an den Ort, 
wo die Hélzer vergraben waren. Da sprach R. Juda: Es ist wahr, 
dass du die Kénigin bist, durch welche dieses Geheimniss sollte 
offenbart werden? Sie aber sagte: Ja, so ist es. Er sprach zu ihr: 
Komm mit mir! Eraber drehte sich im Kreise, indem er fortwihrend 
Zauberworte an den Lippen hatte, alle anderen aber folgten ihm 
nach, bis er an einem Orte stehen blieb und sprach: Grabet da! 
Sie gruben dort und fanden drei Hélzer. Da erschrak die Kénigin 
und alle Fiirstinnen und sprachen: Wie sollen wir wissen, welches 
das Holz ist unter den dreien, worauf man Jesum kreuzigte? Da 
zauberte [Juda abermals] und es schien, als betete er, womit er die 
Zeit soweit auszog, bis sie erfuhren und hérten, dass ein Mann 
verstorben sei und seine Enkel ihn beweinen. Er sprach zu ihnen: 
Bringt ihn mir her! Man brachte ihn hin, und als er eines der 
Hélzer anrihrte, fing er an, sich zu bewegen durch die Kraft des 
vollen Gottesnamens, den er [Juda] iiber ihm ausgesprochen hatte. 
Als er anfing, das zweite Holz zu bewegen, bewegte er [der Todte] sich 
wieder, und so war es auch beim dritten Holz, so dass der Todte als 
Lebender aufstand auf seinen Fiissen durch die Kraft des vollen 
Gottesnamens, den er iiber ihm ausgeprochen hatte. Da wunderte 
sich alles Volk. Er aber sprach alsbald: Das ist das Holz, auf 
welchem Jesus gekreuzigt wurde !— Von der Zeit an ward es Brauch, 
auf die Todten das Zeichen des Kreuzes zu legen.—Die Kénigin 
glaubte es alsbald und auch die Fiirstinnen alle, dass es das Holz sei, 
auf welchem Jesus gekreuzigt wurde. Da fuhren sie fort zu siindigen 
sehr viel, standen alle auf und fielen vor R. Juda dem Alten nieder. 
Da sprachen die Muthwilligen [die Christen], dass es gut wiire alle 
Juden umzubringen, und es war die Zeit einer grossen Drangsal fiir 
Israel.— Als R. Juda sah, dass der Todte durch die Kraft des vollen 
Gottesnamens auferstanden war, sprach er zu den Juden: Fiirchtet 
euch nicht! Ich will mich fiir euch opfern und wir werden es so 
veranstalten mit ihnen, dass sie euch nicht anrihren und euch kein 
Leides thun.—Der Todte aber, den er lebendig gemacht hatte, wurde 
Alkimos (?) genannt, und als Jesus noch lebte und man ihn ergriff, 
ergriff man auch den Alkimos und auch dessen Lehrer Jochanan. 
Was thaten nun R. Juda und der, den er lebendig machte? Sie 
fingen an mit den Muthwilligen [den Christen] zu reden und machten 
es mit ihnen so, wie es Sanct-Paulus und Sanct-Petrus machten, 
und das sind diejenigen, welche von den Vélkern Apostel genannt 
werden.” 

Bevor wir die Vergleichung der jiidischen Legende mit der Fassung 


der christlichen unternehmen, miissen wir zum Verstiindniss unseres 
hebriischen Textes einige sprachliche Bemerkungen vorausschicken. 
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Die Christen werden O'X™5, “ Muthwillige, Gewaltthitige,” genannt, 
ein Ausdruck, der sich fast in allen Recensionen des Toldoth Jeschu 
findet und der wahrscheinlich das Gegengewicht halten soll zu dem 
in den Evangelien und bei den Christen beliebten Ausdruck D'v"5, 
“Pharisiier,” unter dem man alle Juden, besonders aber die Kreuziger 
Jesu verstand. Vgl. auch Dan. xi.14.—27y) ‘Nv, eigentlich “kreuz und 
quer” (Lev. xiii. 48), als Bezeichnung des Kreuzes, ist bei jiidischen 
Schriftstellern allgemein verbreitet ; Zunz, Synog. Poesie, p. 452, 
fiihrt den Ausdruck aus Serachja Zeebi (‘3N?) an, doch miisste das 
Alter des Ausdruckes noch auf dem Wege der Specialuntersuchung 
erst festgestellt werden.—Ebendaselbst verzeichnet Zunz auch die 
Ausdriicke aby, aby, aby, aby, womit die Todesart Jesu bezeich- 
net wird, und die auch in unserem Texte, wie schon friiher in den 
vorangehenden Theilen des Toldoth Jeschu, verwendet werden. Der 
Ausdruck wird iibrigens im Talmud und Midrasch auch ohne Bezug 
auf Jesum sehr hiufig gebraucht.—Auch der priignante Ausdruck }/y 
fiir ‘‘ Kreuz” wird von Zunz, loc. cit., mit mehreren Beispielen belegt ; 
es kommt vor by YY, ferner DND Py bab und py bya D'3)y und 
mehrere andere Ausdriicke. Uebrigens kommt auch im Griechischen 
£vAoy und im Lateinischen lignum hiufig in diesem prignanten 
Sinne vor.—Fiir “Nichtjuden” kommen in unserem Stiicke die 
Worter 0°33, O%Y und DB vor. 

In der jiidischen Fassung ist es zuniichst ein Punkt, der von simmt- 
lichen christlichen Recensionen abweicht; es ist dies die Angabe, 
dass Kaiser Constantin am halben Kérper mit Aussatz behaftet 
gewesen wiire, und kein Arzt in Rom habe ihn davon heilen kénnen. 
Diese Angabe ist umso befremdlicher, als im Verlaufe der Erzthlung 
darauf kein fernerer Bezug genommen wird. Die christlichen Texte 
haben diesen Zug nicht. Nun merkt aber Holder S. 16 an, dass Cod. 
B statt des rémischen Bischofs Eusebius den Bischof Silvester nenne 
(314-335), von dem es in Lib. pontific. p. 75 Duchesne heisst, dass er 
den Kaiser Constantin getauft habe und dass dieser durch eben diese 
Taufe von dem Aussatze geheilt worden sei (quem curavit Dominus 
per baptisma a lepra). Merkwiirdigerweise findet sich ein ahnlicher 
Zug in einer bulgarischen Legende’. Nach dieser Legende soll 
Kaiser Constantin ein Reissen in den Gliedern gehabt haben, weshalb 


? Strauss, A., Bolgdr néphit (aus dem Ungarischen auch deutsch: Bul- 
garischer Volksglaube), Budapest, 1897, S. 100.—Den Aussatz Constantins 
erwihnen auch die Acta Silvestri; er soll eine Strafe gewesen sein fiir die 
Hinrichtung der Kaiserin Fausta und des Prinzen Festus; S. Lipsius, 
Chronol. der rém. Bischéfe, Kiel, 1869, S. 260. S. auch die Chronik noy 
1 von David Gans zum Jahre 314. 
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ihm die jiidischen Rabbinen gerathen hitten, er miéchte christliche 
Kinder morden lassen, um in deren Blute baden zu kénnen'. Gott 
vereitelte jedoch den Plan. Die Kaiserin—die Legende nennt sie 
Irene—sieht einen Traum, wonach sie das Kreuz Christi aufgraben 
miisse ; das Wasser, womit es abgewaschen wiirde, soll die Heilung 
bewirken. Das geschieht auch. Es ist also angezeigt, die jiidische 
Legende so zu erginzen, dass die Heilung des Kaisers durch das 
Abspiilwasser erfolgt, umsomehr, als die Heilung durch Abspiilwasser 
ein stehender Zug dieser Legenden ist ; so ist z. B.in dem Evangelium 
Infantiae Arabicum (bei Thilo, Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti) 
die Heilung durch das Wasser, in welchem das Kind Jesu gebadet 
wurde oder welches sonst fiir Jesum verwendet wurde, ein hiufig wieder- 
kehrender Zug. Die Analogie der bulgarischen Legende beweist 
aber jedenfalls soviel, dass die jiidische Erzihlung von der Krankheit 
des Kaisers kein jiidisches Phantasiestiick sei, dass vielmehr unsere 
jiidische Legende ganz nach christlichem Muster aufgebaut ist. Auch 
insofern bildet die bulgarische Legende ein Analogon zur jiidischen 
Fassung, als sie das Kreuz nicht durch die Mutter, sondern durch die 
Gemahlin des Kaisers auffinden lasst. 

Beachtung verdient ferner auch der Umstand, dass nach der 
jiidischen Fassung die Handlung nicht in Jerusalem, sondern in Rom 
sich zutriigt. Die Kaiserin lisst die in Rom befindlichen Juden vor 
sich citiren’und verlangt von ihnen das Kreuz Jesu. Ist dies auch ein 
unmdgliches Verlangen, so kinnen wir darum die jiidische Fassung 
nicht eben fiir widersinnig erkliren, da solche unmégliche Forderungen 
an die Juden sehr oft gestellt wurden. Die rémischen Juden kénnen 
natiirlich nicht anders antworten, als dass ihnen der Ort, wo das 
Kreuz zu finden, unbekannt sei, “denn das trug sich nicht in unserem 
Lande zu” ?; sie méchte sich an die Juden zu Jerusalem wenden, die 
wiirden Bescheid wissen. Auch jetzt heisst es nur in der Legende, 
dass die Kaiserin nach Jerusalem sandte, nicht dass sie dahin ging; 
doch wird im Verlaufe der Erzihlung ihre Anwesenheit in Jerusalem 
verausgesetzt, da die Antworten der Juden direct an sie gerichtet zu 
sein scheinen. Rom als Schauplatz der Handlung fihrt uns auf den 
Gedanken, dass der ganzen Erzihlung irgend eine Disputation zu 
Grunde liege, die sich in Rom thatstchlich zugetragen. Mit dieser 
Annahme wird fiir das ganze Toldoth Jeschu ein besseres Verstindniss 
erschlossen: in Rom disputirte man iiber die Kreuzigung Jesu und da 


1 Vgl. Strack, Der Blutaberglaube, 4. Aufl., S. a1 (5.-7. Aufl., S. 37). Nach 
Cedrenus gaben jiidische Aerzte den Rath. 

2 In yi 129 Nb m2, “das passirte nicht in unserem Lande,” sehe ich 
einen Germanismus, so dass der Abschreiber, wenn nicht schon der Ver- 
fasser, der jiidischen Legende ein Deutscher gewesen sein miisste. 


3B2 
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fihlte sich ein Jude bewogen, das Leben Jesu in dem Genre des 
Toldoth zu componiren, was dann schriftlich verarbeitet wurde und 
nun als Toldoth Jeschu vorliegt. Dass Rom in der Fassung der 
jiidischen Legende eine hervorragende Rolle spielt, ist auch daraus 
ersichtlich, dass in dem ¥137 yyw" myn, welches von J. J. Huldrich 
herausgegeben wurde (Lugd. Bat., 1705), die Partei des Jesus mit 
‘Y ‘WIN bezeichnet wird, worin ich auf Grund einer Handschrift in 
meinem Besitze, in welcher “Y das Abbreviationszeichen hat, Vy ‘WIN 
erblicke, in welcher Bezeichnung unter “ Leute der Stadt” die Romer 
gemeint sind, indem VY xar’ egoyxjv gleich dorv = urbs die Stadt Rom 
bedeutet’. Diese Erklirung ist ebenso einfach, wie die von Huldrich 
(p. 44), wonach an die Stadt Ai (Jos. vii. 8) angespielt ist, erzwungen 
und unverstindlich ist?. Unter Silvester soli im Jahre 315 gegen die 
Juden die erste rémische Synode abgehalten worden sein (Mansi, ii. 
351 ff., Lipsius a.a.O.,S. 259); wenn wir nun annehmen, dass irgend 
eine miindliche oder schriftliche Fassung der Kreuzauffindungslegende 
die Kreuzauffindung mit dieser angeblichen Disputation in Zusam- 
menhang brachte, in ahnlicher Weise, wie sie in dem ersten von 
Holder veréffentlichten Texte mit dem Kriege an der Donau in 
Zusammenhang gebracht wird, so ergibt sich nicht nur fiir die jiidische 
Kreuzauffindungslegende, sondern fiir die Beurtheilung des ganzen 
Toldoth Jeschu der richtige Gesichtspunkt. Selbst in dem kleinen 
Stiicke tiber die Kreuzauffindung hért man einen Disput heraus: die 
Kaiserin sagt von Jesu, er sei auf Befehl seines himmlischen Vaters 
gekommen, “ihr aber (die Juden) habt ihn umgebracht, und durch 
eure Siinden ist euer Heiligthum zerstért worden”; unsomehr ist es 
leicht zu erkennen, dass die eigentliche im Toldoth J. gegebene 
Geschichte Jesu nichts anderes als einen Disput darstellt. Es handelt 
sich eigentlich um die Bekehrung der Helena; nach der jiidischen 
Erzihlung wurde sie von der Nichtigkeit der Gottheit Jesu durch die 
Juden iiberfiihrt und blieb infolge dessen ungliiubig ; nach den Acten 
des Silvester jedoch endigte die Disputation mit der vélligen Nieder- 
lage der Juden, die nicht umhin konnten, dem Silvester, ihrem 
Besieger, beschimt zu Fiissen zu fallen und sich zu bekehren. Es ist 
daher eine richtige Bemerkung Giidemanns*, wenn er meint, dass 


? yy fiir Rom siehe auch in meinem Worterbuche : Gr. u. lat. Lehnworter 
in Talmud, Midrasch u. Targum, II. Teil, s. v. 27. In der Wagenseil’- 
schen Recension fehlt dieser Zug. 

? S. auch Rosch, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1873, S. 104 ff., der auf die typische 
Aehnlichkeit des Schicksals der Kénige von Ai mit dem Tode Jesu nach 
der jiidischen Sage hinweist. 

’ Gesch. des Erziehungswesens u. der Cultur der Juden in Italien 
(Wien, 1884), S. 298.—Giidemann hat es iibrigens nicht bemerkt dass 
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die beiden Machwerke, die jiidische Geschichte Jesu und die Silvester’- 
sche Disputation, ihre polemischen Spitzen gegeneinander kehren. 
Die beiden Machwerke sind auch durch einander ganz wiirdige 
Anachronismen gekennzeichnet ; die Acten des Silvester sprechen— 
unter Kaiser Constantin—von einem Hohepriester Isachar, das 
Toldoth J. spricht — zur Zeit Jesu—von der Kaiserin Helena. 

In den behandelten literarischen Erscheinungen scheint demnach 
folgender Pragmatismus obzuwalten: Es ging eine Sage von einer 
Disputation der Christen mit den Juden unter Kaiser Constantin. 
Vom 6, Jahrhundert an wurde die Sage schriftlich fixirt und 
wahrscheinlich mit der Kreuzauffindung verbunden. Wir haben ja 
bereits gesehen, dass auch der Bischof der Kreuzauffindung nicht 
Eusebius, sondern Silvester ist, so dass die Disputation mit der 
Kreuzauffindung durch die Person des Silvester auch schon in der 
christlichen Legende verbunden ist. Nun waren aber die Juden 
auch nicht faul, sie verfassten ihrerseits als Antidoton der Disputation 
das “Leben Jesu” und verbanden es mit der Kreuzauffindung. Ich 
nehme also fiir die jiidische Kreuzauffindungslegende nicht nur eine 
sachliche, sondern auch eine literarische Abhingigkeit von der christ- 
lichen Legende an; d. h. die jiidische Legende konnte erst entstehen, 
als die christliche Legende bereits schriftlich vorlag. Dieses Ab- 
hingigkeitsverhiltniss wird besonders durch einen Passus unseres 
Textes nothwendig gemacht. Juda fragt die Kaiserin ', ob sie es sei, 
welche dazu bestimmt ist, dass ihr das Mysterium offenbart werde ? 
Sie antwortete : Ja, so ist es! Diese Worte hitten keinen Sinn, wenn 
wir aus der christlichen Fassung der Legende nicht wiissten, dass 
Juda seinen Stammesgenossen weitliufig erzihlt, er wisse es, dass 
man einst das Kreuz suchen wiirde (Oida éya, dre Cyrnow pera mrotn- 
cacba row EvAov, p. 32, Holder). Jener Passus des jiidischen Textes 
nimmt unverkennbar Bezug auf den christlichen Text und erscheint 
als eine Kiirzung desselben; wire die christliche Legende dem 
jidischen Autor nur vom Hérensagen bekannt, so hatte eine solche 
Reminiscenz eines vereinzelten Zuges, der zum Pragmatismus des 
Ganzen nicht gehért, in seiner Bearbeitung keinen Platz gefunden. 
Und jetzt kénnen wir abermals die Verbindung mit der Silvestersage 
verwerthen, denn nach dieser verstanden die disputirenden Juden 


derselbe Gedanke schon von Le Moyne ausgesprechen wurde; s. Basnage, 
L’Histoire des Juifs, Rotterdam, 1707, III, 426. Nach der syr. Recension 
befiehlt Protonike (Patronike), dass die Juden Rom verlassen miissen 
(hebr. umschrieben : "21 yO NW pe). 

1 Etwas weiter oben: Ob du die Konigin bist, von der mir meine Vater 
sprachen? Diese Anspielung ist ohne den christlichen Text gar nicht 
verstindlich. 
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griechisch und lateinisch. Dass dies hingegen nur in Rom, nicht in 
Jerusalem, der Fall sein konnte, liegt auf der Hand, und wie nun die 
Silvesterlegende ausdriicklich in Rom handelt, wie auch Wotke, wie 
bereits bemerkt, die Kreuzauffindungslegende in Rom verfasst sein 
lasst, ebenso sachgemiss und indicirt ist es auch, wenn unser jiidischer 
Text die Suche nach dem Kreuz in Rom geschehen lisst. Hieher, 
beziehungsweise nach Italien, weisen auch die in unserem Texte 
vorkommenden Wortformen S. Paolo und S. Pietro}, italienische 
Formen, wie sie auch sonst in dem eigentlichen Toldoth Jeschu die 
Regel sind. 

Schon daraus folgt mit Nothwendigkeit, dass das Toldoth Jeschu, 
als literarisches Erzeugniss, dem Mittelalter angehéren miisse, wo es 
italienische Wortformen gab; keineswegs kann ich aber RESCH 
beistimmen, der das vielbesprochene Toldoth J. bereits von Celsus 
gekannt und beniitzt sein lisst®. Diese Frage, die ich in meinem 
demniichst erscheinenden Werke tiber das Toldoth Jeschu in grésserem 
Zusammenhange erértern werde, will ich hier nur nebenbei berihrt 
haben ; hier handelt es sich um die Erklarung des Textes der jiidischen 
Kreuzauffindungslegende. 

Die jiidische Legende ist in ailen wesentlichen Stiicken der christ- 
lichen Legende nachgebildet. In der griechischen Fassung (bei 
Holder, p. 31) zieht sich die Gesamtgemeinde von Jerusalem zuriick 
und lisst mit der Kaiserin die 500 Gelehrtesten verhandeln; diese 
wiederum entsenden den Juda aus ihrer Mitte. In dem Sinaitischen 
Texte (Byz. Zeitschr., IV, 325) erscheinen vor der Kaiserin erst 3000, 
dann 1000, dann 500, zuletzt Juda allein. Ebenso im jiidischen 
Texte: die Gesamtjudenschaft designirt 100 Aelteste, diese wihlen 
aus ihrer Mitte 7 Aelteste, bis auch diese die heikle Aufgabe einem 
Einzelnen, dem Juda, anheimstellen. Wie in der christlichen Legende, 
erleidet Juda auch nach der jiidischen Legende harte Qualen, dort 
wird er in eine Grube geworfen®, hier befiehlt die Kénigin den Juda 
zu quiilen. Nebenbei bemerkt, hat diese Massregel nach der christ- 
lichen Fassung keinen rechten Sinn, denn nach dieser ist ja Juda 
schon friiher ein halber Christ, da er tiber Jesu Géttlichkeit eine 
Familientradition zu haben vorgibt ; auch auf die Frage der Kaiserin, 
ob er sich das Leben oder den Tod wihle (cf. Deut. xxx. 15), antwortet 
er ganz verniinftig: Wer, in der Wiiste lebend, wiirde Steine essen, 


1 Vgl. dazu meinen Aufsatz: ‘‘Apiphior, nom hébreu du Pape,” in 
Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXIV, 230. 

2 Das Kindheitsevangelium, Leipzig, 1897, S. 329. 

’ Die Worte: “ worin kein Wasser war,” sind Genesis xxxvii. 24 nach- 
geahmt. In der syrischen Recension bei Nestle, Porta lingu. oriental. 
pars V (Syr.), p. 74 (Syrisch’, kommen diese Worte nicht vor. 
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wenn er Brot hat ? Nach der jiidischen Fassung geht aber Juda auf 
Trug und Blendwerk aus, und das auch nur, als er von der Kaiserin 
am Leben bedroht wird. Dass Juda vor der Auffindung des Kreuzes 
nach beiden Fassungen gewissermassen einen Hocus-Pocus treibt, ist 
eine iiberaus merkwiirdige Uebereinstimmung ; nach dem jiidischen 
Texte dreht er sich im Kreise und “zaubert” mit den Lippen, nach 
dem christlichen Texte ist es ein langes Abracadabra', womit er vor 
der versammelten Menge an die Procedur geht. Nach der christlichen 
Fassung wiinscht die Kaiserin auch noch die Nigel des Kreuzes zu 
finden, und wiederum ist es ein Gebet?, mit welchem Juda, nunmehr 
schon Bischof Cyriacus, an die Arbeit geht. Die jiidische Fassung 
nimmt von diesem zweiten Acte keine Notiz; vielleicht liegt ihr ein 
Bericht zu Grunde, worin von den Nigeln nicht gesprochen wurde, 
wie es ja viele griechische und lateinische Kirchenschriftsteller ver- 
meiden, von den Nigeln zu sprechen. Ueberhaupt ist die Nigelauf- 
findung als Nachtrag verdiichtig; man brauchte eine Bestitigung fiir 
Zachar. xiv. 20, und es ist nicht unerhdrt, dass ganze Geschichten erst 
im Hinblick auf solche Schriftstellen entstehen. Vgl. die bei Holder, 
p. 28, aus Ambrosius de obitu Theodosii or. c. 40 angefihrte Stelle : 
Cujus temporibus completum est illud propheticum, &c. Merkwiirdiger- 
weise berichtet Hieronymus zu Zachar. xiv. 20, dass auch sein 
Hebrier das Wort mdyo fir phaleras equorum et ornatum bellicum 
erklarte *, was mit dem frenum und cadt8dpor der Kreuzauffindungs- 
legende ziemlich gut iibereinstimmt. Alle sonstigen Abweichungen 
der jiidischen von der christlichen Legende erkliren sich durch die 
Verschiedenheit des Standpunktes; den Christen ist Juda ein gliu- 
biger Christ und sogar ein Heiliger, den Juden ist er ein jiidischer 
Martyrer, der sich fiir das Wohl seiner Glaubensgenossen aufopfert. 
Dass Juda mit dem heiligen Gottesnamen, dem Schem ha-méphorasch, 
operirt, wie es nach dem Toldoth Jeschu auch Jesus thut, ist nur 


1 Dass das im lat. und gr. Texte dem Juda in den Mund gelegte 
hebriische Gebet sinnloses Zeug ist, hat Paul de Lagarde richtig erkannt ; 
Wotke jedoch theilt a. a. O. von Dr. Jaffé eine Umschreibung des hebrii- 
schen Gebetes mit, welche, abgesehen von der Frage, ob sie sich mit dem 
gegebenen Texte deckt, schon darum ungliicklich ist, weil sie sich mit der 
darauf folgenden lat. beziehungsweise gr. Gebetsform nicht vereinen 
laisst und mit derselben nicht identisch sein kann, weil sie bedeutend 
kiirzer ist; auch miisste wenigstens das eine Wort Cherubim (0°21) auch 
im hebra&ischen Gebete erkennbar sein. Auch Nestle verzichtet auf die 
Deutung dieser Worter. 

2 Auch dieses ‘EBpai& di:adkéxry, p. 38, Holder. 

3S. meinen Aufsatz: ‘“‘The Jews in the Works of the Church Fathers,” 
in JEWwIsH QUARTERLY Review, vol. VI, p. 252. 
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natiirlich. Nur zwei Punkte sind mir in unserem jiidischen Texte 
nicht recht verstiindlich, erstens die Angabe, dass “von der Zeit an” 
die Christen das Zeichen des Kreuzes auf die Todten zu legen pflegten, 
eine Angabe, der in der christlichen Vorlage nichts entspricht (nur 
in der syrischen Recension heisst es bei beiden Auffindungen, dass 
das Kreuz auf den todten Kérper gelegt wurde), und die ich nach 
ihrem religids-geschichtlichen Inhalt nicht beurtheilen kann ; zwei- 
tens die Angabe, dass sich die Christen vor Juda in Anbetung 
niederwarfen, um gleich darauf auf die Juden einzuhauen. Nur 
dieser letztere Punkt, das ist die Verfolgung der Juden, entspricht 
wieder ganz genau der christlichen Vorlage, womit die Legende 
eigentlich ihren Abschluss finden sollte. 

Statt dessen enthilt die jiidische Legende zum Schlusse noch einige 
Daten, die wir nicht ungepriift lassen diirfen. Zuniichst der Passus : 
Der Name des zum Leben erweckten Todten ist Alkimos (?), und als 
Jesus noch lebte und man ihn ergriff, da ergriff man auch den Alkimos 
und seinen Lehrer Jochanan. Mitdiesem Letzteren ist wohl Johannes 
der Taufer gemeint' und die Bezeichnung “ sein Lehrer” bezieht sich 
auf Jesum, nicht auf Alkimos. Die Transcription Alkimos fir poiphx 
ist durchaus nicht sicher; méglich, dass onion die beiden hebrii- 
schen Vocabeln D'Pn bu = pox enthilt, die nur mit der griechischen 
Endung versehen sind, damit das Wort ein griechisches Colorit erhalte. 
In den christlichen Texten wird der Todte tiberhaupt nicht genannt. 
Noch wunderlicher ist die Angabe, dass Juda im Vereine mit dem 
Erweckten sich zum Scheine als Apostel ausgibt?, im Grunde jedoch 
als guter Jude im Interesse der Juden wirkt. Unser Text berihrt 
diese triigerische Apostelmission nur sehr fiiichtig und figt zum 
besseren Verstiindniss nur die Worte hinzu: “wie es Sanct-Paulus 
und Sanct-Petrus gethan haben”—damit wird auf die friiheren Partien 
des Toldoth Jeschu verwiesen, wo die zwei grossen Apostel in einer 
ahnlichen zweideutigen Rolle vorgefiihrt werden. Ebenso wie bei 
Petrus und Paulus, wollte man auch bei Juda-Cyriacus nicht gelten 
lassen, dass er dem Judenthum abtriinnig wurde. Wihrend also 
Jesus ohne Riickhalt geschmiiht wurde, gedachte man seiner Apostel 


1 Bader, der unter dem Titel ppm njptn das Leben Jesu herausgab 
(s. 1. et a., wahrscheinlich Sonderabdruck aus einer hebr. Zeitschrift}, 
vermuthet auch in dem Jochanan des Toldoth J., der der Briutigam 
Maria’s war, eine Confusion mit Johannes dem Taufer (S. 9, Note 1). 

? Etwas Aehnliches findet sich auch in der syrischen Recension, wenig- 
stens bei der erstmaligen Kreuzauffindung (ich umschreibe die syrischen 
Typen zur Erleichterung des Druckes mit hebriischen): xnvined ward 
PT PINT NPD pron xpi, ‘das Geriicht drang in ferne Lander und 
zu allen predigenden Aposteln.” 


¢ 
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in Dankbarkeit als solcher Minner, die dem Judenthum wohl wollten. 
Diese auffallende Erscheinung erklirt sich nur, wenn wir in unserem 
Texte den Wiederhall einer in Rom stattgehabten Disputation wahr- 
nehmen; der ihnen drohenden Verfolgung suchten die rémischen 
Juden dadurch zu entgehen, dass sie behaupteten, die zwei ersten 
Bischéfe von Rom, Petrus und Paulus!, seien eigentlich Juden und als 
solche ihren Stammgenossen gut gesinnt gewesen. Als zu Rom 
residirend wurde auch Juda als Jude in Anspruch genommen, weil 
doch die Handlung, wie wir gesehen haben, sich eigentlich in Rom 
zugetragen hat. Wirersehen daraus, wie ein einziger richtiger Blick 
uns zum Verstiindniss des ganzen Gegenstandes verhilft. 
SAMUEL Krauss. 
Budapest. 


1 Wenigstens insofern, als sie beide in Rom Jebten, wenn auch nicht 
als Bischéfe. Der Liber pontificalis von Mommsen (Berlin, 1898) schafft 
hieriiber noch immer keine Gewissheit, 
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NOTE ON whd, Ps. xxv. 13, &c. 


THE Rev. I. Harris cited in this REVIEW, vol. I, p. 240, note 1, two 
or three instances of words in which the usual punctuation represents 
two variant readings. A similar explanation had suggested itself to 
me, before I had read that article, of the peculiar dots above and 
beneath bid, Ps, xxvii. 13. The fact that this is the only instance 
of dots beneath letters, coupled with the Massoretic note that the } 
must have a dot beneath, but not at the top, leads to the assumption 
that the word represents two variants, viz. 32, which is neither easier 
nor more difficult to interpret than the whole word as it is before us, 
and ND, which gives obviously an excellent and readily intelligible 
sense. Possibly then, the first half of the word was originally dotted 
beneath only, and the latter half only from above, so as to indicate 
the elimination of either the one half or the other. (It would 
probably be going too far to assume that the astounding punctuation 
open or pponm, 1 Chron. xxiii. 6, xxiv. 3, indicates a variant of pponn 
which read in xxiii. 6 mpdnnd spony, and in xxiv. 3 piny > by sp5m™.) 

Another instance of a variant reading between xd and % may 4 
in Job xli. 4. Dillmann observes that N° is too prosaic, and that thi 
reading 1) rendered “ should I be silent of him ?” is no improvement 
But is not the reading » possible, if perhaps not an improvemen, 
if rendered ‘“‘O that I could be silent of, or contemplate in mue 
astonishment” (cp. Gen. xxiv. 21)? Baer, in his critical editiomf 
Job, prints in the marginal Massorah “)P 12; but it is a questin 
whether he had any authority for so pointing the word, and ifhe 
had any MS. so pointed, the authority of that authority is ope to 
criticism. 

For variants of 85 and 15 see Massorah magna to Lev. xi. 21 ;also 
Norzi in Minchath Shay on Ps. c. 3. 


M. BERIN. 
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NOTE ON JOSIPPON. 


Book I, chap. i. DIPIIH OF Ww 33 should no doubt read, in 
accordance with what precedes: DIPIND OF WIWN Wi 33. It is 
interesting to find that even in the modern historical mind and life 
of the world the connexion between the Franks of old and France, 
as denoting the nations that live on the upper Rhine, is still alive 
enough to render the designation of France as t3¥N intelligible, 
since it evidently includes here Germany. The words 7) Sy san 
are probably only a dittograph of 172 by xy, 

oH" OF NH, &c., means of course, the Bretons on the Loire. 
It is out of question that the Laira is here referred to (spelt Lary in 
old documents) as the mouth of the Plym (Plymouth) is called. 
In chap. iii (edition Amsterdam, 12mo, p. 14a, lines 5 and g) the 
expression occurs "*Y2 ‘Niyn, the exact equivalent of ‘I have 
witnessed with my eyes.’ Does that allow or imply the inference 
that the translator into Hebrew was an Englishman ? 


M. BERLIN. 
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BEMERKUNGEN ZU DEN PROVERBIEN. 


In meiner Arbeit Proverbia-Studien zu... c. x-xxii. 16 (Berlin, 
Schwetschke u. Sohn, 1899) habe ich den Nachweis zu fiihren versucht, 
dass die genannten Kapitel urspriinglich aus Spruchreihen, die nach 
den Buchstaben des Alphabets geordnet waren, bestanden haben. 
Obschon der grésste Teil der deutschen Kritik meiner Hypothese 
wenig giinstig gesinnt ist, bin ich verstockt genug, noch immer an 
der Richtigkeit meiner Idee festzuhalten. Ich will wiederholt betonen, 
dass aus dem gegenwirtigen Chaos die primaire Gruppiring als Ganzes 
nicht wiederherzustellen ist, doch glaube ich deutliche Spuren in der 
genannten Sammlung nachgewiesen zu haben. 

Es sei mir erlaubt, gegenwiartig auf einige Punkte der Sammlung, 
c. xxv-xxx, die Aufmerksamkeit der Fachminner zu Jenken. Auch 
hier sind in der letzten Redaction durch Zusdtze und Durcheinander- 
schiitteln die urspriinglichen Gruppen aufgelist worden—aber auch 
hier sind Anzeichen vorhanden, dass friiher eine strengere Ordnung in 
diesem Stiicke geherrscht hat. 

Ich verweise zunidchst auf folgende Verse :— 


A. (c. xxix. 2) 7Dy max’ yen Swea—pyn i now p'py mia73 
(c. xxix. 16) 387 ondsos DY Y—yw AIW D'yeN M373 
Dem Sinne nach wire damit zu verbinden :— 
(c. xxviii. 12) "D8 YEN DLN Ops—NrWan AI pp" *pby3 


(c. xxviii. 28) D'YPT¥ 337° DISNII—* DIN AND’ byw DIp3 
Ich erinnere schliesslich noch an :— 
(c. xi. 11)? DIAN D yen ‘\2—n7P oN oY 3733 


' P hat nor nap, also 73, was in unserer Zusammenstellung leicht zu 
erklaren ist (v. 16). 

2 LXX orévovow dvbdpes—vielleicht ow, aus xxxviii. 12 leicht zu 
erginzen. 

> Vielleicht 1:27, wie xxviii. 28 OIE 13V 07382). 

* LXX &:d BonPaav, P x73, also ~1— vielleicht tibrigens ya, vgl. P, 
€. Xi. V. Q, 10. 

§ LXX dAlonovra ; wom vgl. Ez. xvii. 20 u. 8. 

®* LXX dixaio; Dw vielleicht aus v. 12; auch orévova vielleicht aus 
xxix. 2, 

* Vgl. noch xi. 10 zur Sache: 929 Spe 73NI—AMP pen OPS 3103. 
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wo vielleicht M372 (f. M3933) und NM|3) (f. °D3)) zu lesen ist (vgl. 
meine Proverbia-Studien, S. 7, Anm. @). 

B. (c. xxv. 4) *%3 syd xYN—FDID DVD Wn 

(c. xxv. 5) 2NDD Paya p>"—Tbo w|d yen un 
C. (c. xxvi. 1) 129 5:D2d mea xd j2—yyp3 rons pps sdws 
(c. xxvi. 8) 139 S35 jn j2—nOMDI yA AWD 
Der Form nach wire damit zu verbinden :— 
(c. x. 26) Yndw> Sosa ja—orryd wysr ow pons 

Zum Schlusse noch folgende Bemerkung: An einigen Stellen in 
Prov. durchbrechen Sitze mit °8 den Zusammenhang und bezeugen 
deutlich ihre Einwanderung von auswirts. Sie werden wohl einer 
Sortlaufenden Spruchreihe bye entnommen sein. Ich verweise hierbei auf 
c. iii. 27-32; der v. 25—der sich correct einfiigt — hat wohl den 
Anschluss der Siitze mit 5x herbeigefiihrt. Ebenso vgl. c. xxiv, wo 
sich v. 27 genau dem v. 30 anschliesst ; die mit be beginnenden Sitze 
(28, 29) sind Fremdkdrper. Ihr Kindringen erscheint begreiflich, da 
im vorhergehenden Stiicke periodenweise ‘x Verse vorkommen (vgl. 
C. Xxii. 22; Xxiii. 4, 6, 10, 13, 20, 31; XXiv. I, 15, 19). 

Endlich seien noch die mit gleichem Anfangsbuchstaben begin- 
nenden Verse der Sammlung 25-30 zusammengestellt: c. xxv. 25, 26 
(iibrigens auch dem Sinne und der Form nach verwandt); c. xxvi. 
1,25; ibid. 18, 19 3; xxvii. 6, 73; xxviii. 8, 9, 10; ibid. 14, 15 8; 
xxix. 8, 9, 10 8 (WN— WIN); ibid. 18, 19 3; ibid. 24, 25 N. 

H. P. CHagEs. 

1 LXX xaapdy Gray: 2 ypg3. S. auch P: x37 19 SND. 

2 Zu dieser Form der Spriiche—in dem einen Satze das Bild, im 
zweiten die Erklarung — vgl. z. B. meine Proverbia-Studien, S. 7, v. 2, 3, und 
Anm. b. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


PROF. DALMAN ON CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM. 


Christenthum und Judenthum, von Dr. GustaF DALMAN. 1898. 


I FEEL very guilty that this most remarkable pamphlet should not 
have been noticed in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW at an earlier 
date. To say the truth, although Dr. Dalman’s essay has been in my 
possession for more than a year, I did not read it till a few days ago. 
Having read it, I felt it my duty to give an account of it in these 
columns. 

To call the pamphlet remarkable is smaller praise than it deserves. 
Dr. Dalman seems to be a rare exception among the Protestant 
theologians of Germany. To begin with, he is a first-class authority 
in Rabbinic. His scientific work has already been quoted with respect 
by Dr. Schechter as standing quite outside and above the ordinary 
productions of Christian scholars. He himself is perfectly alive to the 
faults and inadequacies of the much quoted Weber—the one universal 
authority among Protestant divines for all matters of Rabbinic 
theology. In the first part of his important book, Die Worte Jesu, he 
shows his mastery of the Talmudic material. He is far from repeating 
or believing in the ordinary platitudes about the burdensome law, 
the horrors of Nomismus and the miseries of the Rabbinic religion, 
so often assumed and dilated on by one self-complacent theologian 
after another. The unanswered castigation so justly inflicted by 
Mr. I. Abrahams upon tke otherwise monumental work of Schiirer 
would not in the least apply to him. He is an opponent with whom 
our best and wisest champions might be delighted to cross swords. 

Moreover, Dr. Dalman is not merely acquainted with Talmud and 
Midrash, but he is also familiar with modern Jewish literature. He 
knows the feelings and opinions of modern Jews, both of the orthodox 
and reform divisions. And yet this enlightened, unprejudiced, and 
well-informed man is an earnest evangelical Christian, convinced of 
the superiority and truth of his own creed, and while quite fair to 
the other side, an uncompromising exponent of what he believes to 
be its weakness and deficiencies. A truly remarkable combination. 
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Dr. Dalman’s short pamphlet of twenty-nine pages contains so 
much that is fair and true (whether absolutely or relatively) that 
I hope he will give some attention to the few corrections which 
I shall have to make. Let me now introduce the reader to the 
contents of his striking brochure. 

The pamphlet was originally a lecture delivered in Berlin before 
a Lutheran society. It was intended as a contribution to apologetics. 
Dr. Dalman says, in words which deserve careful consideration :— 

Apologieen verdienen nicht den schlechten Ruf, in welchem sie 
heutzutage bei vielen stehen. Eine Religion, die damit zufrieden ist, 
dass sie existiert, und keine Thitigkeit nach aussen hin entfaltet— 
abwehrend, angreifend, erobernd—wire wert, vom Schauplatz abzutreten. 


In his opening paragraphs the author laments the wonderful 
ignorance of Judaism which Christians display. The religion which 
is nearest to Christianity is of all religions the most ignored and 
despised. It seems to be thought more worth while to study the 
fetish faith of the Bantus than the faith of the Jews, 


Dabei ist die Litteratur der jiidischen Religion in ihrem ganzen 
Umiang Christen ebenso zugiinglich wie Juden. Keine der nichtchrist- 
lichen Religionen ist leichter zu studieren. Wer nur eben wissen wollte, 
was gegenwirtig die Religion der deutschen Juden aller Richtungen ist, 
kénnte sogar aus deutschgeschriebenen Biichern sich hinreichend zuver- 
lassig unterrichten. 


Dr. Dalman then proceeds to make some valuable and penetrating 
remarks on Zionism (whose measure he has pretty accurately taken), 
and on anti-Semitism. The Jews will clearly remain in Western 
Europe: they will neither all go to Palestine, nor be driven out by 
force from their homes, as the more violent anti-Semites would 
desire. Hence Dr. Dalman thinks that there ought to be a better 
mutual understanding between Christian and Jew. On his side he 
desires to show what are the specific differences between the two 
religions and what are the specific treasures of his own faith. For the 
Jewish reader the occasion and object of Dr. Dalman’s essay are of no 
particular moment. Its value lies in what he happens to say. But it 
is interesting to note that Dr. Dalman asks from the Jews the same 
candid and open pronouncements which he demands from his own side. 

Das offene und unverhiillte Auftreten, welches vom Christenthum 
zu fordern ist, wiinschen wir aber auch vom Judenthum. Auf dem 
Grund gegenseitiger Achtung mit Vermeidung der Hereinziehung alles 
persénlich Verletzenden muss die Auseinandersetzung erfolgen. 


Of course Dr. Dalman as a keen Evangelical who holds that “no 
other Church possesses fragments of truth which are wanting to his 
own ” believes in proselytizing. But it must be honourably conducted. 
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Die biirgerliche Gleichberechtigung beider Parteien erscheint mir als 
unentbehrliche Voraussetzung fir einen ehrenhaften Kampf. Der Kampf 
der russischen Kirche gegen das Judentum mit der Unterstiitzung einer 
knechtenden Gesetzgebung, ihre Judenmission unter Polizeibedeckung, 
ist in Wirklichkeit eine schmachvolle Niederlage fiir das Christentum. 


Our author deplores the fact that the Jews have produced so little 
literature in which Christians can find profit and enlightenment. He 
alludes to the enormous work on the Old Testament which has been 
accomplished by Christian scholars during the last sixty or seventy 
years. This work has shown (according to our author it has been its 
Aufgabe or purpose) that the history of the Old Testament “culmi- 
nates” in Christ. The Jews, he says, have produced nothing of 
importance or value on this subject. 

Man sollte doch auf wissenschaftlichem Wege den Beweis fihren, 
dass Christus das Ende des Gesetzes nicht ist. Wir wiirden aus solchen 
Arbeiten ohne Zweifel fruchtbare Belehrung schépfen und _ niitzliche 
Anregung gewinnen, Wahrheit und Wesen der gittlichen Offenbarung 
noch klarer zu erkennen und gegen Zweifel sicher zu stellen. Von der 
im Traditionsglauben befangenen jiidischen Orthodoxie ist vielleicht hier 
wenig Erspriessliches zu erwarten. Aber die jiidische Reform sollte 
durch derartige Arbeit mehr als bisher erweisen, dass sie nicht nur 
aufzulésen und niederzureissen vermag, sondern auch zu sammeln und 
vu bauen. 


Here, Dr. Dalman is unintentionally a little unfair. First of all, 
his contention that the modern Jews have produced nothing of 
importance upon the Old Testament is far too sweeping. Geiger’s 
Ursprung und Uebersetzungen, Kalisch’s great Commentary on the 
Pentateuch, and the works of Graetz, Castelli, Maybaum, and others, 
prove incontestably the exaggeration of Dr. Dalman’s statement. Its 
measure of truth I admit and deplore. Yet when our author goes 
on to mix up with it a complaint that the Jews have furnished no 
scientific proof that “Christ is not the end of the Law,” he seems to 
me to confound together two totally different things. It was not the 
business of Kalisch’s Commentary on the Pentateuch to show that 
Christ was not the end of the Law, any more than it was Dillmann’s 
business in his commentary to show that he was. The matter lies 
outside scientific exegesis, and I must deny that it has been or is the 
“Aufgabe” of Old Testament science to show that the history of the 
Old Testament does (or does not) ‘culminate in Christ’ (in Christum 
miindet). 

On the other hand, a good scientific presentation of modern 
Judaism is, I admit, a desideratum. Its mere negative defence is less 
interesting, and requires constant revision. For in the sense in which 
to orthodox Christian theologians of a hundred years ago Christ was 
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the “end” of the Law, he is no longer the “end” to theologians of the 
modern schools. In fact the kind of “end” which he is supposed to 
have been has frequently shifted; in what precise sense Dr. Dalman 
supposes that he was the end, I am not wholly sure. 

It is at the close of p. 14 that Dr. Dalman proceeds to put the 
question on which the rest of his pamphlet depends. ‘ What are 
the points of value which we Christians possess in our religion 
beyond the Jews, the defence of which is therefore our duty ?” 


Was sind die Giiter, welche wir Christen in unserer Religion vor den 
Juden voraus haben, deren Verteidigung somit uns obliegt ? 


It is in reply to this question that our author proceeds to clear 
away a number of “erroneous conceptions” as to the relation of 
Judaism and Christianity to one another. To begin with he discusses 
the frequent view that Jewish orthodoxy represents “faith,” Jewish 
reform “unbelief,” and that therefore Christianity is nearer to the 
former than to the latter. 

Dr. Dalman’s remarks on this show fairness, knowledge, and a very 
surprising degree of accuracy. 


(1) Die jiidische Reform ist keine Reformation in unserem Sinne, aber 
ein an sich durchaus achtungswerter Versuch, dem Judentum durch 
Befreiung desselben aus seiner gesetzlichen und formalistischen Schale 
eine Gestalt zu geben, welche sich mit unserer von Wirkungen des 
Christentums durchzogenen Kulturwelt vertrigt. 

(2) Orthodoxie und Reform sind, wenn auch in verschiedener Richtung, 
von dem, was uns als ichter Glaube gilt, gleich weit entfernt. Sie nehmen 
deshalb zum Christentum, soweit sie es kennen—was oft sehr wenig der 
Fall ist—im Wesentlichen dieselbe Stellung ein. Die Achtungspridikate, 
welche das reformerische Judentum im Einklang mit manchen Namen- 
christen der Person Jesu gelegentlich zuerteilt, verhiillen den wirklichen 
Thatbestand nur dem Unkundigen. 


These quotations are full of insight. Not less interesting are the 
remarks in which it is shown that Christianity and Judaism cannot 
be differentiated as New Testament and Old Testament respectively. 
Dr. Dalman holds that in neither of its two main forms is Judaism 
the religion of the Old Testament. 


Die Orthodoxie basiert auf der talmudischen Tradition der nachchrist- 
lichen Zeit und ist deshalb in vieler Beziehung jiingeren Ursprungs als 
das Christentum. Die Reform ist oder will sein die fortgeschrittenste 
Gestalt der jiidischen Religion ; sie sieht in der mittelalterlichen Religions- 
philosophie, weiterhin im Talmudismus friihere Phasen der Entwicklungs- 
geschichte dieser Religion, deren Ende sie ist. Wie die Orthodoxie das 
Alte Testament nach der rabbinischen Tradition beurteilt, so macht die 
Reform im Grunde ihr eigenes jiidisch-religitses Denken zum Masse des 
Alten Testaments. Somit steht im Christentum das Neue Testament fir 
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die Juden nicht dem Alten, wohl aber der talmudischen Tradition und 
dem modern-jiidischen Denken gegeniiber. 


All this is perfectly accurate. My only doubt is as to the sense of 
the word “Ende” at the close of the second sentence. Jewish reform 
does not look upon itself as the absolute and final form of Judaism 
and of religion. That is one of the fundamental reasons why we object 
to the claims of orthodox Christianity. There is and there can be 
no such thing as finality in religion. An absolute religion is a human 
impossibility. Perhaps I may just incidentally add here that the real 
reason why Jews will never become Christians (except a few here and 
there) is connected with this very matter. From the old orthodox 
point of view the argument has broken down altogether. Every 
modern commentary admits that the Jews were perfectly right in 
maintaining that the stock passages in Genesis, in Isaiah, in the 
Psalms, do not refer to Christ. Every modern commentary admits 
that when the Law speaks of “eternal” statutes, it means what it 
says. If, on the other hand, the, Old Testament is looked at from 
the modern point of view, the case for orthodox Christianity is far 
worse. The Jew will not abandon the accuracy and the miracles of 
the Old Testament, and yet accept the miracles and the accuracy 
of the New. He may become a Unitarian; he will never become 
a Lutheran, an Anglican, a Roman Catholic, or any other of the 
many opposing exponents of orthodox Christianity. But this is a 
digression, and has nothing to do with the value and excellence of 
Dr. Dalman’s work. 

Just as the mere contrast of Old Testament and New Testament 
is misleading, so is it also inaccurate to describe Christianity as the 
religion of the other world, Judaism as the religion of this world. 
Dr. Dalman points out that by the time of Jesus the doctrine of the 
Resurrection had become a recognized dogma of official Judaism, 
which it has ever since remained, though it is now being largely 
supplanted by the doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul. Our 
author, however, is not quite so accurate as usual when he says:— 


Doch geht daneben her eine unverkennbare diesseitige Tendenz der 
religidsen Anschauung. Die Sabbathsfeier der Orthodoxie hat zu einem 
wesentlichen Teile ihres Inhalts irdischen Genuss. Die Feier von Neujahr 
und Versdhnungstag, nach der Idee, welche das altgliubige Judenthum 
damit verbindet, starkt die Todesfurcht, statt sie zu mildern oder aufzu- 
heben. Aus Besorgnis in asketische Tendenzen zu geraten, vermag auch 
die Reform oft nicht, dem Jenseits die Betonung zu geben, welche nach 
seiner eigenen Theorie ihm zukame. 


Here the criticism on the observance of the Sabbath rests on a 
natural misapprehension. If Dr. Dalman will take the trouble to 
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read Dr. Schechter’s articles scattered through this REVIEW, he will 
become better informed. The Jewish conception of the Sabbath is 
particularly difficult for an outsider fully to understand. The remark 
as to the effect of the New Year and the Day of Atonement is a great 
surprise to me. It is certainly the very first time I ever heard of such 
a thing, and I cannot but doubt the accuracy of the statement. Any 
member of the faith which has sent such thousands of Jews to death 
should recognize that Judaism, whatever errors it may contain, does 
at least produce among its votaries a readiness for martyrdom and 
for death. But our author's sly hit at Reform teaching is exceedingly 
ingenious and acute, and deserves to be most seriously taken to heart 
by those whom it may concern. 

Equally inaccurate, says our author, is the differentiation of 
Christianity and Judaism as the religion of Love and the religion 
of Hate. Dr. Dalman’s statements on this point, his clear, sharp 
criticism of the Talmudic position, his frank avowal of the great 
advance in universalism made by modern Judaism, are all completely 
accurate. 

In unserem Jahrhundert hat wenigstens unser westeuropiisches 
Judentum unter dem Eindrucke der humanen Zeitstr6mung—und zwar 
in allen seinen Parteien—den Grundsatz der allgemeinen Menschenliebe 
ebenso nach innen wie nach aussen proklamiert. Das ist als ein bedeut- 
samer Fortschritt anzuerkennen. In diesem allgemeinen Prinzip stimmen 
Judentum und Christentum jetzt in der That iiberein. 


On the other hand, there is an important difference observable 
between Judaism and Christianity in their attitude towards the out- 
cast and the sinner. To a considerable extent Dr. Dalman is right. 
I fear that he has not done me the honour to read any words of mine, 
but if he had, he would have found that two years before his lecture 
was published I had anticipated him on this very point. As a German, 
Dr. Dalman would rub his eyes in incredulous amazement at a Jew 
being made honorary president of a Protestant Theological Society ; 
yet this was the position which in the year 1895 I was appointed to 
fill in regard to the Theological Society of the University of Glasgow. 
We do these things in Britain. In my Presidential Address I ventured 
to ask which characteristics or qualities of the Higher Theism of 
to-day were specifically due to Judaism, and which to Christianity. 
I there said :— 

The yearning pity for the sinner and the outcast, the humility of the 
true saver of souls, who, while never ceasing to accentuate the horror of 
sin, bridges over and even annuls the moral chasm between the basest 
criminal and himself, have been delightful characteristics of both the 
two great branches of Christianity in their highest and purest forms’. 

1 J.Q. R., vol. VIII (January, 1896), p. 215. 
302 
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Here, then, I agree with Dr. Dalman that we have to learn from 
Jesus, But the lesson can be learnt without believing that Jesus was 
God, or that his body rose out of the tomb in which it had been 
buried. Moreover, and here Dr. Dalman has really something new 
to hear—the lesson is being learnt. Dr. Dalman says— 


Dem Judentum fehlt es nicht an Wohlthitigkeit, auch iiber den Kreis 
der Volksgenossen hinaus. Es hat aber nichts, was den christlichen 
Veranstaltungen zur Rettung der Verlorenen, was unserer inneren und 
aiusseren Mission entspriiche, und es kann derartiges nicht haben, weil 
es an Liebe fehlt. 


Whether it squares with our author's theories or not, this sentence 
is already inaccurate. The necessity has arisen for these institutions, 
and with the necessity the institutions are being founded. For 
instance, in England we have a society which is very well known 
to, and works in harmony with, Christian societies of a similar 
kind, In England, at any rate, this co-operation in humanitarian 
work seems perfectly natural and obvious. But the workers at this 
society, who, with their Christian brothers and sisters, attempt to 
rescue the fallen and to save those who may be tottering on the 
brink, are, and intend to remain, Jews. It is Judaism, teaching 
them the love of God and of man, which prompts them to deeds of 
pity and of love, and no other religious force whatever. And so with 
similar efforts which are, I believe, being made in other lands. 
Judaism is quite able to absorb the teaching of Jesus on this matter 
without believing, any more than he himself believed, in his co-sub- 
stantiality and co-eternity with the divine Father. It has, alas, 
become necessary to absorb it, and fair critics like Dr. Dalman, who 
remind us of remediable defects, are of great value in stimulating 
us onwards. It is quite true that there was a touch of asperity in 
Talmudic Judaism, a lack of sympathy and of love for the fallen and 
the outcast. Our own workers in England have heard it often said : 
““We Jewish girls have less chance of retrieving ourselves after one 
false step, because many Jewish parents are so harsh and unforgiv- 
ing.” This must be changed. It must again and again be impressed 
upon the community that such parents are far more guilty in the 
eyes of man and of God than their unfortunate daughters. The 
sinner, too often more sinned against than sinning, must be sharply 
distinguished from her sin. For her sin there must be hate; for her 
a conquering and redeeming love. 

Our author next proceeds to discuss the current descriptions of 
Judaism and of Christianity as the religion of works and the religion 
of faith. He is quite well acquainted with the vulgar Jewish concep- 
tion of Christianity as a religion the essence of which consists in 
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a number of irrational dogmas, such as the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and Justification by Faith. He well points out that the trwe evan- 
gelical faith can no more remain without works than it is possible for 
a child, who with his whole heart clings and yearns to his father, not 
to show to that father a loyal and active obedience. But when 
Dr. Dalman says that this evangelical faith is wanting to the Jews, 
_ it is really only a question of words. The Jewish faith in and love of 
/ God are just as vital and just as productive of pure life and holy 
\. deeds as the Christian faith in Christ and his Father. 
Dr. Dalman would seem to imply that the Jewish attitude towards 
sin is rather superficial. He describes it thus: “The Jew knows of 
/ divine forbearance towards human weakness, and he hopes for God’s 
\ forgiveness of his sins. He holds that God, who created man as 
a sensuous being [i.e. liable to sin], must obviously (selbstverstdndlich) 
be indulgent and ready to forgive.” C'est son métier, as Heine said. 
I am not sure that Dr. Dalman has not quite correctly expressed the 
prevailing Jewish attitude. And it seems to me quite as consonant 
with the divine perfection as the cumbrous theory of divine forgive- 
ness invented by orthodox Christianity. Neither of us can ever know 
the ways of God, though haply after death we may learn whether the 
Jewish theory or Dr. Dalman’s is less remote from reality. 
But it is curious that our usually so accurate and well-informed 
author should fall into the blunder of saying that the Jew hopes 
to be “saved” by his own reason and power. 


Die Juden haben von der Giite der menschlichen Natur eine, wie sie 
glauben, berechtigte vorteilhaftere Meinung und sind iiberzeugt, dass der 
Mensch sich selbst zu helfen vermége. Aus eigener Vernunft und Kraft 
wollen sie selig werden. 


If this were true, where would be the necessity for God’s forgiveness 
and indulgence? Nor is this all. The Jew believes in God’s gracious 
help on earth. “Create in us a new heart, O Lord.” “Lead us not 
into the power of sin.” ‘“Subdue our inclination that it may submit 
itself unto thee.” “O put it into our hearts to fulfil in love all the 
words of thy law.’ Are these the prayers of men who hold that by 
their own power and reason they can be “saved” ? 

This question of sin leads Dr. Dalman to his final assertion that the 
true difference between Jews and Christians is that the latter believe 
in the Son of God, who died for the sins of man, while the former do 
not. Nothing can be fairer than this. Equally accurate is our 
author’s incidental remark that to say that the Jews believe in a 
future Messiah, whereas the Christians believe that he has already 
come, obscures an essential feature. For not only do many Jews no 

( longer believe in a future Messiah at all, but the Messianic age has 
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always been more important to Judaism than the Messiah's person 
and individuality. ‘The personal Messiah is no necessary element of 
the Jewish religion. 

Dr. Dalman makes the very odd statement that the Jews are not 
really able to do without a mediator after all. “For all Jews,” he 
says, “ Moses is a unique (einzigartiger) mediator between God and his 
people.” I cannot understand this at all. It is utterly strange to 
me. Would it be so incomprehensible and so novel if there were any 
truth in it? I can assure Dr. Dalman that Moses is in no sense what- 
ever the mediator between God and the Jew. What Jew when he 
prays to his “ Father in heaven” ever thinks of Moses? Why should 
he think of Moses? Moses can neither help nor hinder the com- 
munion of man with God. I feel confident that this is not only 
my belief, but the belief of every Jew. 

Finally, in a few candid and moderate words, Dr. Dalman discusses 
the value of Jewish Unitarianism. Here I will not follow him, as the 
subject is beyond the limits of a review. But I must protest against 
the following :— 





Dem LEinzig-Einen des Judentums kann man wohl mit scheuer 
Ehrfurcht und mit Hingebung dienen, Aber ein Verhaltniss zu ihm wie 
das des Kindes zum Vater ist schwer denkbar. 


Well, this is just one of those assertions that can neither be proved 
or disproved—on paper. Those who best know Jewish life, literature, 
and history, will best realize its inaccuracy. Christian Unitarians as 
well as Jews will agree with me that one need not believe in the 
Incarnation or the Trinity in order to love God, in order to feel 
towards him the relation of child to father. These “not. easily 
conceivable” statements are very dangerous. It is “not easily con- 
ceivable” that any religion which taught eternal punishment could 
also have taught the love of God, and yet we know that the two 
doctrines, apparently so inconsistent, have often gone hand in hand. 
Let Dr. Dalman then not suppose that because we do not conceive 
of God as he does, that therefore we do not love “our Father who is 
in Heaven.” 

Dr. Dalman says that the argument has been used: “The God to 
whom man draws nigh without a mediator is surely the nearer,” and 
he rebuts this argument by an appeal to facts. Among Christians, he 
says, those are not the most religious who place Christ’s position 
lowest. And so in Judaism. Jewish religious literature, Jewish 
sermons, Jewish worship, give him the impression of coldness, empti- 
ness, desolation. That confirms his opinion: the nearer to Christ, 
the nearer to God. Against a subjective impression of this kind 
there is nothing to be said. But can the outsider accurately gauge 
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the religious feelings of others? Moreover, to make religious warmth 
(whether apparent or even real) a test of religious truth seems to me a 
very dangerous argument. A decorous congregation at a church might 
show less “warmth” than a Salvation Army Corps. But does that 
prove that the doctrine of the Salvation Army is truer? Though I 
sit still and silent in synagogue, I am not prepared to say that I have 
less religious warmth than a worshipper at an old-fashioned Cheder. 
Or if he has more “ warmth,” I perhaps have more “truth.” If some 
travellers are to be believed, the most “religious” people are neither 
Christians nor Jews. By “religious”’ they mean religious to the eye 
and ear. But this again is not a necessarily correct test of religious 
truth. Even if Christianity with its human God did produce greater 
religious warmth than Judaism in the best sense of the word, that is 
no convincing proof of its greater truth. Jewish monotheism may 
conceivably need a greater religious capacity for all its height and 
depth to be realized. Even if (which I must deny) it could be proved 
that the average man is more likely to feel God near with the belief 
in the Incarnation than without it, I cannot see that this would be 
any rigid proof of the Incarnation’s truth. God brings men and 
women to him in divers ways and fashions; he makes use of half 
lights and illusions and errors. Surely we must all admit that, each 
for our own ends and from a different basis. But to pursue this line 
of thought, fascinating though it be, would take too long and lead 
too far. 

Meanwhile, a Jewish reviewer cannot be too grateful for Dr. Dalman's 
essay. He cannot rate too highly his fairmindedness, impartiality, and 
friendly feeling. I wish he would come to England, and we would 
show him practically how Jews and Christians respect each other, 
and how they work together in common service for humanity and 


for God. 
. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


M. D. CONWAY’S “SOLOMON.” 





Sol and Solomonic Literature. By MoNcURE DANIEL Conway. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


“LIKE to a roe orto a young hart upon the mountains of spices” 
might have been adopted by Dr. Conway as a motto, describing the 
method pursued in his book. As he careers gaily from one book 
of the Old Testament to another, or to Gospels and Epistles, or 
to Zoroaster and the Zend-Avesta, or to India, and Vishnu, and 
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Agni, and Indra, the critic who attempts to keep pace with him 
is likely to feel somewhat exhausted. It may be said, however, at 
once that the book is not destitute of what is fresh, stimulating, and 
suggestive. Dr. Conway shows abundant facility in detecting resem- 
blances and analogies; but, in order to genuine discovery, the more 
tedious task of sifting and proving is indispensable. This task he 
is too much inclined to disregard. 

Our author tells us that he aims at tracing two streams of 
evolution, one issuing from the wisdom-books, the other from the 
law-books, “traceable in their collisions, their periods of parallelism, 
and their convergence,—where, however, their respective inspirations 
continue distinguishable, like the waters of the Missouri and 
Mississippi after they flow between the same banks.” The first- 
mentioned stream he regards as Solomonic; the latter he calls 
Jahvist, but the distinction between the one and the other is made 
not unfrequently in a somewhat arbitrary manner. 

We are told that “the external and historical data are insuffi- 
cient to prove certainly that an individual Solomon ever existed.” 
“The name Solomon seems to be allegorical.” The name given to 
him by the prophet was Jedidiah (“beloved of Jah”). Dr. Conway 
finds a parallel to the famous judgment of Solomon in an Oriental 
tale concerning a damsel of exceptional wisdom and virtue. On 
two women laying claim to the motherhood of a child, the damsel 
directed that they should try which was the stronger, each taking 
hold of one of the boy’s hands. When the child through pain should 
begin to cry, the true mother, full of compassion, would let go, while 
the false claimant would maintain her hold. The false claimant was 
the wife, the true, the concubine, of a certain householder, on whose 
death ‘‘ possession of the house had to follow motherhood of the 
child.” But if the child had died, the wife would become possessor 
of the house. Here Dr. Conway finds a motive, a link missing in the 
Biblical narrative. How, after the householder’s death, the concubine 
was to prove that she was really the mother of the child she had 
given up in its infancy, he does not inform us, though he thinks 
she would have a reason for her conduct which the true mother in 
the Biblical narrative has not. He tells us that there appear ‘“‘ some 
reasons for believing the Oriental tale to be the earlier.” On the 
next page the “some reasons” have expanded, and we read, “Here, 
then, we find in ancient Indian literature a tale which may be fairly 
regarded as the origin of the ‘Judgment of Solomon.’” But it is right 
to say that before making this statement he refers also to a variant 
story in which Buddha himself appears as judge. 

In Dr. Conway’s opinion there is no evidence that the God of Israel 
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was known either as Jah or Jahveh in Solomon’s time. As to how 
the name came into use or whence it was derived he offers no 
suggestion. He alludes to the names of the apes and peacocks of 
1 Kings x. 22 as proving the possibility of the importation of Oriental 
tales from India; and this intercourse with the East is certainly of 
no small consequence. He makes repeated reference to the Queen of 
Sheba, regarding her as a “ Queen of the Seven,” forgetting the slight 
philological difficulty presented by the difference between Y and 8. 
This is in the chapter on ‘‘The Book of Proverbs,” where also we are 
strangely told that “Nishma,” that is mov3, occurs only in Prov. 
xx. 27 and Job xxvi. 4. Here, also, there are a number of quotations 
designed to show parallels or discrepancies between alleged Solomonic 
and Jahvist elements. A single example must suffice. Dr. Conway 
gives as the translation of Prov. xxvii. 21 :— 


“The fining pot for silver and the furnace for gold, 
And a man is proved by that which he praiseth.” 


He italicizes the word “ proved,” and compares xvii. 3 :— 


“The fining pot is for silver, and the furnace for gold, 
But Jahveh trieth hearts.” 


Here, he says, ‘‘the Jahvist has made a slip by which his hand is 
confessed.” There is reason to fear that it is rather of Dr. Conway 
himself that this may be said. The Hebrew has no word for the 
emphatic “proved.” What is the true sense of the somewhat obscure 
verse, Prov. xxvii. 21, it is not necessary now to inquire. 

With regard to a view of “the Song of Songs” now attracting 
a good deal of attention, Dr. Conway observes :— 


“The theory that the book is a collection of bridal songs, and that 
the mention~of Solomon is due to an Eastern custom of designating 
the bridegroom and bride as Solomon and Queen Shulamith, during 
their honeymoon, does not seem consistent with the fact that in 
several allusions to Solomon his royal state is slighted, whereas only 
compliments would be paid to a bridegroom.” 


The book is looked upon by our author as consisting of several 
songs of different degrees of antiquity, giving collectively “the 
impression of a romance conveyed in idylls, each presenting a 
picturesque situation, or a scene, the general theme and motif being 
that of the great Solomonic Psalm,” that is, the forty-fifth. 

The treatment of Ecclesiastes is scanty and inadequate. This is 
remarkable in a work dedicated, as is that before us, to the Omar 
Khayyam Club. It was the late Dean Plumptre who, at considerable 
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length, traced a parallelism between Ecclesiastes and the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, whom he designated “a Persian Koheleth of the 
twelfth century.” 

With regard to the riddle of the name Koheleth, or Qoheleth, 
as some writers give it, Dr. Conway says, Renan “has shown 
conclusively, as I think, that the signature on this book, QHLT, 
is a mere letter-play on the word ‘Solomon.’” Now what does 
Renan say on the page of his Histoire du Peuple d’Israél to which 
reference is made? “ nbnp est certainement un équivalent de 
naby = Salomo par un jeu analogue a l'athbasch ou l'albam. On n’en 
a pas encore trouvé le secret.” Yet this is what Dr. Conway regards as 
conclusive proof. Our author kicks at the very comprehensive dictum, 
“ All is»vanity.” This is an addition of the “Jahvist.” There are 
some things which Koheleth “finds not vanity—youth, and wedded 
love, and work that is congenial.” Such a statement as this needs 
no refutation. But as to ‘congenial work,” it would almost seem 
that Dr. Conway has not read the second chapter of the book. 

Of Ecclesiasticus we learn for the first time that “it is the book of 
reconciliation between Solomonism and Jahvism,—or, as we should 
now say, between philosophy and theology.” It “is the antidote to 
Ecclesiastes.” What is said on the “Wisdom of Solomon” appears 
more suitable and pertinent; but it would take too long to attempt 
a full discussion. The chapters on “The Epistle to the Hebrews as 
a Sequel to ‘Wisdom,’” on “Solomon Melchizedek,” and what follows 
it might be scarcely desirable to discuss, even if space permitted. 

There are some incidental notices which are not without interest ; 
as of the “ Banquet” which, at South Place Chapel, was substituted 
for the Eucharist, and which, it seems, was attended by Leigh Hunt, 
Mill, Thomas Campbell, Jerrold, and some distinguished ladies. In 
the chapter on “ Ecclesiastes” there is an account of a conversation 
between Tennyson and Maurice, taken from an American magazine. 
“Speaking of Ecclesiastes, Tennyson said it was the one book the 
admission of which into the canon he could not understand ; it was 
so utterly pessimistic— of the earth, earthy.” Maurice fired up, “ Yes, 
if you leave out the last two verses.” “So long as you look only 
down upon earth all is ‘vanity of vanities.’ But if you look up 
there is a God, the judge of good and evil. Tennyson said he would 
think over the matter from that point of view.” Tennyson, we are 
told, moreover, “was curiously unconscious of his own pessimism.” 
He is reported to have “said to Tyndall that if he knew there was 
no future life he would regard the creator of human beings as a 
demon, and shake his fist in his eternal face.’”’ Supposing this to 
be true, it tends to show, if evidence were needed, that distinguished 
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poets can say very foolish things. Corroborative testimony, to some, 
extent, is furnished by In Memoriam, CXX, where, after expressing 
the opinion, “I think we are not wholly brain,” the poet in the next 
stanza proceeds :— 


“Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 
At least to me? I would not stay.” 


The last words evidently express a conditional purpose to commit 
suicide. And suicide, from one point of view, would be regarded, no 
doubt, as shaking one’s fist in the face of the Eternal. 

But, with respect to the genuineness of the closing verses of 
Ecclesiastes, Maurice was undoubtedly right. It has been justly said 
that, without these verses, the book must be regarded as aimless. 


THomAS TYLER. 


STREANE’S “ECCLESIASTES.” 


Ecclesiastes ; or the Preacher. Explained by ANNESLEY W. STREANE, 
D.D. (Methuen & Co.) 


THIS commentary forms part of a series entitled “The Church- 
man’s Bible,” and designed, it would appear, to include eventually 
the whole of the Biblical books. The General Preface informs us 
that, “ while taking into account the latest results of critical research,” 
it “is intended to be of service to the general reader in the practical 
and devotional study of Holy Scripture.” The design thus set forth 
we need not discuss, nor is it necessary to express an opinion as to 
whether additional commentaries conducted in accordance therewith 
are really wanted. This is a matter for the authors, the general 
editor, and the publishers. We are here concerned with Dr. Streane’s 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes as giving “results of critical research.” 
In answer to the question which is likely to be first suggested, What 
opinion does he express with regard to the date of Ecclesiastes? the 
following quotations may be made :— 

“The tone of the book and the character of its teaching not only 
suggest the period when the Persian Empire had been overthrown, 
and Alexander the Great’s successors had established Greek culture 
throughout the civilized world, but also bear distinct traces of Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophy, ... in particular, of Epicurean philosophy, 
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and thus they tend to determine a date not earlier than the Greek 
period aforesaid. 

“It is difficult to go further than this with any certainty. It would 
seem probable, however, that the writer of the apocryphal book 
Ecclesiasticus, the composition of which may be placed with con- 
fidence circ. 180 B.C., was acquainted with the book Koheleth. 
Various parallelisms between the two have been noted, and it 
appears from internal evidence that the borrowing was on the part 
of Ecclesiasticus, rather than the converse.” 


It is not unlikely that the reader is acquainted with the argument 
employed for the first time by the writer of this notice to determine 
approximately the date of Ecclesiastes, in a pamphlet entitled Some 
New Evidence as to the Date of Ecclesiastes (1872), and subsequently 
in the Introduction to his Commentary on Ecclesiastes (of which 
a new edition has lately appeared). The argument was derived, on 
the one hand, from the indications of Stoic and Epicurean philosophy in 
the book, and, on the other, from the apparent use of Ecclesiastes by the 
author of Ecclesiasticus. Dr. Streane, I find, makes no acknowledg- 
ment of his indebtedness to what I had written, though there is evidence 
which could be adduced, if it were worth while, sufficient to show that 
his knowledge was obtained directly and not at second hand. He 
makes, indeed, not infrequent reference to other writers, when, in 
some cases, there would seem to be little, if any, necessity for such 
reference. The translation of Ecclesiastes which is given is that of 
the Authorized Version, with foot-notes containing “such corrections 
as are deemed necessary to bring out the sense.” A few verses 
may be given, incorporating the “ corrections ” :— 

“[There is]! no man that hath power over the wind to retain the 
wind; neither is there a ruler in the day of death: and [there is] no 
discharge in [that] war; neither shall wickedness deliver its masters ” 
(viii. 8). 

‘*And so I have seen the wicked buried, and they went their way, 
and men have departed from the holy place, and they were forgotten 
in the city where they had lived righteously ” (viii. 10) *. 


' To avoid misunderstanding square brackets are used instead of the 
italies of A. V. 

? It is, however, fair to Dr. Streane to give an explanation which he 
adds: ‘‘ Both honour and oblivion have been misplaced. Evil men have 
received a stately burial, and been gathered to their fathers with all due 
observances, On the contrary, men who had lived virtuously have been 
dishonoured, expelled from the Temple and the Holy City, and dismissed 
from the minds even of those among whom their good deeds have been 
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“Death-carrying flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to send 
forth a stinking savour: heavier than wisdom [and] honour is a little 
folly ” (x. 1). 

“Surely the serpent will bite without enchantment; and there 
is no profit in a master of tongue” (x. 11). 

The absurdities in the verses thus translated need not be specially 
pointed out. No doubt many absurdities have been previously 
perpetrated in connexion with Ecclesiastes ; but it is easy to believe 
that these “corrections,” as well as some others, are in general really 
and truly Dr. Streane’s own, certa domini signata figura. 

THomaAsS TYLER. 


DE PAVLY’S “BABYLONIAN TALMUD.” 


Le Talmud de Babylone, texte complet conforme & la premiére édition 
de Daniel Bomberg (Venise 1520)... accompagné des principaux 
commentaires et synthétiquement traduit par JEAN DE PavLy, 
Docteur-és-lettres, Ancien Professeur 4 l’école du Sacré-Cceur 
de Lyon. 


THIS is one of the books against which it seems to be one’s duty 
to protest. On examining it for the Bodleian Library I was struck 
by the evident disagreement between its contents and the promise 
apparently held out by the title, if words mean anything. What 
is meant by “synthetically translated?” The editor says in his 
preface: “ Quant & la traduction francaise dont je fais accompagner 
la présente édition, sans aspirer au titre de parfaite, elle peut, sans 
conteste, revendiquer celui de premiére et de compléte.” After this 
one is more than mildly surprised to find what is the actual state of 
the case. There is, as a matter of fact, no translation, as people 
ordinarily understand the term, but a more or less thorough analysis 
in French prefixed to some of the tractates. This is fairly full for 
Berakhoth and Shabbath, less so for Erubhin, Pesahim, and Shegalim, 
while the “ translations’ of Babha Qama and B. Bathra occupy less 
than two pages each, that of ‘Abhodah Zarah less than a page, and 
there is none at all for Zebhahim, Menahoth, Hullin, Bekhoroth, 
‘Arakhin, Temurah, Kerithoth, Me‘ilah, Tamid, nor for the smaller 
tractates. Moreover, the text is not “complete,” for the Mishna 
tractates which have no Gemara are altogether omitted. The 


done.” Whether this explanation suffices to remove absurdity from the 
translation the reader can decide for himself. 
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“principal commentaries” are practically represented by Rashi. 
I was also puzzled by finding on the first page of Shabbath a 
printer's mark “Szabas,” which clearly indicated a Slavonic press. 
Yet the work was published at Orléans, there was nothing to show 
that it was not printed there, and the title would seem to announce 
an independent reprint of the Bomberg text. I had already written 
a note on the subject, when I received the new part of Goldschmidt’s 
Talmud Babli (Calvary & Co.), with a note by Dr. H. Bloch exposing 
the strange production. The text is that of Scheftel (Berdyczew, 
1895), which does not profess to be more than it is—an ordinary 
cheap reprint with the censure. It seems that a number of copies 
on superior paper were imported into France, and the introductions, 
titles, &c., ingeniously printed to match. The whole “ Machwerk ” 
is then issued with an attractive title-page as a new edition, though 
the editor has done nothing for the text—beyond importing it. 
Dr. Bloch also suggests that even the analyses were made from 
Goldschmidt’s translation, as far as it had appeared, which would 
account for their gradual diminution after the first few tractates. 

De Pavly is also publishing a translation of the Shulhan ‘Arukh, 


which I have not yet had time to examine. 
A. CowLeEy. 


EURINGER’S “ABYSSINIAN CANTICLES.” 


Die Auffassung des Hoheliedes bei den Abessiniern, ein historisch- 
exegetischer Versuch von Dr. Phil. Ses. EURINGER (Leipzig, 
1900). 

In preparing a critical edition of the Ethiopic version of the Song 
of Songs, Dr. Euringer was struck by some interesting readings, the 
source of which he at first intended to trace in an appendix to his 
edition. As, however, the material increased, he decided to publish 
it separately in the form of the present essay. His aim is primarily 
to show the view held by the Abyssinian Church as to the interpretation 
of the Song. Bruce states that the reading of it was allowed only to 
the elder priests, and that it was explained literally as referring 
to the marriage of King Solomon with Pharaoh's daughter, not 
in any allegorical sense. Dr. Euringer contests these two points, 
but his essay is mainly devoted to proving from the version itself 
that the allegorical interpretation is that recognized by the Abyssinian 
Church. His grounds are chiefly (1) certain readings peculiar to the 
version; (2) MS. glosses and headings; (3) the verses appended to 
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each section in some MSS. To establish his thesis he is naturally led 
to a careful examination of the Ethiopic text, and a comparison of its 
readings with those of other versions. The method followed is similar 
to that of Dr. Herkenne’s work on the old Latin version of Ecclesiasticus, 
noticed in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW for last October. The 
Greek reading, according to Swete, is first given, then the Ethiopie 
(E) according to two MSS. (fourteenth and fifteenth centuries) at 
Berlin, with the variants of MSS. of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, then the readings of the other versions derived from the 
Greek (Coptic, Arabic, Armenian, Syro-hexapla, Old Latin), and finally 
an endeavour is made to trace in patristic exegesis the source of the 
view presented by E. The final result seems fully established, and it 
is a pleasure to read work so carefully and methodically done. Any 
one who knows Dr. Euringer’s Masorahtext des Koheleth will look 
forward with interest to his promised edition of the Ethiopic version 


of the Song. ; 
A. COWLEY. 


BUBER’S “YALQUT MACHIRI TO PSALMS.” 


Jalkut Machiri ... zu den 150 Psalmen, von R. Machir ben Abba Mari, 
zum ersten Male nach einer Handschrift herausgegeben . .. von 
SaLomon BuBER. (Berdyczew, 1899.) 


I Am glad to call attention to the appearance of this important 
work by that energetic patron of Midrash literature, Salomon Buber. 
There are few scholars who both can and will undertake so heavy 
a task as edifing some 650 pages of closely-printed Hebrew, and 
Buber has earned our gratitude by doing so over and over again. It 
will be remembered that Makhir’s Yalgut on Isaiah was published 
in 1894 by Mr. Spira (Berlin), from the only MS. (Scal. 7) at Leyden. 
The present work is much more extensive. The editor discusses’ in 
his introduction matters bearing on the author and the nature of his 
work, after which follows a list of authorities quoted in the Yalgut. 
and the text with critical notes and references. As to Makhir's 
date we have no definite evidence ; but as the Leyden MS. was sold in 
1415 he cannot have lived later than the fourteenth century. He 
is also stated to have written before the persecutions of 1492. Buber 
does not attempt to be more precise than this. If, however, this work 
served as a pattern to the Yalqut Shim'oni, the author probably lived 
not later than 1200. It is generally agreed that he belonged to 
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Provence. It is evident that at that date he had access to works 
which we no longer possess, and to better authorities for those which 
are still extant. Hence the importance of the collection for a critical 
study of Midrash texts. In glancing through the list prefixed to this 
edition’ we find a new passage from Bereshith Rabba (on Ps. ii, § 25), 
and two passages quoted (on Pss. li, § 10, and cxlvi, § 5) simply as 
wd, apparently from a lost Midrash on Job, which is also quoted 
by Makhir on Isaiah lxi. 11. The MS. used has long been known to 
exist. It is mentioned by Benjacob as belonging to R. Joseph of 
Viasen (near Wilna), and is identical with that noted by Wolf as 
being then at Amsterdam. There is another MS. in the Bodleian 
library, written in 1528, which was not collated for this edition. 


A. CowLeEy. 


END OF VOL, XII. 
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